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VAUGHN PATENTING (OR TEMPERING) EQUIPMENT 


WIRE MACAINERY 


Complete equipment for drawing and handling all 
kinds and sizes of wire. 
Cleaning House Equipment 
Drawing Frames—Steel Wire 
Draw ng Frames—Continuous—and 
Trolley Benches for Copper Wire 
Galvanizing and Tinning Frames 
Annealing Furnaces, Trucks, 
Reels, Horizontal Bull Blocks 
Heavy Duty Draw Benches, etc. 
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THe Turner,VauGHN & TAYLor Co. 
CuvanoGa Fatcs,Onio, U.S.A. 
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NOTE 





Copy of the report and letter written by 
Professors Gregory and Trinks, as well as a 
copy of the bulletin issued by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, discussing 
this Rotary Pump Test, will be mailed upon 
request. 















Chicago, Monadnock Block 





The Story of a Connersville 
Rotary Pump Installation 


FOREWORD 


In response to a demand for more efficient pumping facilities in the rice 
irrigation districts of Louisiana and Texas, the Connersville Blower Company 


installed four 39" x 52" Cycloidal Pumps. This was in 1902. 


In 1908, two more pumps of the same size were added, giving the instal- 
lation a total capacity of over 300,000,000 gallons per day. 


Chapter I 


On August I1, 1915, thirteen years after their instal- 
lation, W. B. Gregory, Professor of Experimental Engineer- 
ing of Tulane University of Louisiana, and W. Trinks, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, tested two of these pumps for the purpose of 
determining their mechanical efficiency. 


Chapter II 


The following results were obtained:—Volumetric efh- 
ciency more than 99°, which means that slip is less than one 
percent. 


Mechanical efficiency of pump approximately 94%, which 
mears that friction losses in gears, bearings, glands and water 
are about six percent of input. 


Chapter III 


In a letter addressed to the Connersville Blower Company 
these eminent engineers made the following statement: 


“Both results are truly remarkable in view of the facts 
that the pumps have been in operation every summer since 
their original installation in 1902, and that, according to the 
statement of Mr. Brookshire, chief engineer of the Neches 
Canal Co.’s Plant, no major adjustments have been made’’. 


Conclusion 


Connersville Rotary Pumps are so designed and con- 
structed that they will run for years with very little depreci- 
ation in efficiency and with practically no repairs. 


Ste Onnersville Blower Gmpany 
Connersville Indiana USA: 





New York, 114 Liberty Street 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 


April 15, 1920 
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Steel Industry Almost Paralyzed 


Cutting Off of Fuel Supplies By Switchmen’'s Strike Forces Many Plants to Suspend 
and Number is Rapidly Increasing—Approximately 55 Blast Furnaces 
Banked—Virtually All Shipments Stopped— Market is Suspended 


This producer has been quoting around 3.00c to 


EMORALIZED to a degree far beyond that 
D brought about during either the steel and 

coal strikes of last fall, iron and steel opera- 
tions virtually have been paralyzed by the first 
few days of the nationwide strike of railway switch- 
men. No such threat of complete stagnation has 
been faced by the manufacturers in many years, if 
ever. Coming as a climax to the prolonged period 
of car and fuel shortages, the strike has caught the 
industry in a highly vulnerable position with raw 
material stocks at a low point and plant yards con- 
gested with unshipped product. Scarcely a _ ton 
of freight now is moving in and out of works yards, 
many mills and furnaces have been forced to sus- 
pend and others will follow quickly as supplies on 
hand are worked up or the limited storage space 
remaining is filled with finished tonnage. The loss 
of production promises to be large and constitutes 
a new factor that must be reckoned with in future 
market conditions. Practically all producers have 
withdrawn as sellers and for the moment it may 
be said no iron and steel market exists. 

How severe and sweeping the stagnation of pro- 
duction has been is to be read in the present state 
of blast furnace operations. A careful canvass of 
various producing districts by THe Iron Trape ReE- 
view shows by -the latest reports that no less than 
55 blast furnaces have been forced to bank during 
the past three or four days, because of the stoppage 
of the flow of raw materials, particularly coke. 
These plants have a combined daily capacity of 
20,000 tons or more or about 15 to 20 per cent of 
the current output. Many other stacks are on the 
verge of suspending and each day the strike is pro- 
longed promises to swell the idle list. The Mahon- 
ing valley with 18, the Shenango valley with 12 
and the Chicago district with 10 furnaces banked 
are the most affected spots. 

An interesting price development 

is the report that one of the large 

Compete For independent companies has offered 
Tonnage tonnage to agricultural implement 
manufacturers for delivery dating 

from July 1 at the minimum»: Steel corporation level. 
This represents 2.35c, Pittsburgh, on steel bars 


3.25c to the general trade. It also is understood 
several of the independent producers are making a 
vigorous attempt to win some of the requirements 
from July 
d in the 


of the large automobile interests datin 
which for the present year were s 
main by Steel corporation mills. % suggests 
that the prices adhered to by the [aging maker 
again are more of a competitive factor. A report 
that the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. proposed 
to charge more for open-hearth sheets and tin plate 
than for bessemer is denied officially. This interest 
starting this week is selling for last half at the 
March 21, 1919, schedule and is alloting its tonnage. 
At Chicago a large independent is about to an- 
nounce bar, shape and plate prices for last half. 
With shipments by the furnaces 
practically suspended and an em- 
bargo against the south, pig iron 
selling has ceased temporarily. 
Consumption appears not likely to 
be curtailed in an equal degree for a time however. 
Many of the foundries have sufficient supplies of 
iron and other raw materials to run them for a 
week or two and deliveries of castings by truck will 
take care of a considerable portion of current out- 
put. This especially applies to automobile foundries 
in the Middle West. The key to such operations is 
the supply of coke. Negotiations for about 30,000 
tons of basic are pending at Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land and $43 is the price generally named. 
Export business which has been 
expanding again in recent weeks, is 
Export Trade being held back by current strike 
Expanding conditions. A large amount of in- 
quiry from all parts of the world is 
filling the market. Scotland has appeared as a 
buyer of pig iron for the first time since before the 
war. England has offered 4.25c, Pittsburgh, for 
4000 tons of plates. American semifinished ma- 
terial is being sought actively by that country and 
inquiries for 5000 and 24,000 tons of billets respec- 
tively have been sent over. Europe is inquiring for 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of bessemer pig iron. The 
demand from the Far East is very heavy. 







Iron Selling 
Suspended 
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Another Bill Against Radicalism 

OR the third time in little more than six months 

the iron and steel industry is threatened with a 
heavy loss of production because of strikes. 
Unless the present walkout of railroad switchmen 
is ended within the next few days, it is declared that 
the present trouble will exceed in the severity of its 
effects even the steel and coal strikes of last Septem- 
ber and November respectively. Already not less than 
50 to 55 blast furnaces in the country have been forced 
to bank and a large number of those now active 
scarcely will be able to survive a week or more of 
a shutting off of fuel and other raw supplies such as 
exists at the present time. Steel works and rolling 
mills, while their operations have been curtailed and 
in some cases most severely, are not likely to feel the 
full paralysis growing out of the situation for a time. 
However, if the present strike is protracted in any 
considerable degree the slump of steel production and 
finishing operations will be on an accelerated scale. 
However quickly the strike may be brought to a 
conclusion it is certain that another large bill of lost 
production must be charged to the account of radical 
labor disturbances and to attempted methods of force. 
What this finally will amount to is uncertain at pres- 
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ent but each day will add to the total at an appalling 
rate. Loss of iron and steel production in the steel 
strike alone was not less than 2,000,000 tons. It 
recently was estimated that the country was deprived 
of 20 per cent of its annual sheet output or about 
500,000 tons as a result of the steel and coal strikes 
combined. The blast furnaces now banked have a 
combined capacity of not less than 20,000 to 25,000 
tons of pig iron daily. It is exceedingly unfortunate 
that this latest flareup of radical and dictatorial spirit 
by a faction of unionism should come at this time 
since the iron and steel industry had just reached 
the stage where production was acquiring a large 
momentum and high records either were being estab- 
lished or were in near prospect. 

The extensive loss of iron and steel production 
at this time is a calamity. Moreover, in view of 
the widespread shortage of material for useful and 
essential undertakings which are designed to fill press- 
ing wants and therefore in the end would tend to 
reduce common values, it is an economic crime. 
Steel being a basic commodity, the effect on prices 
of any considerable interruption of production must 
be far-reaching. Nothing so clearly shows the dam- 
age the public must sustain from the resort to brute 
tactics in labor disputes such as a general strike 
represents. The country has been deeply stirred by 
this latest example of outlawry unleashed by the rad- 
ical element of organized labor. It is in no temper to 
brook any prolongation of this new disaster. 





Exempt the American Ships 


DMIRAL W. S. BENSON, chairman of the 
A shipping board, is to be commended for his 
wise action in calling a conference at Wash- 
ington the present, week of business interests to dis- 
cuss a merchant marine policy. Undoubtedly various 
suggestions that will be helpful in the solution of 
this question will be brought forth 
It may not come before the conference but never- 
theless because of its vital importance to the estab- 
lishment of a privately owned and operated American 
merchant fleet, it is hoped consideration will be given 
to the matter of exempting American coastwise vessels 
from payment of Panama canal tolis. Probably it is 
too much to hope that the prescnt administration 
would face about and favor such an exemption after 
having forced through congress the infamous act 
compelling American ships to pay tolls the same as 
vessels under foreign flags. But this adrministration 
will not remain in office much longer ard it might 
be well to prepare for legislation exempting Amer- 
ican ships ready for favorable disposition, it is to be 
hoped, under the next regime at Washington. Chair- 
man Wesley L. Jones of the senate committee on 
commerce only recently introduced a bill for this 


purpose. 
At the outset of Panama canal traffic such exemp- 




















tion was granted American coastwise shipping and 
the democratic convention itself at Baltimore in 1912 
endorsed the policy. Mr. Wilson approved of it in 
his speech of acceptance, and this undoubtedly gained 
for him many votes. Soon after he took office, how- 
ever, he insisted very vigorously for the repeal of 
the law and was successful in th’s eftort. To this 
day the President has not made clear his mystifying 
claim, which, in substance, was that the United States 
would alienate the friendship of other nations, with 
perhaps serious consequences, unless the law was 
repealed. It is not conceivable there existed such a 
probability, but if there were, then it is equivalent to 
proving that congress in repealing the law was 
forced to throw aside self-respect 2nd national rights. 

America owns the Panama canai. That certainly 
gives her the right to pass her own ships through 
the waterway free and to charge other vessels for a 
valuable privilege. Sooner or later there must be a 
return to that policy. At present, according to Gov- 
ernor Harding, the number of American ships now 
passing through the canal exceeds by one-third those 
of any other nation. 

The forthcoming conference may not touch upon 
this question, but it well could do so with profit. 





Keeping Up the Vicious Circle 


ESTRICTION of output by labor organiza- 
tions is one of the greatest factors in the 


present high level of prices. This restriction 
is not only a result of the shorteninz of the work- 
day and the multiplying of men on the job, but 
also is a result of the constant strikes and walkouts. 

With the country hungry for aii forms of manu- 
factured articles and raw materia! ws a result of 
the war demand extending over several years past 
production is far under normal in most lines as a 
result of unrest and lack of effort cn the part of 
workers. The average worker has a false view- 
point on this situation, exactly opposite from the 
truth. He seems to feel that if he divides his job 
with another worker, but gets full pay for his half- 


work they both profit by the act. But h: does not 


consider that he and his fellow worker are con- 
sumers also, buying what has been produced by 
like workers in other lines. With a double wage 


bill to pay for the normal production of one man 
the price on the things the workman needs likewise 
is increased to that extent or more As things have 
worked out, the increase in price more often than 
not has included other additions commensurate with 
that in the wage item. Consequently the workman 
himself actually is obliged to pay out in a larger 
proportion than he receives. If the average work- 
man would speed up and produce twice as much as 
formerly he would find that what he duys would 


cost him on a correspondingly decreasing scale. By 
his present attitude he simply is defiauding himself 
as well as his employer and the public. 

Chicago carpenters recently refused to allow the 
erection of portable or ready-made ouses in that 
city to relieve the housing situation and help the 
high rent evil. Yet this refusal hurts the carpenter 
as much as any other renter by keeping high his 
own charges up in the air. The carpenters seek to 
restrict building to that done by union workers. 





Checking Foreign Competition 


DMIRAL BENSON, chairman of the shipping 
A board, has taken a decided stand in regard to the 
proposal to have American ships placed on the 
runs formerly occupied by the German steamship com- 
panies, and to permit the shore organizations of these 
ex-enemy concerns to act as agents for our ships. 
American steamship owners have voiced their opposi- 
tion to such a scheme in public appeals to the shipping 
board. The American ship operators have not as yet 
announced any stand in the matter. One line alone 
among the American shipowners favors the plan, but 
that line is not a member of the American Steamship 
Owners’ association, and its independence of action is 
proverbial in the shipping world. 

The opponents of the plan have based their oppo- 
sition almost exclusively upon their suspicion of Ger- 
man intentions, calling attention to the unfair methods 
of competition the ex-enemy shipping interests prac- 
ticed in the days prior to the war. Admiral Benson, 
apparently, has no patience with those expressing such 
fears. To build up an American merchant marine 
service it not only is necessary to have agencies 
to handle the ships in foreign ports and to take care 
of the shipments and collect the freights; it is neces- 
sary that adequate docking space be procured and con- 
venient piers obtained. The Germans own the best 
docks in many of the ports and in some it is almost 
“impossible for another ship line to obtain convenient 
space for new piers. 

In addition to this advantage is the fact that if 
American ships occupy the German runs they will be 
transporting to foreign markets German goods which 
are in competition with American goods from Amer- 
ican ports. Through the control of transportation 
American interests would be put in the position of 
equalizing any advantage of production costs enjoyed 
by the German shipper. English shipping lines have 
enjoyed a similar advantage by reason of transporting 
competitors’ freight to foreign customers as well as 
the freight of their own nationals. The arrangement 
has guaranteed the British an opportunity to protect 
and build up a tremendous export business, and a 
similar arrangement for this country on the German 
runs should benefit American foreign trade. 
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Iron and Stéel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1164 AND 1168 








Bessemer, valley ............++- $42.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 43.10 to 43.40 
DTC. dclodecesepeseecee 43.00 
DT ME. c<csncectececcese 41.00 to 43.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh .............- 44.40 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa...... 43.50 to 44.00 
SS —EeeON ere 42.00 to 43.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 43.40 to 44.40 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace....... 43.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace........ 46.25 
Malleable. delivered eastern Pa.... 46.00 to 47.00 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

No. 2 Northern .......-se00. 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2X Eastern and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 

Pe Bee DD. coccccecceces 2.75 and up 

No. 1 Cirieago .... 2 eee eseces 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Eastern ....... 1.75 to 2.25 








. 2X, eastern, del., Phila..... 


2X, eastern, N. J., 
. 2 foundry, Pa., 


Connellsville foundry 
Pocahontas furnace 
Pocahontas foundry 
New River foundry 
New River furnace.............+- 


Ferroalloys 


English ef. Atlantic ports. . 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 


producers 
Bessemer, pang 10 per cent 


eee ee enee 


tidewater. . 
2X, Pennsylvania, Boston del. 
Boston del... 


Wise county furnmace............. 
Wise county foundry............. 


No, 1X, eastern delivered Phila... .$47.90 to 49.10 
| \: & ~ — Brrr rrr 48.00 
No. 1 foundry Chicago, furnace. . 45.25 
No. 2 foundry, valley ..........- 43.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ....... 44.40 to 44.50 
No. 2 Ee weeceseees 45.00 
No.2 feundry, Buffalo, Boston del. 47.90 to 48.90 
No..2%, Buffalo, Boston del...... 49.15 to 50.15 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... . 43.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 43.00 to 44.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. . 43.00 


. 46.80 to 47.35 
47.35 to 47.55 
48.15 to 49.15 
46.90 to 47.90 


No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 46.25 
No. 2 foundry, del., Philadelpbia.. 45.60 to 46.10 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater... 46.10 to 46.40 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ..... 40.00 to 42.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ....... 43.60 to 45.60 
No. 2 Lae ' ceesceves 45.00 to 47.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .......... 45.50 to 47.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ...... . 45.00 to 47.00 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 50.00 
No. 2 \ Lowis........ 44.30 to 47.35 
No. 2X, Virginia, furmace ....... 43.25 to 44.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia ... 47.25 to 48.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City..... 47.65 to 48.65 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ........ 47.95 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh... .. 42.40 to 43.40 
Gray foreg, eastern Pa........... 43.00 to 43.50 
Silveries, 8%, furmace..........- 55.00 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 56.30 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. . 56.30 
Low phos. standard, Phila........ 53.80 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 47.00 
Low phos. stan. valley del., Pitts. 50.40 
Charcoal, Superior, base, Chicago. . 57.50 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ............ $10.00 to 12.00 


10.00 to 12.00 
12.00 to 13.00 
12.00 to 13.00 
12.00 to 14.00 

12.00 
11.00 to 11.50 
12.00 to 12.50 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, 
livered, domestic metal...... 5200. 00 to 250.00 
F 80 per cent, 


195.00 


GE GD. Wanwedunscecccese 62.00 to 65.00 
con, 50 per.cent, spot 

and contract, delivered..... 85.00fo 87.50 
Ferrotungsten, 4 per 

contained, furnace..... 85ceto 1.00 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent 
chromium, 6 to 8 per cent 
carbon, per pound contained, 

maker's plant ..........+- 17e to 19¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound contained, 

to analysis..... - 6.25to 7.00 
Ferro carbon-titanium, carloads, 

plant, per net ton. 200.00 


62.50 to 64.50 
65.80 to 67.80 
69.10 to 71.10 


Prices at Jackson and New Straitsville, 0. 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


$65.00 to 75.00 


Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 65.00 to 70.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ........ 64.10 to 69.10 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 65.00 to 75.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............. 80.00 to 90.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........... 79.10 to 84.10 
HEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $70.00 to 80.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 70.00 to 80.00 


Bessemer, Pittsburgh ............ 60.00 to 70.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ........... 60.00 to 70.00 
ag 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... 65.00 to 70.00 

WIRE RODS “AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh............ $70.00 to 75.00 
Grooves skelp, Pittsburgh......... : 3.2 25c to 4.00¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh......... 3. 5e to 4.00¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 
(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 2.45¢ to 4.00¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.70¢ to 4.25¢ 
Structural shapes, New York..... 2.72¢ to 4.27¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago ...... 2.72¢ to 3.72¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ to 4.00¢ 

Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.92¢ to 4.02¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.90¢ to 4.25¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢ to 4.27e¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ..... 2.35¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ....... 2.62¢ to 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel New York...... 2.62¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia ... 2.60c¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ....... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.75¢ to 4.50¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland 3.75¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York 4.02¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 4.27¢ to 4.50¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chieago........ 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ 

Rails, Track Material 

Standard bessemer rails, mill...... $45.00 to 60.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill... 47.00 to 62.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 52.00 to 55.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 3.00¢ to 4.00¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... 2.45¢ to 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 4 00c to 4.25¢ 

Track bolts, Pittsburgh ........ 6.00¢ to 6. 50e 
Track bolts, Chicago............ 4.62¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago........... $.62¢ 
SP GENO, GS cctv cccescces 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 


Wire Products 





(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 5c more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh............ $3.25 to 4.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh............ 3.00 to 3.75 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh ....... 3.70 to 4.45 
Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh.... 3.40 to 4.15 
Barbed wire, galvanized, Pitts...... 4.10 to 4.85 
Polished staples, Pittshurgh....... 3.40 to 4.15 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh...... 4.10 to 4.85 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, lc 1.... 6.195 
Coated nails per count keg, Pitts.. 2.85 to 4.10¢ 
Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review.... 1099 
I a ane al 1103 
Coke eee Seoccsescoesoecoeses 1105 
Ore eer esseesseceoeseoseoeeoes 1105 
BN eae ens won Sib p o's.00G he 1106 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets..... 1106 
IE f2 on ovis ned wa edie 1106 
| Ry SR Ee 1107 
BR ee 1107 
ES ey ye rere 1107 
Merchant and Cast Pipe 1108 
Sp > pA ie aa 1108 
DEN ACES « w cvbsad ews es 1109 
I i ee 1109 
. Se 7 1110 
Cars, and Track Materials. . 1110 
Structural Shapes ......... 1110 
Semifinished Steel ........ 1111 
Nonferrous Markets ...... 1111 
Export Market ..........:- 1112 
British Market ............ 1115 
French Market .......002. 1116 
Belgian and German Markets 1117 
Machine Tools ............ 1152 

















Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


(In cents per pound) 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts..... 6.25¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh... .. 2.55¢ to 3.65c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 8.50c te 10.00c. 
Sheets 
(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35c to 9.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35¢ to 9.00¢ 
No. 28, cpen-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.62c to 8.27¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35c to 9.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35c¢ to 9.00¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.70¢ to 9.50¢ 
No, 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 70e to 9.50¢ 
No, 28, open-hearth, Chi. .. 5.97e to 8.92¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth Philac leiphia 10.00¢ to 10. 50¢ 
ANNEALE 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 
Ne. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ...ccccel 3.55¢ to 7.00c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 3.82¢ to 6.77¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. ..... 3.80 to 7.25¢ 


Full sheet schedule page 1168 


Tin Plate 


(Per 100 Ib. box) 


Tin plate, coke base, Pitts........ $7.00 to $8.75 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Galv. 


Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 


% to 3 in., butt steel.54to57% 40% to 44 
% to 3 in., butt, fron........ 34! 18% 
Full pipe schedule page 1168. 
Boiler Tubes 
Steél, 34% to 4% inches, c. 1...... 301% to 40% 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1.......+++- 11 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
Pe, «GED. ccicccccccsce $75.80 to 77.80 


Six-inch and over, Chicago........ 72.80 te 74.80 
Four-inch, New York......... 75.3 30 
Six-inch and over, New York..... 2.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham .......... 69.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham... . 66.00 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Hoops, Pittsburgh 3.05¢ to 6.00¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh 3.05c to 6.00¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, 

stamping quality 


5.50¢ to 7.00¢ 


Cold finished steel bars, Pitts., 

DD. Gsedawdiodesdwan cesses 4.10¢ to 6.50¢ 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh.............. 4.50¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh..............+.. 4.60¢ 
Rivets ys in. and smaller, Pitts.......... 50 off 
Nuts and Bolts 
(Prices f.o.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 

i Cincom cavescdsoenee 40-5 off 
Ce: GME Sb vecedecdoonescedive 30-10 off 
Larger and longer.............. 30 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 

(3% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 

ED GREE cde ceesowvdsccccee 40—10-5 off 
hhh kesds weeseceses - 40-5 off 
Ey Wy Ms 6c 0666s ccedvece 30-10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 40 off 
Other style heads.............. 20% higher 
Stove bolts in packages............ 70-10 off 
Stove bolts in bulk................ 70-10-2% off 

Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts 5% in. and larger......... 60-5 off 

Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts 7% in. and smaller......... 60-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws... . 50 off 

NUTS 


Hot pressed, square blank..... 2.00c off 


Hot pressed, square tapped............. 1.75¢ of 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank............. 2.00¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped............ 1.75¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped............ 1.75¢ off 
Cold pressed, square blank............. 2.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank... . -«++ 2,00¢ of 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped........... 1.75¢ off 
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Prices 

Apr. 14, 

1920 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh.... $43.40 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh.... 44.00 
*No. 2 Foundry, Val. del. Pittsburgh 44.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 43.00 
lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 57.50 
D.C taliann 6 on d0 cedues 43.00 
FO aT 43.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 40.00 
*Southen Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 43.50 
Basic, eastern del.. eastern Pa...... 43.75 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furmace ........ 43.25 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 46.90 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh.... 42.40 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 200.00 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... 70.00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh...... 70.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 80.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 70.00 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 3 
 - bf ay 3. 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............. 4 





Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 





Average prices Prices Average prices 
—_ as _ Apr. R 4 March, Ley _ 
920 919 91i 1920 1920 919 9 
$43.40 $36.65 $29,35 Dee Gee Ge *,, . wdccandeutéaue $3.75 $3.75 $3.25 $ 2.65 
44.40 35.40 27.15 Iron bars, Chicago mill............. 3.75 3.50 2.82 2.58 
43.40 38.15 28.15 0 ES 3.72 3.16 2.72 2.72 
43.00 37.50 26.75 , "EE bas cocénedscices 3.25 3.25 2.45 2.45 
57.50 42.00 33.25 Beams, Philadelphia .............. 4.25 4.00 2.745 2.695 
3.75 36.60 28.65 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........... 3.75 3.75 2.65 2.65 
43.50 38.00 27.25 Tank plates. Chicago ......sseceses 4.02 3.38 2.92 2.92 
40.00 35.15 28.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ........... 4.25 4.25 3.125 2.895 
43.25 36 55 26.75 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 6.00 6.00 4.35 4.35 
$3.35 35.75 29.65 Sheets, blue anid., No. 10 Pittsburgh 4.85 5.35 3.55 3.55 
3.25 38.25 28.45 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.50 7.30 5.70 5.70 
45.70 40.75 31.99 Wire nails. nig deeb oedeabl 400 00 3.95 3.25 
42.40 36.40 27.15 Connellsville furnace coke........... 12.00 6.80 6.25 3.80 
168 os eee 127.50 Connellsville foundry coke........... 12.00 7.60 7.15 4.55 
oeap Sane nyt Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ..... 26.50 27.90 24.60 15.75 
r4 00 48.00 4200 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa...... 24.25 25.60 22.85 15.85 
67.00 45.00 38.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ....... 23.50 24.20 21.25 16.40 
8.85 2 90 235 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania... 35.50 36.50 30.75 21.50 
2.03 2 62 2.62 We. 1 wremmit, GRReRMR. cc ccccccces 30.25 30.00 27.00 18.50 
4.20 ..375 2.595 Rerolling rails, Chicago............. 32.50 32.60 31.50 17.95 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicor *°225 to 2.75 silicon. 








ig Iron Market is Suspende 


Almost Complete Stagnation of Shipments Because of Strike Causes Buyers and Sellers 
to Withhold Action—Much Iron Being Piled by Furnaces and Consumers 
Forced to Rely Wholly on Stocks—Basic Negotiations Active 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Eastern pig 
iron production is demoralized because 
of the railroad strike. Embargoes 
have cut off fuel and most shipping 
destinations so that most of the fur- 
naces have no alternative but to bank. 
The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. has 


banked two stacks. Oxford and one 
Warwick furnaces also are banked. 
Many others must follow in a few 


days even if railroad situation is im- 
proved as the fuel consumption of 
most furnaces has been from hand to 
mouth and stocks are depleted. The 
effect will be lost production and dim- 
inishing stocks at consuming plants. 
Although furnaces in view of the strike 
are less willing to sell now, consider- 
able business was done the past week, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
closed its inquiry for foundry iron at 
full market prices and some other good 
sized lots were placed. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry is based on $45, 
furnace, for No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con) plain and only shading from this 
price is to absorb freight rate disad- 
vantages. Virginia iron generally is 
held at $43, base, excepting some stock 
iron at $42, base. Virginia offerings 
have been slightly larger the past 
week for the second half but the whole 
Virginia situation now is dominated 
by embargoes preventing shipments 
west and north of Hagerstown. As a 
result there may be some banking of 
Virginia furnaces. In central Pennsyl- 
vania the minimum generally is $44, 
base, although it might still be pos- 
sible to do $43. As a result sizable 
business done the past week, basic 
now is higher at $43.50 to $44, de- 
livered eastern Pennsylvania. The 
Reading Iron Co., the requirements of 


which have grown because recent 
plant acquisitions is negotiating for 
15.000 to 20,000 tons of gray forge 


for third quarter. Gray forge makers 
in some cases have a minimum asking 
price of $44, eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace, but probably lower could be 
done. This grade is scarce. Several 
thousand tons of copper-bearing low 
phosphorus have been sold at $47, 
furnace. Small tonnages of standard 
iron have been sold at $50, eastern 
furnace. Europe is inquiring for 15,000 
to 20,000 tons of bessemer mostly for 


Italy. No malleable has been sold 
but eastern Pennsylvania makers are 
expected to quote on 4500 tons of 


malleable for the remainder of the 
year which a Canadian consumer can- 
not get from regular sources. 


Market Without Feature 


Chicago, April 13.—Both trading 
and transportation are severely inter- 
rupted and pig iron is in the quietest 
condition it has been for many years. 
The strike of yardmen effectively has 
tied up all transportation of pig iron 
except from the Duluth stack, and 
on certain routes out of Mayville, 
Wis. All merchant stacks in the im- 
mediate Chicago district are produ- 
cing, their supplies of coke not having 
been cut off entirely, but they are 
unable to load and ship and as a 
result are piling iron for future ship- 


ment. Melters are not much worried, 
or at least are not making their 
troubles known to furnaces, and ap- 


pear to. be making the best of condi- 
tions by using what iron they have on 
hand. Southern iron appears to be be 
receding somewhat from its high 
mark, and $40, Birmingham, was done 
recently on a sale of 500 tons of 
foundry iron for last half several 
southern producers quoting this figure. 
Inquiries Better Than Sales 
13.—Inquiries. for 


Pittsburgh, April 


pig iron in this market continue to ex- 
ceed the actual amount of tonnage be- 
ing closed. Tonnages of basic iron 
aggregating at least 20,000 tons are be- 
fore makers but negotiations are pro- 
gressing much slower than ordinarily 
is the case. All of this tonnage is for 
delivery over the next 90 days and 
includes 10,000 tons for the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., and 
from 5000 to 6000 tons for the East 
St. Louis plant of the National Ena- 
meling and Stamping Co. It had been 
expected that the latter tonnage would 
be closed by this time and it is be- 


lieved that it will be closed shortly 
at $43, furnace, the iron to come 
from a valley furnace. It is under- 


stood that the American Rolling Mill 
Co. is offering a premium of $2.50 per 


ton for iron of lower than standard 
sulphur content. The Monongahela 
Steel & Iron Co., Paden City, W. 


Va., is in the market for 1500 tons 
of bessemer for third quarter, but it is 
understood to be getting no offers. 
The only sizable sales of this grade 
of iron which has recently taken place 
has been 400 tons for early delivery 
at $42.50, valley. Recent sales of 
foundry iron also have been small and 
prices show considerable variance. 
While small tonnages are reported to 
have been sold for prompt delivery at 
$45 for No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) 
a Johnstown radiator company claims 
to have covered its inquiry for 1500 
tons recently put out, at less than $43, 
delivered. Just where this tonnage 
came from is not known but it is 
believed to be a portion of a tonnage 
piled on the yards of a Buffalo steel 
company which from time to time 
makes foundry grades. A sale of 500 
tons of foundry iron said to be No. 2 
grade at $40.50 western Pennsylvania 
furnace is reported. A _ stronger mar- 
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ket temporarily is looked for in iron 
following the settlement of the rail- 
road situation due to the fact that 
shipments entirely are suspended and 
to the expectation that such supplies 
as consumers have on their yards will 
be used up before the latter suspend. 


, All Shipments Shut Off 


Cleveland, April 13—-Conditions are 
at a standstill in the pig iron market 
in Cleveland and vicinity due to the 
switchmen’s strike. None of the mer- 
chant furnaces in this territory have 
been forced to bank but no shipments 
now are possible and current produc- 
tion is being piled on the yards. In 
one case in northern Ohio one fur- 
nace used its own switching . crews 
to bring in cars of coke which were 
nearby when the strike shut off all 
regular traffic. The furnaces are in 
different positions with respect to fuel 
supplies. Some of them will scarcely 
be able to last the week out while 
others especially those with by-product 
coke plants in connection are in a 
relatively safe position. Up to the 
time of the development of the strike 
the market had shown a moderately 
increased activity both in sales and in- 
quiry. One interest sold 3500 tons 
mainly for last half on the basis of 
$43 furnace for No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 


silicon). This included 1500 tons of 
high silicon iron to an automobile 
builder. Several hundred tons of 


prompt iron also were sold by this 
maker at $44 base. Anothef interest 
booked several thousand tons addi- 
tional including 1500 tons of No. 2X 
for last half at $44.25 valley. Offers 
of small lots of prompt foundry iron 
at $42 valley at which some sales re- 
cently were made, no longer are avail- 
able. The lowest price for such iron 
some middlemen now are able to make 
are at $45.35 Cleveland or equivalent 
to $43.95 valley. A number of nego- 
tiations for basic are under way. These 
include 10,000 tons for a southern 
Ohio steel maker for second quarter, 
7500 tons for a Mahoning valley con- 
sumer for last half and 5000 tons for 
a northern Ohio user for April-June 
shipment. Where the furnaces have 
been willing to name a price $43 fur- 
nace has been quoted. Sales of 500 
to 600 tons of silveries at $55 Ohic 
furnace for 8 per cent are noted and 
the market now is quoted uniformly 
on that basis. The American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. is inquiring for 
3000 tons of low phosphorus foundry 
iron for third quarter delivery at 
Newark, N. 


New England Embarrassed 


Boston, April 12.—The pig iron situ- 
ation in New England has suddenly 
become as tight as any time during 
the severe weather of a month ago. 
Foundries had not been able to get 
ahead during the few weeks of com- 
paratively normal shipping conditions 
and the new strike situation with its 
resultant embargoes on New England 
roads is causing serious embarrass- 
ment. One foundry is reported as 
already closed down and many others 
are known to be operating on less 
than 10 days supply. So completely 
is the transportation tied up that 
there is practically no spot iron avail- 
able. Dealers are devoting most of 
their attention to getting deliveries 
and the last half market as a result 
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has been quiet. In general the mar- 
ket which appeared firmer last week 
is now irregular and spotty. The 
Thomas Iron Co., Easton, Pa., has 
advanced its price to a $46 base and 
several thousand tons at this figure 
have been placed. On the other hand, 
concessions in the Buffalo district are 
reported. One moderate sized sale of 
No. 2X Buffalo (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
was made to a Massachusetts con- 
sumer at $45 furnace or $48.90 de- 
livered. Another sale of 300 tons of 
No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) 
was made at $44 furnace or $47.90 
delivered. An Ohio maker has been 
quoting New England foundries $47.70 
delivered for No. 2X iron which is at 
least $1 below any other price re- 
ported in this territory. In Virginia 
sales have been made at $42 base, 
though available iron at this figure 
rapidly is decreasing. One Virginia 
maker is reported as making several 


sales at concessions below the $42 
base. Sales of Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co., Roanoke, Va., iron have 


been on a $43 base or $47.70 delivered 
for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon iron, although 
that interest nominally is out of the 
market. Several sales aggregating ap- 
proximately 1000 tons of Alabama iron 
have been reported. These for the 
most part have been at $42 base or 
$50 delivered. An inquiry from a 
Bridgeport, Conn., consumer is for 
3000 tons for last half. Another Con- 
necticut consumer wants 2000 tons but 
there seems to be no urgency behind 
the request for prices. 


Buying Continues Satisfactory 


New York, April 12.—Pig iron buy- 
ing continues of fair proportions here 
and new inquiries are out in increased 
volume. Among them is one large 
block of basic for third quarter and 
several large tonnages of foundry iron 
for delivery over the rest of the year. 
Sales of the past week included sev- 
eral lots for export, one of them in- 
volving 1000 tons of. southern foundry 
at the current market for Italy. A 
lot of 500 tons of bessemer was sold 
for shipment to another European des- 
tination. On the whole, pig iron de- 
mand from Europe now is of a more 
promising character than for some- 
time past. Prices on foundry iron 
continues about the same as they were 
a week ago. Among Virginia furnaces 
the $43 base price has been done on 
fair quantities of foundry, both for 
first half and last half, and one maker 
which previously had -been selling only 
for first half, now is taking on second 
half at the $43 price. At the same 
time, the $42 base price has not yet 
entirely disappeared. One furnace 
asking $43 for iron which has not 
yet been made, for instance, has sold 
some tonnage off its stockpile during 
the past week at $42 base. In east- 
ern ‘Pennsylvania the minimum with 
most makers continues $45, furnace, 
for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, and $46 to 
$46.25 for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, but 
some eastern Pennsylvania foundry 
still may be had at around 50 to 75 
cents a ton below these prices, al- 
though the concessions are obtainable 
largely in consideration of freight rate 
disadvantages. 


More Sales at $45 


Buffalo, April 13—Less than 2000 
tons of iron, it is estimated, was sold 
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in this district during the past week. 
Furnaces apparently have been able 
to absorb all the needs of the found- 
ries and among these the larger con- 
sumers are well covered for the bal- 
ance of their needs this year. All of 
the iron sold was foundry grade at a 
$45 base price. Most of it was for 
delivery over the first half though a 
small lot of a couple of hundred tons 
which a needy consumer asked for, 
was made for prompt delivery. This 
iron was No. 2X and was sold for 
The only trace of iron sold in 
this. district last week at less than 
$45 base for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon was 
some resale iron which was offered 
at between $42 and $44. One interest 
sold 1000 tons of foundry in the ag- 
gregate which was the largest booking 
by any one producer. Another fur- 
nace took 400 tons. Prior to the 
strike of the switchmen the furnaces 
here were making extraordinarily good 
shipments. The Rogers-Brown Iron 
Co. had just blown in its fourth fur- 
nace, placing the entire group at Lack- 
awanna, N. Y. in action. The in- 
quiry reported by one furnace as .an 
aggregate figure on foundry during 
the week was between 6000 and 7500 
tons. Another inquiry for basic was 
reported. This amounted to 10,000 
tons and was not placed. It is under- 
stood that two other basic inquiries— 
the last two to be reported as having 
been received in this district—were 
withdrawn to await a better price. The 
quotation given on these former in- 
quiries was $45. 


No Basic to Offer 


Youngstown O., April 13—A valley 
steel interest which recently sold a 
few thousand tons of basic below the 
general market has withdrawn and will 
offer no further tonnages until the 
supply of coke becomes more plenti- 
ful. Some off-grade basic which is 
being held at $42, valley furnace, has 
been refused by consumers at this 
price. A consumer of basic in this 
district now is in the market for be- 
tween 5000 and 7500 tons. 


Furnaces Near Banking 


Cincinnati, April 12—So far no 
blast furnaces in this district have 
been forced to bank on account of 
the railroad tieup, but it is expected 
that a number if not all will have 
to go out within the next few hours 
or within a day or two at the most. 
Even if the strike were to be set- 
tled in the near future some of the 
furnaces would be forced to bank be- 
cause of the exhaustion of raw mate- 
rial and coke supplies. The Hamil- 
ton Furnace Co. averted banking to- 
day by obtaining a few hours’ supply 
of coke and expects to be able to 
keep going until Wednesday. It is 
hampered only by a shortage of coke, 
being well supplied with ore. The 
Andrews Steel Co. and the Newport 
Rolling Mills Co. are both close to 
the end of operations and the same 
condition is reported at the American 
Rolling Co. mills and the Martine 
Iron & Steel Co. furnaces. Some 
Ironton furnaces were reported today 
getting ready to bank tonight. Ash- 
land furnaces expect to keep going 
for a day or two. The crying need 
is for coke, the movement of which 
has been hard hit by the strike. 

The iron market has developed con- 
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siderable strength during the past 
week and the available supply is not 
so plentiful. Bookings for the sec- 
ond half in southern iron are said to 
be better than for the second quarter 
and there is good buying for the lat- 
ter period. It is estimated that about 
60 per cent of consumers in this dis- 
trict have provided for their last half 
requirements. One southern furnace 
which has been offering No. 2 (1.75 
to 2.25 silicon) at $42 Birmingham, 
has withdrawn and announced that 
orders booked either for prompt de- 
livery will be at $43 to $44. There is 
said to be some southern iron still 
in the market at $40 Birmingham, 
but the bulk of offerings are at the 
higher range of prices. Northern 
iron is firmer. Producers and dis- 
tributors say there is no more $41 
iron and that sales are being made 
at $43 to $44 furnace base. 


Flurry in Small Lots 


St. Louis, April 10.—Small lots of 
pig iron, ranging from 100 to 500 tons, 
were in demand during the past week, 
and sales bulked fairly large. Dealers 
are at a loss to explain the flurry, but 
many believe it is due to users having 
underestimated requirements. The 
price factor also may be an incentive. 
Certain melters fear the recent advance 
in coke may result later in a corre- 
sponding increase in iron quotations. 
From what can be learned, however, 
there is not likely to be further ad- 
dition to the price of iron. Most of 
iron sold in the week has been of 
northern and eastern manufacture. 
Generally the $42 base price for 1.75 
to 2.25 silicon has prevailed, but there 
have been numerous inquiries for $40 
iron, and many users are unwilling 
to pay more than the latter figure. 
Birmingham furnace interests are hold- 
ing out for $42 base and have con- 
siderable tonnages to offer at that 
price. Production in the south is 
heavy, and it is believed there has 
been sOme accumulating m producers 
yards. Shipments have been coming 
along in fairly good time. 


South Selling Small Tonnages 


Birmingham, Ala., April 13.—Small 
tonnages of pig iron are being sold 
for delivery in the last half of the 
year. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., continues to quote No. 
2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) at 
$38, while other companies are asking 
$40 to $42 and are able to dispose of 
their product. One of the active com- 
panies holding to the higher prices 
announces having sold 60,000 tons of 
iron in the last 60 days, with in- 
quiries still coming in. Shipments of 
pig iron are delayed by reason of car 
shortage and embargoes. A _ consid- 
erable tonnage was started the latter 
part of the week to the Cincinnati and 
Chicago districts. The Alabama Co. 
soon will blow in its Gadsden furnace, 
which has been repaired, and two other 
stacks are almost ready to be lighted 
and should be making iron the latter 
part of the month. Sales during the 
past week were made to consumers 
in various parts of the country. South- 
ern melters took on some of the ton- 
nage. It is estimated that one-third 
the probable make of the last half has 
been sold by furnace companies of 
Alabama. 
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Coke Movement Tied Up 


Practically All Rail Outlets from Connellsville Region Closed—Mahon- 
ing and Shenango Valley Furnaces Most Seriously Affected 


Pittsburgh, April 13.—Practically all 
avenues of outlet for coke from the 
Connellsville regions are closed as a 
result of the strike of the railroad yard- 
men. Although some blast furnace in- 
terests received supplies up to Monday, 
and the Southwest branch yards of the 
Pennsylvania railroad were still operat- 
ing, making possible shipments as far 
east as Altoona, not a car has moved 
on other routes in the past 48 hours. 
While a large number of stacks have 
been banked as a consequence of the 
suspension of fuel shipments, quite as 
many are still in blast, and if the trans- 
portation tieup is not of long duration 
the latter will remain in continuous 
operation. Thus far the effect of the 
suspension has been most severe in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valley districts. 
All of the steelworks furnaces in these 
districts are banked, while five merchant 
blast turnaces have turned off the blast. 
None of the Pittsburgh district stacks 
yet has been forced down. Few of the 
active stacks, however, have more than 
a week’s supply of coke on hand and 
banking will be necessary unless there 
is an early restoration of rail service. 
A good deal of coke appears available. 
Up to the time of freight suspension, 
spot tonnages of both foundry and 
furnace beehive coke were being moved 
at $12, generally, with some business on 
either side of that figure. Considerable 
tonnage of furnace coke for last half 
is under negotiation. It is reported that 
a contract for 10,000 tons a month has 
been closed for that period at $10 
ovens, while another is said to be prac- 
tically closed on a sliding scale basis, 
calling for a minimum of $5.25 on $25 
valley basic pig iron and a maximum 
of $10 for coke on $44 valley basic pig 
iron. This latter deal, if concluded, 
would figure out a ratio of 4% to 1 
on valley basic pig iron. On last half 
foundry contracts, $10, ovens, appears to 
be the minimum’ with operators. 
Connellsville production of coke for the 
week ended April 3, is estimated by 
The Connellsville Ceurier to have been 
248,005 tons, against 254,552 tons in the 
previous week. 

Seaboard Advances Prices 

New York, April 12—Owing to the 
railroad situation, very little coke now 
is being moved. The Seaboard By- 
Products Coke Co. has notified cus- 
tomers that it proposes to make an ad- 
vance of $1 in its price to become 
effective tomorrow night. This interest 
has been making second half contracts, 
involving the same tonnages as existed 
on first half contracts, with regular cus- 
tomers, at $10 Connellsville. It is secur- 
ing $12 on all excess tonnage and on 
new business. Effective Wednesday 
morning, the Seaboard interest’s prices 
will be $11 and $12, Connellsville, re- 
spectively. Both New England by- 
product makers are out of the market 
on spot foundry coke, but the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. continues to 
book second half business at $13, Con- 
nellsville. Fair tonnages of spot bee- 
hive foundry coke are being booked at 


$11 to $12, Connellsville, agd in some 
cases, higher is being done. Beehive 
makers have about finished taking sec- 
ond half contracts for foundry coke. 


New England Buying Droops 


Boston, April 12.—With the advance 
in price of foundry coke to $15.40, 
delivered to New England consumers, 
the buying movement has noticeably 
dropped off. Undoubtedly a large per- 
cent of the year’s requirements in 
foundry coke has already been con- 
tracted for and additional business wil! 
be nearly all small lots for filling in. 
The Providence Gas Co. has an- 
nounced a price of $11, Connellsville, 
as governing its sliding scale con- 
tracts for April. The Seaboard Coke 
Co., Jersey City, is offering foundry 
coke in New England at a $10 base 
price to old customers to the limit 
of tonnage previously contracted. For 
new customers and increased tonnage 
for old customers this company’s price 
is on a $12 base or $16.40 delivered to 
New England. 


Market Is Unsettled 


Cincinnati, April 12.—The coke mar- 
ket in this district is unsettled and 
more particularly because of the inter- 
ruption of deliveries by the railroad 
strike. Shipments of coal are being 
abridged and while practically all ovens 
are resuming near capacity this pro- 
duction necessarily will have to be 
curtailed and in many instances en- 
tirely suspended in a short time un- 
less the railroad situation is relieved. 
In any circumstances a number of 
coke plants will have to shut down. 
Prices on the whole are unsettled and 
irregular. Contracts for a considerable 
tonnage of Connellsville foundry coke 
has been renewed at $10, ovens. There 
is a reported scarcity of Pocahontas 
furnace and foundry coke. There has 
been good buying of New River 
foundry coke recently, and one dis- 
tributor has booked at $12.50 ovens. 


Second Half Coke at $11 to $12 


St. Louis, April 10.—Contracting 
for coke for last half delivery has 
subsided to some extent. Some busi- 
ness was done in the past week, how- 
ever, aggregating about 4000 tons, at 
from $11 to $12 ovens, for the 72-hour 
Connellsville grade. Spot coke and 
second quarter requirements continue 
urgent, the demand being well ahead 
of available supplies, and prites very 
strong. Some sales have been made 
as high as $14. Sentiment among con- 
sumers and the better class cf dealers 
is strongly against further advances 
in price. 

Makers Unable to Ship 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Spot  fur- 
nace coke is bringing around $11, 
Connellsville, and some second half 
contracting for foundry coke has been 
done at $12, Connellville. The whole 
coke situation has been changed, how- 
ever, by the inability of makers to 
ship. 
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Bar Offers 
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Withdrawn 


Choking Off of Production Causes Contraction of Material On Market 
—Independent Seeks Implement Trade Tonnage at 2.35c 


Chicago, April 13.—Present plans 
are for the leading independent produ- 
cer of finished steel in the Chicago 
district to apportion its remaining last 
half tonnage of soft steel bars this 
week if possible. No decision has 
been made as to the price which will 
apply on this business, and it is pos- 
sible it may be sold at the figure pre- 
vailing at the time of delivery. Vari- 
ous delays in production have carried 
over so much first half tonnage that 
comparatively little mill space re- 
mains for third quarter material, and 
most of the tonnage to be appor- 
tioned will be for the final period. The 
leading ‘interest is not quoting ‘higher 
than 2.62c, Chicago, on bars, but has 
nothing to sell. 

Bar iron continues to be quoted at 
3.75c, Chicago mill, and upward. The 
mills are picking their inquiries from 
the large number being offered, tak- 
ing such specifications as are favor 
able to production. Railroads are in- 
quiring for much material, and the 
East is seeking to place orders with 
local makers. Delivery is the de- 
ciding: factor, the price not being re- 
garded mainly. ‘ 

Manufacturers of hard steel bars 
are quoting 3.75c, Chicago mill, and 
upward but price is no object to con- 
sumers of this product. Western mills 
are full for the next four or five 
months and are devoting their ener- 
gies entirely to filling the needs of 
their regular trade. Outsiders are able 
to obtain tonnage only at the conven- 
ience of the mill. 


Bookings Are Stopped 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Several in- 
dependent mills by reason of improved 
production and shipments lately took 
more steel bar business than usual 
the past week at prices ranging from 
3.25c to 4.00c Pittsburgh. Due to rail- 
road embargoes resulting from _ the 
strike they now have stopped booking 
as mills probably will close in a few 
days because of inability to ship 
product and receive materials. East- 
ern makers have made changes in 
bolt, nut and rivet prices. They are 
now quoting % by 4-inch and smaller 
bolts, rolled threads, 40 and 5 off 
against 40, 10 and 5 off formerly; and 
cut threads, small sizes, at 30 and 10 
off or same as large sizes. Large 
bolts are unchanged. These prices are 
for bolts with hot-pressed nuts. Bolts 
with cold-punched nuts now are 25 
off. Carriage bolts 4% by 6-inches and 
smaller with rolled threads which were 
40 and 5 off now are 30 and 10 off. 
Small sizes with cut threads which 
were 40 and 5 off now are 30 and 10 
off. Small sizes with cut threads now 
are 30 off where previously they were 
30 and 10 off. Previously orders for 
less than 100 piéces of any size were 
taken at the regular discounts. Hereafter 
makers will give the regular discount 
but will add an extra of five per cent 
for 25 to 99 pieces of a size and 10 
per cent for 10 to 24 pieces. Special 
prices will be made on less than 10 


pieces one-half inch and larger. 
Railroad spikes are unchanged at 
4.25c base but % and %-inch now are 
5.50c or % cent higher. Boat spikes 
in small lots are at 6.00c base and at 
5.50c base for 25 kegs or more. 

An inquiry for 1500 to 1600 tons of 
reinforcing bars for a job at Harris- 
burg, Pa., is current in this district, 
and it is reported an eastern mill has 
quoted a low price, Pittsburgh, on this 
business. 


Shipments and Production Down 


Pittsburgh, April 13—Both  ship- 
ments and production of steel bars 
have been shortly curtailed by the 
transportation tiewp. The leading in- 
dependent here continues in operation 
but three plants of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. in this city at which bars are 
rolled are affected by the interruption 
of steel shipments from other plants. 
Demands under present conditions can 
get little if any attention, but a 
large number still are coming out, 
one company recently being obliged to 
turn down an attractive order because 
of the railroad situation and the fact 
that it had withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. This inquiry was for 5000 tons 
of small rounds. It is understood 
that some of the independent makers 
of bars are naming the March 21 
prices to makers of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Makers of iron bars are heavily 
committed and holding firmly to 4.50c, 
base, for common iron. Some addi- 
tional business in iron bars has been 
placed by a Pittsburgh district con- 
sumer in the Middle West. Latest 
business of this sort carried the price 
of about 4.00c, Chicago, or 4.27c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

High Bids For Small Rounds 

Pittsburgh, April 13—As much as 
9.50c, base, recently was offered for 
% and 9/l6-inch cold-finished steel 
bars in rounds, but the business failed 
of acceptance as it involved quicker 
delivery than any of the makers could 
guarantee. No let-up is observed in 
the demand for prompt tonnages and 
those who can take on such business 
report no difliculty in making sales as 
high as 6.50c, base. This measures 
the maximum on any business that is 
reported here and prices range down 
to as low as 4.10c, at which price one 
large maker here is entering more or 
less business. Another large company 
is naming a base of 4.25c on such busi- 
ness as it finds itself in a position to 
accept. Marked falling away in pro- 
duction is likely if the transportation 
tie-up is of any considerable duration 
as makers of cold-finished steel bars 
largely are dependent upon current re- 
ceipts of hot-rolled bars to meet their 
obligations, as they have not been able 
to accumulate any reserve supplies on 
account of the comparatively light 
shipments over a long period. 


Only to Regular Trade 
Chicago, April 13.—Manufacturers of 
bolts and nuts are taking no business 
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from any but regular customers, and 
even these are able to buy only small 
lots for their most pressing needs. 


Shipments Are Suspended 


Pittsburgh, April 13.—While most 
makers of nuts, bolts and rivets in 
this district still are operating they are 
unable to make shipments on account 
of the railroad tieup and fears are 
expressed that unless the trouble is 
promptly settled, they will be obliged 
to curtail or suspend operations due 
to the lack of raw material. Makers 
are well booked through the third 
quarter and the completion of even 


Price Tendency Still Upward 


_ Pittsburgh, April 13—Although the 
Carnegie Steel Co. continues to quote 
hoops and bands at a base of 3.05c, 
Pittsburgh, and to take some business 
at that figure, independent companies 
are having no trouble in obtaining 
5.00c base, on such tonnages against 
which they can name a specific de- 
livery, and some business is reported 
as high as 6.00c. One large maker 
now quoting 5.00c, base, is said to be 
considering an advance to 5.50c, base 


Some Sales 


Of English and American Ferro Re- 
ported at $250—Spiegel Scarce 


New York, April 12—Some Eng- 
lish 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese 
has been sold for second half ship- 
ment to this country at $195, c.ilf. 
tidewater. Some outside English metal 
has been disposed of for spot de- 
livery, at $250, delivered. The ton- 
nages involved in both cases were 
small. No sizable business in domes- 
tic ferromanganese has characterized 
the market during the past week. 

Spiegeleisen, while scarce, continues 
obtainable for spot shipment as well 
as for the future. Current asking 
prices range from $62 to $65, furnace, 
for 20 per cent. 


Will Make Ferromanganese 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Although 
spiegeleisen is difficult to obtain, a 
limited tonnage has been sold at $62 
to $65, furnace. One maker is asking 
$75 on futures. Some standard ferro- 
manganese for last half delivery was 
sold at $200, delivered. Some spot material 
sold at $250, delivered and some 74 to 
76 per cent for April, May and June 
at $230, delivered. Some of the latter 
grade was sold for April delivery at $250. 
The Sheridan furnace is now on pig 
iron, but is expected to start on ferro- 
manganese in May. The Reusens 
stack is making pig iron, but is ex- 
pected to switch to ferromanganese 
in July. One Dunbar furnace is being 
relined and will go on ferromanganese. 

Several good tonnages of high-grade 
Chinese, Indian and Brazilian man- 
ganese ore sold at 70 to 75 cents, tide- 
water. 


Ferromanganese Firmly Held 


Pittsburgh, April 13—The situation 
in ferromanganese remains extremely 
firm in this district, both as regards 
prompt and deferred shipments. While 
no considerable amount of tonnage yet 
has changed hands here at $250, de- 
livered, for early tonnages, that price 
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is as low as any of the makers now 
are naming, while on last half ton- 
nages of domestic material $200, de- 
livered, is the general quotation. Some 
fourth quarter English ferromanganese 
recently has been offered at around 
$175, cif. Atlantic seaboard, but buy- 
ers have shown no disposition to take 
on such offerings as they seem to 


doubt the ability of English makers 
to make deliveries. On domestic ma- 
terial for prompt delivery for con- 


sumption in this district, $235 appears 
to be as high as any business has been 
done. 

Prompt supplies of spiegeleisen also 
are small and makers have exceedingly 
firm price ideas, as they are committed 
against practically all of their produc- 
tion over the first half of this year. 
Inquiries for third and fourth quarter 
delivery are increasing on account of 
the extremely tight situation in ferro- 
manganese. No improvement can be 
reported in the market for 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon and ferrochrome and 
ferrotungsten remain in extremely 
light demand. Although domestic 
ferrochrome is quoted up to 20 
cents per pound competition for busi- 
ness is extremely sharp among domes- 
tic producers and less than 17 to 18 
cents a pound recently has been 
named. 


All Prices Higher 


Chicago, April 13.—More activtity is 
noted in the market for spiegeleisen 
and prices are firm and tending down- 
ward at $60 to $65. On prompt ferro- 
manganese $250 is known to have been 
done recently and $200 for last half is 
being held firmly. The silvery situa- 
tion is difficult to probe, one Jack- 
son county interest having withdrawn 
itis former price of $55, furnace, and 


others ot being in the market The 
Tennessee maker is also out of the 
market. 


Settling Tie Prices 


Pittsburgh, April 13—Two quota- 
tions probably will prevail on cotton 
ties this season since the indications 
are that the Carnegie Steel Co. will 
open its books this year at slightly 
higher prices, while the attitude of 
independent makers is that they should 
get relatively as much for ties as they 
can obtain for hoops and bands. On 
the present base of hoops and bands, 
this would indicate a price of $2.25 to 
$2.50 per bundle of 45 pounds for 
cotton ties from independent mills, 
and a price by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
of $1.90 to $1.95 in lots of 3000 
bundles or more. One Pittsburgh 
maker having a capacity of 300,000 
bundles of cotton ties, has announced 
that he will not roll them this year 
unless orders are placed now and a 
price equivalent to at least 5.00c ‘for 
hoops and bands can be obtained. 
Since a cotton crop of 12,000,000 bales 
is indicated this year, and tie produc- 
tion will be based on such a crop, a 
considerable shortage might result 
from the withdrawal of this company 
from the market. <A _ 12,000,000-bale 
cotton crop would require 2,400,000 
bundles of ties and allowing for 10 
per cent which will be remade from old 
ties, such a crop would involve new 
production of 2,160,000 bundles. 
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Plate OutputGut Off 


Eastern Mills Forced to Close by Breakdown of Movement of Material 
—Quick Congestion Feared—Important New Inquires Appear 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Railroad 
embargoes are general as the result 
of the strike and plate mills unable to 
ship or receive materials. Because 
of this dowble reason some of the 
mills already have been forced to sus- 
pend. All mills of the Lukens Steel 
Co. are down but one, the plate mill 
of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
is idle and all others are expected to 


stop within a week if the strike con- 
tinues. Prior to this development in 
the railroad situation, an unusual rush 


of specifications against first quarter 
contracts just expired was directed to 
the plate mills and many new in- 
quiries appeared including 20,000 tons of 
ship steel for one yard and similar 
material for other yards. A new Balti- 
more & Ohio inquiry for 5000 to 10,000 
tons and anew Pennsylvania inquiry for 
several thousand tons as well as numer- 
ous others also were put out. The 
whole situation now hangs on railroad 
strike developments. Independent mills 
generally last quoted 4.00c Pittsburgh. 
During the past week the United 
Kingdom bought several lots of plates 
at 4.00c Pittsburgh for tank and 4.25c 
for ship quality. Italy took several 
tonnages at these prices. The Japanese 


demand has stopped following a re- 
action in the speculative market in 
that country due to overloading by 
some interests there. Plates out of 
stock in Japan are commanding less 
than $125 per net ton compared with 
$150 about three weeks ago. 


Output Likely to Suffer 


Pittsburgh, April 13—The effect of 
the railroad tieup is likely to be more 
severe upon plates than on the lighter 
lines of finished steel, for while stock- 
ing of sheets, tin plate, wire and pipe 
is possible, the attempt of most mak- 
ers is to run the former product direct 
from the mills onto the cars. This 
will not be possible if serious con- 
gestions at the mills is to be avoided 
and is hardly likely with the move- 
ment of cars largely tied up. Milis in 
this district still are running, but are 
likely to be the first to go down in 
the event the strike is protracted. The 
Pressed Steel Car Co. is seeking about 
1500 tons of material for 500 hopper 
cars fur the Bethlehem Steel Co. De- 


mand from fabricatne iterests is 
fairly brisk. The leadine imdependen* 
here has withdrawn all quotations 


pending the settlement vi the strike 


Canada Needs Tonnage 


Buffalo, April 13.—Plate activity 
during the week has been light. An 
inquiry of 1000 tons is reported from 
a Canadian source. It is understood 
that the situation in Canada is rather 
stringent and that some shipyards have 


been forced to close down for lack 
of plates. 
Little Tonnage for 1920 
Chicago, April 13.—While the lead- 
ing interest has a small tonnage re- 


maining of its plate mill capacity for 
1920 delivery, this is being eaten into 


daily and probably will disappear 
shortly. Most sales of plates by this 
interest give no promise of delivery, 
but the expectation is to cover most 
of present commitments during this 
year. Its quotation remains firm at 
2.92c, Chicago mill. The leading in- 


dependent will apportion its remaining 
plates during the present week, but 
has not determined its price. It ap- 
pears certain that plate tonnages have 
been taken recently by at least one 
eastern producer at 4.00c, Pittsburgh, 
and prompt shipment has been given 


Warehouse Demand 


Continues Unabated Despite Rail 


Strike—Prices Unchanged 
New York, April 12.—Despite the 
railroad strike, demand in the local 


warehouse market continues unabated. 
Some consumers in the outlying dis 
tricts, it is believed, are not aware of 
the widesweeping effects of the strike, 
while others are going ahead on the 
assumption that the tie-up will be ol 
short duration Should the railroad 
trouble continue for any length of 
time, however, a marked depressing 
influence undoubtedly would be felt. 
Prices are unchanged, with demand 
principally for bars and sheets. 


Shape Demand Heavy 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Iron 
steel jobbers here say that a 
erable portiom of the current demand 
for material out of stock is coming 
from distant points. This is especially 
noticeable in shapes, for which there 
is considerable demand from the West 
Jobbets continue to have a great deal 
of trouble in replenishing their stocks, 
and few of them have any sheets or 
small bars or bar size shapes in stock. 
In many cases the major portion of 
the steel products which are being 
shipped to jobbers here is being un- 
loaded and shipped direct to con- 
sumers, and thus never sees the ware- 
houses. Prices are unchanged. 


and 
consid- 


Resigns Presidency 


J. V. W. Reynders, who with a 
group of associates acquired the 
American Tube & Stamping Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn., in December 1917, 
is relinquishing the presidency which he 
assumed temporarily during the re- 


organization period 

Conditions brought about by the 
war necessitated his continuance as 
executive head beyond the period that 
was. originally intended, and Mr. 
Reynders now has asked to be re- 


devote his time 
private prac- 


lieved in order to 
more exclusively to his 
tice as financial and commercial ad- 
viser in the manufacture of steel. He 
remains on the executive committee 
and will also continue to act in an 
advisory capacity 
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Scrap Market Unsettled 


Shutting Off of Shipments Due to Strike Depresses Prices—Some 
Dealers Are Embarrassed — Railroad Lists Are Heavy 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1164 


Chicago, April 13.—The full effect 
of the present strike by railroad yard- 
men is being felt by scrap iron and 
steel dealers, and it is almost impos- 
sible to move any material in the 
Chicago switching district. Scrap mov- 
ing toward the city which can be di- 
verted to consumers outside the dis- 
turbed area is about the only active 
feature. Most consumers find their 
operations interfered with seriously 
and would be unable to use scrap if 
it could be delivered to them because 
of fuel shortage. One feature of this 
situation is that considerable money is 
tied up in the tonnage held on rail- 
road tracks, and some smaller opera- 
tors are becoming embarrassed be- 
cause of their capital being held up by 
material on which they can realize 
nothing. Railroad offerings at present 
are a little heavier than usual. The 
Southern offers 3545 tons, the Santa 
Fe 2200 tons, the Wabash 1200 tons, 
the Northern Pacific 1000 tons, and 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha 900 tons. 


Trading Is Paralyzed 


New York, April 12—Due to one 
of the worst traffic tie-ups in recent 
years, trading in the local scrap mar- 
ket has been brought to a virtual 
standstill. All lines, with the possible 
exception of the Reading, are refusing 
to accept freight, and the trade, con- 
sumers and dealers alike, are center- 
ing all efforts on adjusting conditions 
where possible. A number of the mills 
and plants are facing, at least a partial 
shutdown due to scarcity of fuel. So 
far as can be learned, however, no 
restrictions upon production have yet 
been put into effect in this district. 
While the market is nominal, some 
changes appear obvious. Clean cast 
borings are off about $1, holding at 
$17 to $17.50 f.o.b. New York; stove 
plate is off $2, being quoted at $28 
to $29. Steel car axles are up about 
$2, holding at $39 to $40. 


Market Is Very Unsettled 


Pittsburgh, April 13—The trans- 
portation tieup has served to render 
duller and even more unsettled the 
scrap iron and steel market here. 
Prices of all of the steel works grades 
are off at least $1 a ton from their 
recent levels and steelmakers inter- 
ested to the extent of making a bid 
are not offering within a couple of 
dollars of the price considered mini- 
mum by dealers. One steel’ company 
which recently took on a tonnage of 
heavy melting steel at $26, now is bid- 
ding only $23.50 for that grade. Steel- 
makers generally remain out of the 
market and as a class probably will 
not be in again for some time. The 
plant suspensions resulting from the 
strike mean present stocks will last 
longer and these recently were esti- 
mated to be sufficient to carry the 
works well into May. Other steel 
works grades are down in sympathy 





with heavy melting steel, but the mar- 
ket continues to exhibit a fair degree 
of strength on foundry material, sup- 
plies of which remain extremely light. 


Rerolling rails continue to weaken 
under a light demand. Receipt of 
some fair-sized orders by the car 


builders tends to sustain the market 
in old car wheels. Railroad scrap 
ofierings are rather heavy. The Balti- 
more & Ohio offers about 25,000 gross 
tons, including 12,000 tons of miscel- 
laneous yard material and about 12,000 
gross tons are offered in the April list 
of the Norfolk & Western. 


Mills Not Interested In Scrap 


Philadelphia, April 13—The scrap 
market here is quiet, shipments are 
halted by the railroad strike and mills 
are showing no interest in scrap, their 
chief concern being their coal supply. 
Most scrap business at present is be- 
tween dealers with the market general- 
ly weak and prices lower. 


Buffalo Market Lifeless 


Buffalo, April 13——The beginning 
of this week finds the market in a 
dead condition. The market prior to 
the strike of the switchmen was ex- 
tremely quiet, and the influence of the 
strike has been to paralyze all activ- 
ities. The strike rendered it impos- 
sible to bring in material, ship it out, 
or even make intra-city transfers. 
Prior to the strike there was little or 
no activity, or rather just enough in 
each grade to bolster up the market. 
With the cessation of railroad activ- 
ities and the consequent embargoes 
this has completely died down. 


No Shipments Are Moving 


Cleveland, April 13—Not a pound 
of scrap iron and steel is moving in 
the Cleveland district. Melters are 
embargoed, yards are unable to work 
their accumulations out and have 
laid off some labor, while prices gen- 
erally have receded. Even heavy 
cast, which with other foundry grades 
has been the only strength of the 
lecal scrap market recently, has 
slumped because of the inability of 
yards to handle it. Every grade on 
the Cleveland list with the exception 
of stove plate, iron axles, steel car 
axles, railroad malleable and No. 1 
cast has been marked dcewn. No. 1 
cast is the only valley scrap grade to 
hold up. Weakness just now is more 
pronounced in No. and No. 
busheling than in an; other descrip- 
tions. Further price recessions are 
feared if the strike continues a few 
days longer. 


Strike Hits the Market 


Cincinnati, April 12—The railroad 
strike has hit the scrap market hard 
and there is little activity and prac- 
tically. no movement of _ stocks. 
Added to this dealers in this territory 
are experiencing a renewed labor 
shortage and are having difficulty in 
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getting men to prepare stocks for 
shipment. One interest has been 
carrying big display advertisements 
in daily newspapers for help for the 
past 10 days, offering exceptionally 
attractive wages and others are giving 
special inducements through employ- 
ment agencies, but the results are by 
no means satisfactory and business is 
handicapped. Mill yards are well 
supplied with scrap and dealers have 
accumulated some surplus of certain 
grades. Buying has been moderate. 
Some good inquiries are in the mar- 
ket but actual sales are light. 


St. Louis Market Quiet 


St. Louis, April 10.—The scrap iron 
and steel market is inert. Nothing 
whatever is transpiring, even between 
dealers. The apathy has been empha- 
sized by the strike of switchmen, re- 
sulting in partial embargoes, and ex- 
treme difficulty in getting cars to the 
plants. Mills and foundries announce 
they will purchase nothing until the 
labor situation clears and there is some 
assurance that inbound and outbound 
freights can move normally. Most ot 
the consumers have supplies on hand 
to enable them to keep busy for a 
long while. Prices are on the down- 
grade, notable reductions having been 
made in dealers’ lists during the week, 
the cuts ranging from 50 cents to $2 
a ton. Yard interests, which are suf- 
fering from a serious shortage of 
labor, are loath to take on tonnages, 
even at concessions under latest quo- 
tations. Some dealers who sold short 
recently are covering at fair profit, but 
new business is unusually scarce. The 
railroads are offering more freely. 
Among the new lists are: Wabash, 
3000 tons; St. Louis & San Francisco, 
2000 tons; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
600 tons, and St. Louis & Southwes- 
tern, 450. Fundamentally, conditions 
remain sound. Consumption continues 
on a large scale, and mills and found- 
ries have orders ahead which will 
keep them busy indefinitely. There is 
still an enormous quantity of scrap to 
be bought for the last half. 


Southern Market Inactive 


Birmingham, Ala. April 13.—The 
scrap iron and steel market in the 
south still is inactive. No general 


lowering of dealers’ prices is noted 
and melters of heavy melting steel de- 
cline to pay the figures quoted. Of- 
fers made by the large melters of $5 
per ton less than the general dealers’ 
quotation are being accepted by deal- 
ers in some parts of the south. Stocks 
in the yards of dealers are just suf- 
ficient to meet present needs. Con- 
sumers are looking for lower prices. 


Output Held Up 


In Tubular Products But Week’s Tie- 
up Will Cause Suspensions 


Pittsburgh, April 13.—While the 
shipments of tubular goods has been 
halted by the freight tieup resulting 
from the railroad yardmen’s strike, 
only the plants in the Youngstown 
district yet have suspended operations. 
Lack of fuel has forced the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. into idleness. The 
National Tube Co. reports all plants 
still im operation and that it is stock- 
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ing its production. The Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co. and LaBelle Iron 
Works, still were running today and 
in Pittsburgh, the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., the A. M. Byers Co. and 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., are running, 
though making no shipments. If the 
railroad tieup continues beyond this 
week, it is probable that some of these 
companies will have to suspend. 
The Girard, O., plant of A. M. Byers 
Co. can keep going for about a week, 
but suspension at its Pittsburgh plant 
is unlikely unless the tieup is pro- 
tracted. Marketwise, the situation is 
unchanged save for the fact that mak- 
ers are more completely out of the 
market on new business than they 
have been. Current inquiries are be- 
ing filed or refused by all makers at 
present, pending a settlement of the 
railroad trouble. 


Small Sizes Bring Premiums 


New York, April 12.—Smaller sizes 
of cast iron pipe, especially where 
favorable deliveries can be promised, 
are bringing a premium in a number 
of instances of approximately $2. De- 
mand continues urgent, and with deliv- 
eries three and four months off, an 
unusually strong situation prevails. No 
general advance, however, has_ yet 
been made. Inquiry, while strong, has 
fallen off somewhat due to the atten- 
tion now being centered upon the rail 
strike, and pipe makers have much to 
engage their attention in the same 
direction. Operations so far have not 
been affected. Municipal demand re- 
mains dull. 


Cities Buy Almost Nothing 


Chicago, April 13.—Apparently cities 
which have funds with which to buy 
cast iron pipe have covered their re- 
quirements: for the year, and others 
having trouble with financing may not 
be able to take much tonnage. At 
any rate, the pipe market in the West 
is devoid of inquiry from this source. 
However, shops are busy on tonnage 
already booked and considerable sell- 
ing is being done constantly for in- 
dustrial purposes and by private buy- 
ers for housing projects and the like. 
This is made up for the most part of 
small tonnages but the aggregate is 
heavy. In some respects this buying 
is preferable to that done’ by cities 
as it is spread out over the year, while 
pipe for city use usually is bought at 
one time for the entire season. 


Pipe Market Strong 


Birmingham, Ala., April 13.—While 
there is less demand for smaller sizes 
of cast iron pipe, sufficient contracts 
are in hand for steady operation of 
all plants. Shipments are still de- 
layed. Quotations remain the same as 
they have been for the past month. 
Several large contracts are in prospect. 
The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. an- 
nounces that the electric furnace in- 
stalled at its plant is proving suc- 
cessful in the manufacture of light- 
weight cast iron pipe. 


Investment bankers of Cleveland are 
offering $600,000 eight per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the Peerless 
Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, O., at 
par. The company was established in 
1914 and sales for 1919 totaled $2.,- 
924,601 net current assets were $762,- 
065 as of Feb. 28. 
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Sheet Mills Are Hard Hit 


Strike Heavily Curtails Operations in Principal Districts—American 


Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Opens Last Half Books 


Pittsburgh, April 13.—The _ switch- 
men’s strike not only has affected ship- 
ments of sheets, but also has curtailed 
mill operations. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., which recently had 
more than 90 per cent of its sheet 
mills in operation, this week reports 
less than 70 per cent active. This con- 
dition is due less to the ability of the 
company to ship material than to the 
fact that a’number of important plants 
were unable to accumulate any re- 
serve supplies of fuel or steel. In- 
dependent companies also have suf- 
fered considerably because of the 
scarcity of fuel. Opening of the books 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. for last half business took place 
today and announcement has been 
made that the company will allot its 
production for that period as it did 
during the first half of the year. No 
figures as to the amount of tonnage 
that will be available have been given 
out, but the general impression is 
that the carry-over of first half busi- 
ness will not amount to much more 
than a. month’s output, and the as- 
sumption is that the tonnage to be 
allotted will be fairly heavy. Rumors 
have been current that the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., contemplated 
imposing a higher price on open 
hearth than on bessemer steel, but 
this is officially denied and it is stated 
that the company will make no change 
from the March 21 schedules, either 
as regards base prices, extras or dif- 
ferentials. While no official opening 
of books for third quarter business 
has been announced by any of the 
independent companies, some of them 
are taking such business with mini- 
mum quotations of 5.50c for black, 
7.00c for galvanized and 5.00c for blue 
annealed. 


Youngstown Mills at Standstill 


Youngstown, O., April 13.—Produc- 
tion of sheets in this territory prac- 
tically is at a standstill, and indica- 
tions are that all plants will be idle 
before the end of this week. Sheet 
mills now inactive due to the switch- 
men’s strike include those of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., and about 20 
per cent of the Brier Hill Steel Co.’s 
units. Mills running early this week 
included those of the Trumbull Steel 
Co., the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., and 
the Falcon Steel Co. All grades of 
sheets were piled high in mill ware- 
houses here prior to the present tie- 
up. Third and fourth quarter busi- 
ness is being accepted from regular 
customers by certain mills here. A 
large proportion of sales have been 
closed with western buyers who are 
willing to pay higher prices than the 
mills can obtain in the East. Some 
No. 10 blue annealed for third and 
fourth quarter has been booked at 
prices ranging from 6.50c to /7.00c, 
Youngstown. These prices are high 
compared with recent bookings of other 
companies here, who expect to quote 


between 5.50c to 6.50c. A carload of 
blue annealed seconds receartly brought 
6.55c, mill. Jobbing interests who 
placed business last January with the 
leading sheet producer for first quar- 
ter delivery have been notified that 
shipment cannot be made until August 
on account of delayed rollings. This 
announcement was made before ‘the 
present railroad _tieup. Conditions 
now indicate that shipments will be de- 
ferred still further. Black sheets of 
stamping quality and automobile sheets 
still are in heavy demand by the 
trade. Buyers are paying anywhere 
from 13.00c to 17.00c, depending upon 
the grade, for prompt shipment. Fu- 
ture rollings of automobile sheets are 
held considerably under these figures. 


Tin Plate Output 


Reduced Sharply by Strike—Third of 
Corporation’s Mills Busy 


Pittsburgh, April 13.—The strike of 
the railroad yardmen has sharply cur- 
tailed operations of the tin plate mills, 
largely because it has shut off fuel 
and steel supplies. Only 37 per cent 
of tin plate capacity of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., is in operation, 
or only about one-third of the num- 
ber of mills that were running re- 
cently. Tin plate mills of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., thus far have 
not been affected by the labor situa- 
tion as this plant is served by river 
transportation, and materials are avail- 
able to keep it in operation for at 
least a week and probably longer. 
Most other independent companies, 
however, are served entirely by rail 
and had accumulated neither raw ma- 
terial nor fuel. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., opened its books for 
third and fourth quarter tin plate 
today and announcement was made 
that the company would allot its pro- 
duction as it did during the first half 
of the year. Present prices, which 
have been in effect’ since March 21, 
1919, will continue and no change will 
be made by the company in extras or 
differentials. Independent makers are 
likely to name prices ranging anywhere 
from $7.75 to $8.50 against third and 
fourth quarter business from domestic 
sources, although it is probable that 
some of them will hold to the present 
base of $7 per base box, Pittsburgh. 
An export sale amounting to 15,000 
boxes is noted at $12 and no tonnage 
for foreign shipment is available at 
less than $11. 


Sell For Third Quarter at $8.50 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Tin plate is 
being sold here for the third quarter 
at $8.50 to $8.75, Pittsburgh. Ex- 
porters say it is very hard to get sup- 
plies as mills do not like to pack for 
export. They have offered $1i, $12 
and $13 without obtaining them. A 
small lot of tin plate for a domestic 
consumer was sold at $10. 
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Some Good! Awards Made 


Pittsburgh Shcp Takes 7,000-Ton Job—More Than 10,000 Tons Placed 
at New York—Plain Material Prices Not So Firm 


New York, April 13.—Mill prices 
on shapes are softening with some 
mills, fabricators asserting that con- 
cessions approximating 10 per cent 
have been made by at least one or two 
mills on the general run of shapes. 
This is believed in some quarters to 
be due to the Steel corporation’s con- 
tinued adherence to old prices. The 
range of independent .mill prices, how- 
ever, is unchanged at 3.25c to 4.00c, 
Pittsburgh, with the higher figure for 
favorable deliveries. The majority of 
the mills are quoting around 3.75c. 
Several sizable contracts feature the 
local structural market. The largest 
calls for 6700 tons for an addition to 
the office building of the Western 
Union Co. in this city. 


Acute Scarcity Is Likely 


Pittsburgh, April, 13—While struc- 
tural mills in this district show little 
change in operations due to the trans- 
portation tieup, they are likely to be 
among the first to be affected by a 
protracted strike. This is because 
stocking is not possible as in the 
lighter lines and the fact that cars 
may not be available for loading direct 
from the mills may bring early sus- 
pension. Few fabricating interests 
were getting full or prompt shipments 
against old orders before the railroad 
yardmen’s strike and an acute short- 
age of early supplies appears prob- 
able. Structural inauiries still are re- 
ported fairly numerous, but lettings 
are not quite as numerous as they 
were recently. The McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. has taken 7000 tons for a 
new refinery in Baltimore for the 
American Sugar Refining Co. 


Shape Tonnages Run Small 


Chicago, April 13.—Closing of con- 
tracts for structural material is con- 
fined largely to small lots and occa- 
sional instances are met where plans 
for large buildings have been given up 
because of material cost and labor 
difficulty. One of the latter instances 
is the Loridan hotel, Chicago, which 
had been expected to take a heavy 
tonnage. Additions to existing build- 
ings in Chicago to take advantage of 
the added height recently granted by 
ordinance also are slow to come out. 
The leading interest is’ quoting 2.72c, 
Chicago mill, on plain material. 


Most Activity in Exports 


Philadelphia, April 13——The East- 
ern Steel Co.’s shape mill at Potts- 
ville is down for lack of coal, and 
other shape mills are expected to go 
down soon on account of the railroad 
strike. The most activity in the past 
week has been in export buying for 
the United Kingdom. Italy bought 
some tonnage paying 4.25c, Pittsburgh, 
for structurals, and 4.50c for ship 
shapes. Shapes are now bringing in 
many cases % cent more for export 
than plates. Japan placed 4000 tons 
of ship shapes at a lower price quoted 
some time ago. India placed 2000 
structural shapes, and the Dutch East 


Indies several hundred tons. Several 
other smaller export lots also were 
placed. While one independent last 
week took business from regular cus- 
tomers at 3.15c, Pittsburgh, the usual 
price of the independents is 3.50c to 
4.00c, and shipments from stock at 
4.25c. Domestic inquiry last week im- 
proved, but the situation is now domi- 
nated by the strike. No _ structural 
lettings are reported. Fabricators say 
if the strike continues they must shut 
down within two weeks. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Miscellaneous buildings for Newport Co. at Carroll 
ville, Wis., 700 tons to Worden-Allen Co. 

Peoples Banking & Trust Co. building, Marietta, 0., 
321 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Mill building for Hoskins-Morainville Paper Co., 
Menominee, Mich., 216 tons, to Worden-Allen Co. 

Warehouse for Savage Tire Co., San Diego, Cal, 
197 tons, to California Iron Works, San Diego, Cal 

Refinery for the American Sugar Refining Co., Balti- 
more, 7000 tons, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Plant extension for Atlas Crucible’ Steel Co., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., 1200 tons to the MecClintie-Marshall Co. 

Addition to Western Union building, New York City, 
6700 tons, awarded to American Bridge. 

State bridge at Newburgh, N. Y., 1600 tons, to 
American Bridge. 

Bank building addition, Wilmington, Del., 
to Dietrick Bros. 

Highway bridge, Asbury Park, N. J., 350 tons, to 
independent. 

Plant for American Brakeshoe & Foundry Co., 
Newark, N. J., 1000 tons, to Levering & Garrigues. 

Storage tanks for the New Orleans Refining Co., 
New Orleans, 1800 tons, to Standard Boiler Works 

Plate Shop for Newburgh Shipyards Inc.. Newburgh, 
N. Y., 800 tons, to American Bridge. 

Bridge work for Norfolk & Western, 650 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Office building ‘for Barrett Co.. New York, 3600 
tons. to Heddon Iron Construction Co 

Gillespie building. New York, 1200 tons, to Heddon 
Iron Construction Co. 

Addition to refinery Standard Oj] Co. at Toledo, 
250 tons to the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

Building for Champion Engineering Co., Canton, 0., 
150 tons; to Bellefontaine Bridge & Steel Co. 

Building for M. & M. Drawn Steel Co., Erie, Pa., 
300 tons; general contract let to Henry Shank, Erie 

Two factory buildings for James R. Gloyd Co., 
Grafton, 0., 200 tons; to Fort Pitt Bridge Works 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


200 tons, 


Office building for Standard Oil Co., Milwaukee, 


800 tons, bids asked. 

Roosevelt theater, Chicago, 600 tons, Henry Brick 
son, contractor, bids asked. 

Hotel at Atlantic City, N. J.. for Du Pont de 
Nemours Co., 3000 tons; bids being taken. 

Heat treating plant for General Drop Forge Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 130 tons: bids being taken. 

Pit furnace building for Interstate Iron & Steel 
Co.. South Chicago, 125 tons, bids asked. 

High line trestle for Wisconsin Steel Co., South 
Chicago, 800 tons, bids asked. 


an Loss 


Yet Shown in Wire Mill Production 
—Trucks Being Used 


Pittsburgh, April 13—While_ the 
movement of wire and wire products 
from Pittsburgh plants, except that 
which is being moved by motor trucks, 
has been halted by the transportation 
tieup, plant operations are unaffected. 
The plant of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. at Farrell, Pa., has sus- 
pended because of a lack of fuel, but 
the Donora, Pa., and other Pittsburgh 
district plants of this company are 
in operation. Plants of the Jones & 
Laughlin. Steel Co. both here and at 
Woodlawn, Pa., are running, but this 
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company withdrew from the market 
late last week following the announce- 
ment by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
railroad that it could not accept 
freight for the west after midnight, 
\pril 9, nor for the east on April 10. 
The Pittsburgh Steel Co. has its plant 
at Monessen, FPa., running, but a short- 
age of limestone tnreatens to bring an 
early suspension. This company is 
served on fuel by water, but depends 
entirely on rail shipments for lime- 
stone supplies and its present stocks 
hardly are sufficient to last more than 
this week. Practically all companies 
are out of the market on new busi 
ness and hardly will re-establish quo- 
tations until either the strike is over 
or gives signs of coming to an end. 


Railroad Strike Discouraging 


New York, April 12.—The railroad 
strike situation is causing considerable 
concern to wiremakers, who only re- 
cently had begun to catch up with 
requirements and _ considered’ they 
shortly would be able to modify the 
policy they have followed for six 
months, of rationing their customers. 
By reason of recent railroad embargoes 
it has been very difficult for manu- 
facturers, especially in New England, 
to pile up stocks of coal and other 
materials, so that if the strike situation 
continues to gain momentum, it will 
not be long before operations at plants 
and among them, wire mills, are af 
fected. 


Cannot Ship Nail Product 


Chicago, April 15.—Wire and _ nail 
mills in this district are not greatly 
affected by the present strike of yard 
men, as far as production is concerned, 
but are meeting with considerable 
difficulty when it comes to shipping the 
product. The effect of the strike on 


More Cars 


Included in New York Central Order 
Equipment Inquiries Keep Up 


New York, April 12—The New 
York Central has increased the total 
number of freight cars recently or- 
dered to 8200 and now is inquiring for 
an additional 1000 stock cars which 
are expected to be placed shortly. It 
has placed a total of 265 passenger 
cars and has placed or will place 193 
locomotives. 

Of the freight cars placed, 3500 went 
to the Standard Steel Car Co. 3500 
to the American Car & Foundry Co., 
500 to Haskell & Barker, and 500 to 
Pressed Steel Car Co. The greater 
portion of the 265 passenger cars 
awarded went to the Standard Steel 
Car Co., and the American Car & 
Foundry Co., each receiving orders for 
100. Other car orders involve 500 
gondolds for the Rock Island to the 
Bettendorf Mfg. Co. 

The largest new locomotive ‘in- 
quiry to be reported is one involving 
30 locomotives for the Chicago, Bur 
lington & Quincy, the Missouri Pacific 
is asking for 15 Mikado-type loco- 

The Southern Pacific is inquiring 
for 40 locomotives. 


Spike Makers Out of the Market 


Pittsburgh, April 13.—Makers of 
spikes who for several weeks past have 
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been accepting only limited tonnages 
and these only from regular custom- 
ers, now are out of the market en- 


tirely on account of the interruptions 
of the movement of freight due to the 
strike of the railroad yard men. Busi- 
ness in other track material also has 
come largely to a standstill because 
of the transportation situation. 


Locomotives Are Wanted 


Cleveland, April 14-—The Southern 
Pacific railroad is in the market for 
40 locomotives and one of the build- 
ers is inquiring for about 1000 tons 
of material against this business. The 
Lackawanna Steel Co. has sold the 
Clover Leaf 2500 tons of open-hearth 
80-pound rails at $57, mill. 


Some Cars Being Bought 


Chicago, April 13—While not much 
activity is being exhibited in the mar- 
ket for railroad freight cars, either 
in buying or inquiry, a little business 
is being done. The New York Central 
Trunk railroad has awarded 3000 box 
cars of which the American Car & 
Foundry Co. will build 2000, the re- 
mainder going to a Canadian builder. 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad is in- 
quiring for 1500 box cars, 600 flats 
and 500 refrigerator. The Nickel Plate 
has issued an inquiry for 500 hop- 
pers, the Southern Pacific for 250 bal- 
last cars, and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad is having plans drawn for 
1000 coal cars. 

Considerable inquiry for odd lots of 
standard steel rails such as 500 tons 
or so is being received from smaller 
railroads, and two such lots were 
closed recently without the promise of 
delivery date. One inquiry for 25,000 
tons of rail has been received, asking 
delivery in 1921. 


Ingot Production 


In March Shows Substantial Gain 
Over February Output 

The ingots for 

gross tons, 

pfoduction 


production of steel 
March totaled 3,296,799 
according to the monthly 
figures compiled by the American 
Iron and Steel institute. Represent- 
ing the output of 30 companies which 
in 1918 produced about 84.03 per cent 
of the ingots produced in the United 
States, the tonnage produced in 
March is a gain of 431,675 tons over 
the 2,865,124 tons of February. 

Of the total output, 2,484,995 tons 
were made by the open-hearth proc- 
ess, 795,164 tons by. the bessemer 
process and 16,640 tons by all other 
methods. For February, the corre- 
sponding figures were 2,152,106 tons 
by the open-hearth process, 700,151 
tons by the bessemer process and 
12,867 tons by all other methods. 

For the 30 companies. reporting 
production figures, the average daily 
production was 122,103 tons and since 
these companies produced about 84.03 
per cent of the total in the country 
for 1918, the approximate average 
daily production for the country was 
145,308 tons. This is an improve- 
ment over February of over 3000 
tons per day. The yearly rate for 
the 30 companies was 37,607,724 tons 
per year or 44,754,864 tons for the 
whole country. 
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Calm In Semifinished 


Business Comes Practically to a Standetill, but Prices Are Firm 


—Mills Feel Shortage of Steel 


April 13—While the 
transportation tieup on 
the production and shipments of semi- 
finished steel has been drastic in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valley dis- 
tricts, operation of the steel works in 
and around Pittsburgh and in_ the 
Wheeling: district has not yet 
affected. The various plants of 
Steel corporation’s subsidiaries 
along the rivers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are able to secure fuel supplies 
by water, and while’ stocks of steel 
which accumulated as a result of the 
recent shortage of cars are heavy, stor- 
age space is not so fully occupied as 
to interfere with plant activities, at least 
for a time. Plants of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., here and in Wood- 
lawn, Pa., are running and the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., has its plant at Mones- 
sen, Pa., in operation. Enough fuel is 
available at the latter plant to keep it 
going at least this week, and, being 
served by water, it might run even 
longer if it were merely a question o/ 
obtaining coal and coke. It is run- 
ning light on limestone supplies, how- 
ever, and only an early restoration of 
rail service will prevent a suspension 
for want of this material. Business 
has come practically to a standstill as 
a result of the tieup of railroad trans 
portation, but it was showing signs of 
letting down from the recent extreme 
activity before this trouble developed. 
Some interests look for an excited mar- 
ket with the termination of the trouble 
on the theory that finishing mills will 
use up such supplies as are available 
and want considerable tonnages to get 
actively going. Prices are holding at 


Pittsburgh, 
effect of the 


the 
strung 


been’ 


about the recent levels, with rerolling 
billets at $65 to $75 for either besse- 
mer or open-hearth steel; sheet bars . 
at $70 to $80 for open-hearth and about 
$10 per ton less for bessemer stock; 
wire rods at $70 to $75 for common 
rods; $80 for bessemer screw stock 
rods, and up to $100 for high carbon 
rods. 


Prompt Rerollers Sold at $65 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Several lots 
of rerolling billets of several thousand 
tons each were sold in the week at 
$60 to $65, Pittsburgh, the higher price 
being paid for prompt shipment. Forg- 
ing billets in small lots sold at $75 to 
$80, Pittsburgh. 


No Indication of Weakness 


Youngstown, O., April 12.—Present 
demand does not indicate any soften- 
ing in the market for sheet bars. Some 


tonnages were offered last week, but 
this was due to the fact that certain 
mills had export business on sched- 


ule which had to be deferred until the 


embargo on eastern shipments was 
lifted. To fill the gap in rolling 
schedules the mills accepted just 


enough business to take up the slack. 
Their offerings were absorbed quickly 
by regular customers. In certain 
quarters considerable backed-up busi- 
ness was cleaned up last month and 
the mills were about ready to start 
on second quarter orders when ship- 
ments were interrupted by the switch- 
men’s strike. Bessemer sheet bars are 








The Nonferrous Metals 





Future 

Straits 

tCopper N. ¥.° 

April i 19.25 61.50 
April 8. 19.25 61.00 
April 9.. 9.25 61.00 
SOU Epo contctecosesoneosus 19.25 64.00 
EUs Ee ce cnocceceomiacsebe 19.25 63.00 


*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 
tProducers, second quarter, June-July-August 


EW YORK, April 13.—Although the railroad 
situation has removed consumers’ buying inter 


est almost entirely from the nonferrous metal 


markets in the past few days, prices are holding firm 
for the most part 

Zine is steady at 8.50c for prime western at East 
St. Louls, which is a little higher than several sales 
lest week 

Tin moved up yesterday largely on account of a 
jump in the price at London, after low prices several 
days ago and much irregularity in the past few weeks. 
It was expected the high price yesterday would 
quickly shrink on account of the transportation situa- 


tion, and although the price of spot today was 63c 
to 63.25¢, or about a cent less than early yesterday, 
the drop was not as rapid as had been expected. 
There is active buying of tin in London, including 
some by this country. On account of the low ship- 
ments from the Straits last month, visible supply is 
low and the market is in a strong position. The 


near-future of 
road situation 


the metal depends much upon the rail- 
In addition te this trouble, the coat- 


quoted in this district between $75 

and $80, and the open-hearth grade 

between $80 and $85, Youngstown. 
tLead Zine 

New York 8t. Louis Spot Nickel 
basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
9.25 &.50 33.00 10.75 43.00 
9.25 8.425 33.00 10.75 43.00 
9.25 8.425 33.00 10.75 43.00 
9.25 8.50 33.00 10.625 43.00 
9.25 8.50 33.00 10.625 43.00 


19. 50¢, 





ing metal is hindered from being landed at New York 
by a harbor strike 


Copper is holding to the recently established levels 


of 19.25¢ delivered for spot and ‘second quarter 
18.50¢ for third quarter. These are producers’ prices 
to consumers on electrolytic. Casting is 18.75¢ and 
lake 19.37%c to 19.50¢. The outside electrolytic 
market is down to 18.50¢ on prompt metal at 
refinery, but not much has been done in the outside 
market. Stocks of copper are going into the extra- 


ordinary consumption of this country more rapidly 
than metal is being produced, sales 
months being several 
than crude output of the 
expected {o assume good still 


size before long, but 


is small. Brass and copper product mills and 
foundries have orders on hand for many months ahd 
excepting on rod, early deliveries on new orders are 


almost impossible. Some mills are not even accepting 

Lead shows littl change. Not much buying is 
being done just now but the market is sold many 
months ahead. The outside market is 9c New York 











Strike Paralyzing Steel Industry 


Railroad Switchmen's Walkout Speedily Forces More Than 50 Blast Furnaces To 
Blow Out—Mills in Youngstown District Operating at About 25 Per Cent of 


Capacity — Effect May Be 


ORE than 50 blast furnaces are idle as a result of 
M the “unofficial” strike of railroad switchmen, ac- 

cording to latest telegraphic reports to THe Iron 
Trave Review from the principal iron and steel districts of 
the country. The Mahoning and Shenango valleys have been 
the most seriously affected. In the Mahoning 18 out of 
a total of 25 stacks were banked, and in the Shenango 12. 
Other districts reported the following number banked: 
Chicago, 10; Buffalo, 4; Cleveland, 3; eastern Pennsylvania, 
2; Pittsburgh proper, 2, a total of 51. No furnace in Ala- 
bama had been banked up to Tuesday. 

Reports from all districts relating to blast furnace oper- 
ations state that more furnaces must be banked within 
a few days unless the strike is settled, and this situation 
is particularly true of Buffalo and eastern Pennsylvania. 
More than a score of furnaces are mentioned as being 
operated on slack blast. The biggest problem is the lack 
of coke. Reports from the Connellsville regions are that 
practically all production is suspended because of the 
inability to move shipments. 

While the record of blast furnace operations affords 
the truest index of conditions due to the strike affecting 
the shipments of raw materials, the steelworks and mills 
are in almost as serious predicament. Coming as a 


climax to a prolonged period of car shortage during 


Worse Than Steel Strike 


which many mills had filled most of their available stor- 
age space with finished material, the effect of the strike 
has been to choke further production. While steelworks 
and rolling mills have curtailed operations to a consider- 
able extent, however, the full force of the strike is not 
likely to be felt in these departments for several days. 
Then the strike appears likely to prostrate the mills more 
completely than the steel strike last fall. 

Mills in the Mahoning valley are not working at more 
than 25 per cent of capacity, but those in the Pittsburgh 
district are much more fortunate, due to the fact that they 
receive coal and coke shipments by means of water 
transportation. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
has reduced the operations at its tin plate mills to one 


third of what they were before the strike, while sheet 
mills both in the Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts 
have been particularly hard hit owing to the fact that 
they have stored heavily while struggling for weeks 
against a car shortage. 

Little iron ore is moving from the lower lake docks 
to furnaces, but furnaces are not embarrassed so much 
by lack of ore as of coal, coke and limestone. The 


amount of ore om hand at furnaces April 1 was 14,700,000 
tons, distributed among 325 furnaces, and furnaces have 
from two to three months’ supply. 


Output Loss Heavy If Strike Continues 


ITTSBURGH, April 13—If the keep going for some time. With Va. were running today, but how 
P strike of the railroad yardmen the large stocks of material which long they can continue to run cannot 

is not promptly settled, the have accumulated at these plants, be definitely stated. All steel plants 
effect on the iron and steel industry however, a congestion might develop in the Monongahela valley were in 
in this and adjacent districts is likely which will take longer to overcome operation, but not moving a pound 
to be even worse, as far as plant than the loss of production. of material, other than what was 
operations and production are con. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 14 of being carried away in, motor trucks. 
cerned, than was the steel plant strike jt; stacks out or banked, due to the The Pittsburgh Steel Co. had _ its 
itself. Already the steel works and trike, including two at _ Clairton, plant at Monessen, Pa. running, but 
blast furnaces in the Mahoning and one at Isabella, four at Newcastle, i was stated that it would be obliged 
Shenango valley districts largely are three at Farrell and five at Youngs- ‘© suspend unless rail shipments o: 
idle and if the suspension of rail town, and it expects to bank its /imestome were restored by the end 
transportation continues for another fyrnace at Mingo, and two stacks at Of the week. 
week, a number of plants and fur- Bellaire, O., Wednesday, due to the The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 


naces which remain in operation will shortage of fuel. 


be obliged to shut down. 


The company’s fin- 
ishing mills at Newcastle, Sharon, Far- 


had all departments at both its plants 
in operation. The National Tube Co. 
running, but 


All of the railroads in and out rell, Homestead and Duquesne and its reports all its plants 
of Pittsburgh have placed embargoes Edgar Thompson mills are running. that all production is being stocked. 
on the movement of freight, othe: Several finishing mills at the Home- Arrival of fuel by water will enable 


than perishable foods, and the situa- 


stead plant went down Monday night 


the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Jones 


tion has become so acute that mail because of the heavy accumulation of & Laughlin Steel Co. to keep their 
and passenger train service may be finished material. The Columbus, O. by-product plants going. 

curtailed. No break has occurred in plant as well as the Twenty-eighth Practically all of the steelworks 
the ranks of the strikers here, and _ street mills in Pittsburgh are down, blast furnaces in the Mahoning and 
not a distributing yard of any of the while the Painter and McCutcheon Shenango valleys have suspended and 
roads serving the Pittsburgh district mills are operating only in part. five merchant stacks in those dis- 


is operating today even in part. Plants of the 


Since most of the Pittsburgh plants 
are served with fuel by water, it 
is believed that many of them can 


~ —eegmntiencn er tie 


Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., LaBelle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, O., and the 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. 


tricts have stopped blowing. The 
latter comprise stacks Nos. 1 and 4 
of the Shenango Furnace Co., Sharps- 
ville, Pa., the Claire furnace, Sharps- 
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ville, operated by E. W. Mudge & 
Co., Pittsburgh, the Alice furnace of 
the Valley Mould & Iron Corp., 
Sharpsville, Pa. and the stack of 
the Sharpsvile Furnace Co., Sharps- 
ville. 

The Ella furnace at West Middle- 
sex, Pa., operated by E. W. Mudge & 
Co., Pittsburgh, the Fannie furnace, 
operated by M. A. Hanna & Co.,, 
Cleveland, also at West Middlesex, 
Pa., still are in blast, as are also the 
McKinney Steel Co. stacks at Jo- 
sephine and Scottdale, Pa., the Amer- 
ican Manganese Mfg. Co. stacks at 
Dunbar, Pa., the Cherry Valley fur- 
nace, operated by M. A. Hanna & Co., 
and the McKeefrey Iron Co. stack 
at Leetonia, O., and the Mattie fur- 
nace of the A. M. Byers Co. at 
Girard, O. Few of these stacks, how- 
ever, have more than a week’s sup- 
ply of fwel on hand and withdrawal 
of blast is likely unless the strike 
ends this week. Some already are 
running at checked blast. 

Practically all outlets from the 
Connellsville regions are shut off and 
very little coke has left the district 
except for short distances in the past 
48 hours. Production of coke is 
heavy for the reason that a full’ car 
supply was available yesterday and 
those not loaded yesterday will be 
loaded today. If the strike is ended 
by Thursday or Friday, the loss of 
iron production will be slight, as it will 
be possible to provide good supplies 
of coke from loaded cars now laying 
on sidings or in the producing dis- 
tricts. 


All Shipments Stopped in 
Mahoning Valley 


Youngstown, O., April 12.—All 
movement of freight in and out of 
the Mahoning valley has been stopped 
by the strike of the switchmen. Steel 
plant operations have been seriously 
affected, although some works con- 
tinue to operate by drawing on their 
coal reserves. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has three of its six furnaces at the 
Ohio works, in blast and can keep 
these stacks running for at least a 
week by using coke from its stock 
pile. Its open-hearth furnaces are idle 
the output of the three stacks being 
converted by the bessemer depart- 
ment. The only rolling mills active 
are those necessary to handle the 
bessemer production. 

While two stacks at the East 
Youngstown plant of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. were operat- 
ing today, officials planned to bank 
one of these Tuesday. Two other 
stacks already are banked. Only one 
battery of ovens was on coke the re- 
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maining three batteries being on gas. 
All other departments were idle. Two 
blast furnaces at the Haselton plant of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. are in 
operation and the three other stacks 
in this group are banked. Coke is 
being supplied by one battery of 
ovens, the company keeping the re- 
maining ovens on gas with coal being 
hauled to the plant in automobile 
trucks. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co. has two 
blast furnaces banked and one in blast. 
Production is being maintained in the 
open-hearth department, while the 
mills are rolling at 80 per cent of 
normal. Officials state that operation 
at the present rate can be continued 
over the balance of this week when 
the coal supply will be exhausted. 

At the Lowellville, O., plant of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., four of six 
open-hearth furnaces were being 
charged regularly. While the com- 
pany’s continuous-type billet and sheet 
bar mills at this plant were idle Mon- 
day, officials expected them to be 
operated by the night crew. The coke 
supply being cut off, the company 
was compelled to bank its Mary fur- 
nace. Its sheet and galvanizing de- 
partments in Youngstown are still 
operating. The Struthers furnace at 
Struthers, O., is banked. 

In the upper part of the Mahoning 
valley the Girard, O., stack of the A. 
M. Byers & Co., is banked. Opera- 
tion in the puddling department of the 
company is not affected. The sheet 
mills of the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, 
O., were rolling today and will con- 
tinue as long as the coal supply lasts. 
All sheet mills at the Niles works of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. were 
shut down Saturday and will not start 
again until conditions warrant. The 
tin plate mills at the Liberty plant of 
the Trumbull Steel Co., Leavittsburg, 
Q., also are idle. 


Ten Stacks Are Banked in 
Chicago District 


Chicago, April 12.—About 50 per 
cent normal operation is being main- 
tained by most steel mills in this 
district. As a result of the strike of 
railroad yardmen, movement of raw 
material into mills and finished mate- 
rial from them is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and is irregular. The Inland 
Steel Co., has been able to keep its 
three blast furnaces active, but faces 
the prospect of blowing out one if 
more fuel is not received soon. Other 
conditions of transportation are caus- 
ing mill production to be reduced ma- 
terially. The Illinois Steel Co. ha: 
five stacks active at the Gary plant 
and the same number at South Chi- 
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cago, having six banked at Gary and 
four banked it South Chicago. Open 
hearths and finishing mills are active 
in proportion to the blast fuenace op- 
eration. The plants at Joliet and Mil- 
waukee, both much smaller, are not 
affected much. Among smaller mills 
some are operating full, some are more 
or less interfered with, and a few have 
found it impossible to continue opera- 
tion. The situation will continue to 
cause trouble even after the strike 
ceases, and loss of production will be 


felt for several weeks at best. 


Ore Docks Are Affected: 
Shipments Held Up 


Cleveland, April 13.—Shipments or 
iron ore from lower lake docks to 
blast furnaces are being held up as a 
consequence of the railroad switch- 
men’s strike or embargoes duc to the 
strike.. The tieup, however, is not 
complete, as some of the docks are 
working at full capacity, although witn 
considerable uncertainty as to how 
long they may continue to do s»9. No 
loading was done at the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh railroad docks in Cleveland 
on Monday, but work was in proyress 
as usual at the Erie railroad docks. 
The Toledo docks were idle and no 
shipments were made from the Na- 
tional Tube Co.’s docks at Lorain, O., 
although the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road arranged to take 10 carloads of 
ore to Bellaire, O., on 
Huron, O., 
100 per cent. 
at Fairport, O., but an embargo served 


Tuesday. 
docks were working at 
No strike was reported 
to suspend work at the docks. Some 
shipments were made from the New 
York Central railroad docks at Ash- 
tabula, but a serious car shortage in- 
terfered with operations. All the men 
except one yard crew were out at 
the Pennsylvania railroad switchyards 
in Ashtabula. The company announced 
that it could handle 120 carloads of 
ore on Tuesday. Car shortage held 
up work at Conneaut, while docks at 
Erie, Pa., were working as usual. 
Three hundred and twenty-five blast 
furnaces had 14,700,000 tons of iron 
ore at their yards, collectively, on 
April 1. From the standpoint of ton- 
nage only, this would be sufficient for 
about three months, but the tonnage 
was unequally distributed, and further- 
more many furnaces required certain 
grades of ore to round out mixtures. 
Some of the furnaces are said to have 
but two weeks’ supply of ore on hand, 
while others have four months’ supply. 
The amount of ore on docks at Lake 
Erie ports April 1 was 7,534,406 tons. 
The ore supply is considered a sec- 
ondary factor in the difficulties of the 
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furnaces at present, but the decrease 
in consumption 
of fuel may h 
the total move es 
Lake Superior trict, whie 
ators had hoped would equal if not 
surpass 62,000,000 tons. 






Buffalo Furnaces Down ; 


Mills Also Idle 


suffalo, April 13—The Lackawanna 
Steel Co. has four 
as a result of the steel strike. The 
remainder of this 
naces and four furnaces of the Donner 
Steel Co., are on slack blast. The 


furnaces banked 


company’s fur- 


Buffalo Union Furnace Co. and 
Rogers, Brown & Co., are proceeding 
cautiously. All Lackawanna and Don- 


ner rolling mills are down, and the 
cpen-hearth furnaces are operating on 
a reduced basis. The Wickwire Steel 
Co.’s mills furnaces are operating 
as usual. 

The Ge 
Y. has been Wanked. 

Most plants have 
last four or five days on reduced opera- 
tion. The Semet-Solvay Co. is oper- 
ating its coke reduced 
basis, but there is promise of a slight 


stack at Charlotte, N. 


sufficient fuel to 


plant on a 
improvement in its coal supply. 


Operations in East May 
be Stopped in Week 


Philadelphia, April 13.—Iron and 


steel production in eastern Pennsyl- 


vania is seriously affected and will 
be completely stopped within a week 
if the railroad strike continues. The ef- 
fect of a prolongation of the strike 
would be vastly more sweeping and 
demoralizing than the steel strike. The 
effects have been so quickly apparent 
because recent railroad embargoes, car 
other 
vented accumulation of coal, coke and 
other materials. The plant of the 
Eastern Steel Co., at Pottsville, Pa., 
went down yesterday because of the 
All other steel plants in 


shortage, and obstacles pre- 


lack of coal. 
this district will be down before the 
end of the week unless coal arrives. 
The Alan Wood Iron and Steel Co. 
banked two furnaces Sunday. 

One of the Warwick furnaces at 
Pottstown, Pa., and the stack at Ox- 
ford, N. J., also have been banked. 
Others are expected to be banked soon 


Embargo in Alabama 


Birmingham, Ala., April 13.—While 
the switchmen’s strike has not spread 
to the Birmingham district as yet, the 
railroads have placed embargoes on 
shipments of iron and steel to the 
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north and east, and the effect of this 
is being felt to.a semious extent at the 


fu rie aie ; furnaces; have 


bee 
Three Furnaces Banked 
in Cleveland District 


April 13—Two of the 
of furnaces of the 
& Wire Co., in this 
city, and the Emma furnace, has been 


Cleveland, 
Central group 


American Steel 


banked, as a result of the switchmen’s 
strike. 
Kinney Steel Co., two of the Cleve- 


Four furnaces of the Mce- 
land Furnace Co., one of the Upson 
Nut Co., of this city, two of the 
Furnace Co., at Toledo, O., 
and the United States stack at Can- 
Some of these 


Toledo 


ton, still are running. 


plants, especially those connected with 


by-product coke ovens, are in posi- 


tion to continue unaffected for sev 


eral weeks; others will be forced out 
if the present tieup extends a week or 
more. All shipments of pig iron and 


steel into or out of this city have 
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been suspended, and current produc- 
tion is beingepiled in yards. Mill and 
. : . . . ° 
steel works “opefations in this terri- 


tory. have been wnly slightly affected 
up to this time.” 


All Connellsville Plants to 
Close: 33,000 Idle 


Uniontown, Pa., April 
33,000 to 35,000 men employed in the 
coal and coke industry in the Con- 
nellsville region are being thrown out 
of work as a result of the transporta- 
tion tieup due to the switchmen’s 
strike. Close observers predicted that 
by Wednesday evening all plants will 
be idle. A few plants suspended opera- 
tions today. But the great majority 
will close down Tuesday, while a few 
will be able to operate until Wednes- 
day, using cars loading 
Some cars were placed for 


12.—From 


placed for 
last week. 
Tuesday’s loading, but no loads were 
moved, and the cars filled the side 
tracks, making impossible the placing 


of any additional empties. 


Export Trade Is Heavy 


12.—I ron 


YORK, 


exports have 


April 


steel been 


EW 
N and 

picking up gradually, but the 
business has been concentrating in 
controlled hands. A report dur- 
ing the past week was to the effect 
that the Steel Products company has 
selling plates and shipbuilding 
material to Europe for. delivery 
throughout the first half of 1921. 


been 


During the past week, it was 
learned, 40,000 boxes of tin plate for 
delivery during fourth quarter were 
offered the exporters but inasmuch as 
no specific delivery date could be guar- 
anteed the offering was not taken up 
readily. 

The Consolidated Steel Corp. has 
put into effect new extras on nails, 
and new extras on galvanized sheets. 
These are the extras which were pro- 
posed last year. The sheet sales will 
be based upon No. 24 gage. 

It is currently reported that 1000 
tons of southern pig iron has been 
purchased by England at the domestic 
price. A Scandinavian buyer placed 
considerable tonnage of foundry iron 
in the New York district recently for 
prompt shipment. Substantial ton- 
nages of iron have been booked with 
Italy, Sweden and Scotland. 

One of the important English in- 
quiries last week was for 4000 tons of 
ship plates for May shipment for 
which 4.25c, Pittsburgh, would be paid. 

One of the largest export repre- 


sentative interests in this city «esti- 


mates that it has standing inquiries 
averaging 50,000 tons a day for steel 
products, mainly from the Far East, 
and report that prospects are bright 
for closing on some of the business. 

Japan has approached the 
ket with an 
of plates, but it was 


mar- 
inquiry for 20,000 tons 
refused. The 
Far East has also inquiries for 3000 
kegs of nails for third quarter. 

Prices still are fluctuating. Tin 
plate has been selling for $11 a base 
box, but it was reported last week 
that one big maker was approached 
with an offer to buy 20,000 boxes, 
the purchaser agreeing to pay $12 a 
maker was compelled to 
refuse the inquiry because he could 
not guarantee delivery. One house 
reported the sale of 8000 coils of wire 
to Japan. Another sold Japan 4000 
tons of light rails. 

Among the sales to China reported 
were 1000 coils of galvanized wire 
and 1000 kegs of nails. China has 
been buying scrap heavily, one house 
selling 500 tons in one order. This 
house also sold China 150 tons of 
defective rods and 5000 boxes of tin 
plate. The Manila pipe inquiry has 
request being for 


box. This 


been heavy, one 
2000 tons. 

South American inquiries have been 
normal but the deliveries have been 
giving considerable trouble. Wire and 
pipe appear chiefly in demand. One 
house sold South America 30,000 pieces 
of English pipe last week. 

















British Market Conditions Easier 


Increasing Number of Inquiries for Semifinished Sent to United States, but Canadian 
Mills Are Getting Most of Business, Due to Better Exchange Rates—German 
Situation Improves and Mills and Mines Resume Operations 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trape Review, 
16 Regent 8t., 8. W. L., 





Sterling —$3.92 











ONDON, April 12.—A trifle eas 

ier situation in the British iron 

and steel market, has appeared 
due to prospective rather than pres- 
ent conditions. [Interest in American 
supplies is growing daily, and large 
inquiries are going from Great Britain 
to the United States, especially for 
semifinished material. The cream of 
this business, however, is going to 
Canadian mills, owing to the better 
exchange _ situation. Inquiries have 
been sent to the United States for 
5000 and 24,000 tons of billets, re- 
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spectively. \ European inquiry for 
5000 tons of rails has been refused in 
Great Britain due to the sold up con- 
dition of the mills. 

Pig iron is the tightest of all Brit 
ish iron and steel products. Unspeci 
fied tonnage on expiring contracts is 
promptly canceled. Three large ftir- 
naces in South Wales were blown in 
during the past week, making th 
total now blowing nearly 300 For 
eign iron ores are cheaper, due to a 
lowering of freight rates. Exports of 
pig iron from the Middlesborough 
district in March amounted to 35,000 
tons, compared with 42,000 tons in 
February. 

The Iron Trade Review's correspon 
dent at Dusseldorf wires that condi 


tions in the Westphalian district are 


quieter. Steel works, including the 
Krupps plants, and also mines are 


German pig iron 
has advanced to 2288 


hematite to 1750 marks. 


resuming operations 


marks, and 


lin plate is easier, the quotation 
for the third quarter delivery being 70 
shillings ($13.72). 

Operations of Belgian plants have 
been curtailed through labor and 


Ruhr 
coal districts, and prices of Belgian 


transportation troubles in the 
material consequently have advanced. 
Belgian steel bars, plates and struc 
tural beams now are at 110 francs 
($8.14), per 100 


pounds), 


kilograms (220 
while blooms are at 750 


frances ($55.50) per metric ton 


British Buyers Turn More Insistently to America 


Office of Tus Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 





Sterling—$3.82 











IRMINGHAM, Eng., March 26 
—The continued steel famine 


is having its effect on prices, 
several advances having taken place. 
The quotation for billets at Birming- 
ham yesterday was £26 ($98.32), a 
rise of about £2 ($7.64) in a week. 
Makers adopt a very firm attitude, and 
a quotation not accepted is immedi- 
ately withdrawn. Some makers claim 
to have sold billets at £30 ($114.60) 
per ton. A large merchant inquired of 
20 steelworks this week in different 
parts of the country and only two 
of the number were willing to quote. 
The Welsh steel works informed their 
customers that the £26 ($98.32) is ap 
plicable for business booked now to 
be delivered between this and next 
month. Future business will be sub 
ject to new quotations. 

The resumption of work in South 
Wales has scarcely relieved the sit- 
uation, the interrupted outflow of 
steel having not yet recovered its 
normal volume. Tin and sheet bars 
are being sold in Swansea at from 
£30 ($114.60) to £35 ($133.70) per 
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ton, an advance of about £3 ($11.46) 
in a week. In Scotland on March 
25 it was impossible to book steel 
bars under £30 ($114.60). The de 
mand on the Clyde exceeds anything 
experienced in the history -of the 
trade. The makers predict that £40 
($152.80) will be reached before prices 


reach their limit. 


Buyers unable to place business aré¢ 
making inquiries abroad. An effort te 
failed, 
those mills being engaged in meeting 
Efforts to reope! 


obtain supplies im _ Lorraine 
continental needs. 
business with America have not been 
altogether abortive. Some steel has 
been bought for shipment from Aug 
ust to September at £27 ($102.14), 
c.i.f. Liverpool One merchant has 
bought at £26 12s 6d ($100.71). Ther: 
also is talk of a consignment of 5000 
tons of American steel ingots seeking 
a customer at prices quite satisfactory 
for purchase in this country. The 
steady improvement in the rate of ex 
change is regarded as very favorable 
toward reopening business with Amer- 
ica. At present the British makers are 
not troubling about American compe- 
tition, having complete command of 
the market. Buyers are almost beg 
ging for the accéptance of their or 
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ders, prices being a secondary consid 
eration. Numerous rerolling mills are 
either idle or partially so for want 
of steel, and therefore it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain small bars and other mate- 
rial made from billets. Wire is at a premi 
um, with makers turning to America 

The cablegram from Tue Iron TRape 
Review showing the substantial rise in 
American ingot production during Feb 
ruary had a good deal to do in stim- 
ulating the inquiries by British mer- 
chants and consumers for American 
supplies. 

Sheets are very difficult to buy. No 
orders for galvanized sheets were ac 
cepted at Birmingham, the last offer 
being at £55 ($210.10). The Welsh 
quotation is £56 ($213.92). The ad- 
vance this week is taking place de- 
spite a slight reduction in the values 
of spelter. Black sheets are selling 
at about £45 ($171.90), although prices 
appear to be spreading a good deal. 
The upward movement in tin plate 
has been counteracted a little by the 
fall in tin values. Quotations are 
about 3 shillings ($0.57) lower than 
they were last week, the selling figure 
being something like 77 shillings 
($14.70) 

\ number of advances were made 
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~ 
urrent lron an teel Prices of Curope 
British Market French Market 
Corrected to Date by Cable Prices Last Reported 
PIG IRON 
Domestic and Export. Gross Tons at Works Francs per metric ton $ 
(2205 lbs.) 
- No. 1 Foundry, Longwy (silicon 3 per cent) 525 38.33 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL No. 2 Foundry, Longwy (silicon 2 per cent) 505 36.87 
£sd $ DED “désncchebecodeness » COKE sa 700 51.10 
Bes, MNO Gc nadccsccsccccdecs 26. 0.0 101.92 
eee eee eee er eee 33. 0.0 129.36 . BPP reer 200 14.60 
I PrrrrT TT Tre rT 900 to 550 36.50 to 40.15 
FINISHED STEEL at ROLLED STEEL we 
BeteiReiet GE onc cc ect biewses cei were 825 $60.23 
Steel bars, England, % to 3 inch..... 28.10.0 111.72 i i Ph, ..ccccebbaedeseesecnse 1045 76.29 
Ship plates, England................. 23.10.0 92.12 i sch Sudebibeeesccbwesdecqeoosecs 1075 78.48 
Ship plates, Scotland................ 26.10.0 103.88 Plates ales pweg bbe ue Oct SHE daSbhovenes nominal nominal 
ED ce cc abccsciccccoece 22.10.0 88.20 
RR, TREE. we cccccccsuseccccce 23.10.0 92.12 Pig iron quoted at —~ coke, f.0.b. at ovens, or at French ports; 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............++. 42. 0.0 164.64 rolled steel, at makers’ wor 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage........... 56. 0.0 219.52 ° . 
Rails, 60 Ibs. and over.............. 21. 5.0 — Belgian Mar et 
i Misdasheses 3.17. 5.08 - 
Tin plate, base box, 108 Ibs 17.0 5 Prices Last Reported 
PIG IRON* PIG cRON ‘ 
‘rancs per metric ton 
Hematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers. . 13. 0.0 50.96 (3305 Ibs. ) 
Hematite, Beotch ......-eeeeeeenees 10.10.0 41.16 No. 1 Foundry (silicon 3 per cent)....... 625 46.25 
adobe | wag wah geeeegesecee as os English hematite (c.i.f. Antwerp)......... 600 44.40 
} TE “Bs avemecbescgaces ; 39.2 
No. 3Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Not- FINISHED MATERIAL ” 
DD Mend tecckeestoccoesccecece 10.13.0 41.75 Tancs per 0s 
No., 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire... ... 9.17.6 38.71 (220 Ibs. ) i 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire.......... 10.12.6 41.65 a ere 165 12.21 
Seeteh FOURETy 2... cccccscccscccce’s 11.10.0 45.08 Plates, S te 5S mlllimeters......ccccccccss 145 10.73 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent.......... 32.10.0 127.40 Plates, over 5 millimeters................ 110 8.14 
a DD inn cwdhCbeeees © 60eesseoo ebeces 110 8.14 
*Pig iron quotations are f.o.b. furnace for delivery the United EE otis eG fois cwdisdues 6esenss 165 12.21 
Kingdom. Export prices generally are subject to free negotiation, SE DG adddaveecs ovhecotanddcdeds 110 8.14 
RE TTT Teer ee 140 10.36 
COKE SS BD ono wde uta cd beecesscivebece 95 7.03 
 SUNED ccc ccccdeccsbececce 2.13.6 10.49 Pig “fren quoted at Belgian furnaces, except EMglish hematite; semifinished 
Voremmine FOUMETy wn ccc ccc sccnccccs 3. 6.0 12.94 steel at works, and finished material delivered. 
in prices quoted on the Birmingham lets were advanced £1 10s ($5.73), bars, £26 10s ($100.23), is £3 ($11.46) 
exchange. Steel strip makers put up making the new figures £22 10s below the selling figure, and the 
their prices £3 ($11.46) per ton, mak- ($85.95) for soft and £23 10s ($89.77) same may be said of skelp, quoted 
ing the new price £33 10s ($127.97), for hard. Sales at such prices will be at £27 10s ($104.05) and easily selling 
for made only to regular customers. at £30 ($114.60) as a minimum. 


with £34 10s ($131.79) hoops. 
Mild steel bedstead angles have been 
further advanced £5 ($19.10), making 
the price £30 ($114.60), delivered in 
the district, with the usual extras. 
Mild steel wire of all descriptions was 
advanced £1 10s ($5.73), making the 
basis £42 ($160.44). Derbyshire bil- 


It has not been considered necessary 


to revise Staffordshire iron lists, for 
the reason that all the list prices are 
entirely disregarded as a basis for 


single exception of 
quotations 


for unmarked 


business, with the 
marked bars on which 


The quoted price 


are 


firm. 


The freight situation is a little easier, 
but east coast hematite continues 
scarce and expensive. Derbyshire pig 
irons have been advanced 2 shillings 
(48 cents) a ton most 
All the blast furnaces 
coke. 


6 pence on 


brands. are 


short of 


French Prices Reflect Labor-Rail Tie-up 











Franc—$0.073 
25.—The__irecent 


ARIS, March 
railway strike, with the attend- 


ant congestion in transportation, 
and the miners’ strike in the Loire 
district and northern France, have 
affected current prices of iron and 
steel products. French foundry coke 
is now generally selling at 200 francs 
($14.60) per ton, ovens, an increase of 
60 francs ($4.38) over the price two 


weeks ago. English coke which is 
consumed by the foundries of the 
lower Seine is held at 500 to 550 
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de- 
wide 


francs ($36.50 to $40.15), a ton, 
livered at French port. The 
variation in price is due in a measure 
to the grade of the coke. 


No. 1. foundry pig iron (silicon 3 
per cent) is quoted at 525 francs 
($38.33), although 475 to 480 francs 


($34.68 to $35.04) has been accepted 
for March deliveries. Blast furnaces 
are loath to book any orders without 
reservation as to price revision at time 
of delivery. 


Semifinished and finished products 
also are showing the same upward 
tendency. Rolled steel has advanced 


15 to 25 francs ($1.10 to $1.83) per 100 


kilos (220 pounds). A minimum of 
115 to 120 francs ($8.40 to $8.76) per 
100 kilos is foreseen month 
on all rolled steel products. Due to 
the lack of coal and coke, many plants 
are running on but part time, with the 
consequence that production § costs 
have automatically risen to a point 
well above full operation costs. 


for next 


Only within the next fortnight can 
an estimate be made as to the business 
in the immediate future. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Inspection 
des Forges, a semigovernmental 
agency to dispose of government 
stocks, recently offered the following 
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in the Lyonnais region at the prices 
quoted: 
Francs 

Plates 100 kilos $ 
PE ti nd cea enh s OUaae 71 5.18 
7 SD cvs thevccvane sbenen 72 5.26 
SPN 6.06 o0-05é de sobtcwred 81 5.91 
> SED tae cesbtiescacscctbene 83 6.05 


are considered exceptionally favorable 
prices. The Association of Steel 
Founders refuses to accept orders for 
castings for future delivery without a 
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clause providing for a price revision, 
and suggests an increase of 2 francs 
(14.6 cents) per 100 kilos for each 10- 
franc (73-cent) rise per ton of hema- 
tite ore, with an additional 1 franc 
(7.3 cents) per 100 kilos for each 1- 
franc rise in the price of coke. In 
a general: way this gives a formula on 
which estimates can be based, but 
there is no more assurance of arriving 
price for a finished com- 


at a fixed 
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modity than there is in the possi- 
bility of guessing the ruling price of 
hematite or coke in the next 30 or 
60 days. 

A comparison of quotations at the 
beginning of September, 1919, and the 
middle of March, 1920, shows an 
average advance of over 6V cents, due 
primarily to the application of the 
8-hour day, the increased cost of coal 


and transportation. 


Belgian Prices Forecast Sales to France 





Franc—$0.074 











RUSSELS, Belgium, March 25.— 
B Prices of Belgian iron and 
steel continue strong. Merchant 

iron has reached 95 francs ($7.03) per 
100 kilos (220 pounds), iron bars 140 
francs ($10.36). No. 1 foundry iron 
(silicon 3 per cent) is quoted at 625 
francs ($46.25), furnace. English hem- 
atite has sold in Belgium at 600 
francs ($44.40), which is cheaper than 
Belgium furnaces can produce at present. 
Plates of 3 to 5 millimeters are quot- 
ed at 120 to 145 francs ($8.88 to $10.73) 
per 100 kilos and sheets of 1 millimeter at 
105 francs ($12.21). These are but reflec- 
tions of the ruling prices in France, 
but Belgium is nearing the time when 
she will be able to make a market 
price which, if customs dues do not 
prevent, will secure business in France. 
Since the dissolving of the Comp- 
d’Aciers Belges, the Belgium 
consortium, in December, there 


toir 
steel 
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has been no ruling body in this coun- 
try which has sought to regulate dis- 
tribution and prices of steel products. 
As already referred in cable dispatches 


to THe Iron Trapve Review, a new 
groupment has come into being, the 
principal adherents being Cockerill’s, 
La Providence, Ougree-Maribaye, Ath- 
us-Grivegree, Boel, Claberg, 1'Esper- 
ance, Longodoz, Thy-le-Chateau, Of- 


ficine Metallurgique de Hainaut, Mon- 
ceau-St. Fiacre, Angleur and Sambre 
et Moselle. 


Finished and semi-finished products 
of all these plants will be offered pur- 
chasers at identical prices, the new 
association serving merely as _ inter- 
mediary between consumers and pro- 
ducers. 

Belgium is certain to encounter 
competition from other countries, and 
sees in the only 
method by which its own plants, now 
fast normal production, 


may be steady 


close co-operation 
approaching 


assured production. 


The district is the *hub 
of an industrial iron and steel center 
which has nearly 500,000 persons de- 
pendent on the industry for their live- 
lihood. War damages in this district 
alone are estimated to have been over 
7,000,000,000 francs. More than 57,000 
tons of machinery were destroyed or 
taken 


Charleroi 


away. 

Coal pits actually in operation num- 
ber 32 at Charleroi, 20 at Mons, 8 in 
the Centre, 11 at Namur, and 40 at 
Liege. In 1919 they produced over 
18,000,000 but 5,000,000 fons less 
than the entire production before the 


tons, 


war. 

The plant of La Providence at 
Charleroi is producing 12,000 tons of 
pig iron per month and a like tonnage 
of rails. By summer, the director an- 
nounces, a production of fully 30,000 
tons of steel per month may be looked 
for. Two thousand workmen are now 
employed as compared with 3000 be- 


fore the war. 


Domestic Needs First. Rule in Germany 


USSELDORF, Germany, March 
D 29.—Although at present revo- 
lutionary disturbances in Ger- 
many have caused the government 
practically to cease to function, 
nevertheless plans are going for- 


ward for the control of export prices 
under the auspices of the Preisspru- 
fungstelle, and it is now stated that 
the export of iron and steel commodi- 
ties is to be so regulated that the most 
urgent domestic demands will be taken 
care of ‘first before any tonnage is re- 
leased for export. In view of the fact 
that almost the whole of the Westphalian 
iron and steel district in Germany is 
paralyzed by bolshevik activities it is 
not seen how, if the regulations are 
carried out, there will be any German 
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steel available for export indefinitely. 

During March the price of iron ores 
remained unchanged, the controlled price 
for raw red ore being 199.10 marks per 
metric for manganese ore 200.50 
marks, and for roasted iron ore 208.40. 
The Rhenish-Westphalian Coal syndicate 
has fixed the following selling prices 
for coke, including the coal tax but ex- 
cluding the turnover tax, the quotation 
being per 100 kilograms (220 pounds): 
No. 1 furnace coke, 62.70 marks; No. 
2 furnace coke, 62.30 marks; No. 3 fur- 
nace coke, 61.90 marks; foundry coke, 
70.50, and No. 1 nut coke, 82.40 marks. 

There is some slight activity in pud- 
dled iron manufacture in Germany. Just 
prior to the Kapp-Luttwitz revolution 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Wrought Iron 


ton, 


association advanced its prices of pud- 
dled iron products 1050 marks per metric 
ton, bringing ordinary bars up to 3270 
marks, and rivet and chain iron up 
to 34.50 marks, including the coal tax. 
Just prior to the recent revolutionary 
disturbances also considerable renewed 
activity was evident among the manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery in Ger- 
A number of export orders were 
received and exports were going out 
principally to Holland, Denmark Poland 
and Hungary. At present the only ag- 
ricultural implement plant in Germany 
in a satisfactory condition is that owned 
International Harvester Co. of 
Fortunately this plant is at 
Neuss on the left bank of the Rhine, 
just within the occupied territory. 


many. 


by the 
America. 
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Electrochemists Meet in Boston 


Meetings of American Institute of Electrical Engineers and American Electrochemical 
Society in Boston Reflect Rapid Development of Electric Furnace Industry- 
Electrochemists to Take Referendum on Metric System 


RACTICALLY all phases of electric fur- 
P nace operation and maintenance were dis- 

cussed in detail at the joint meetings of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the American Electrochemical society held 
in Boston last week. More than 50 technical 
papers were presented and a number of inspec- 
tion trips to manufacturing plants in and near 
Boston were made. More than 200 engineers 
and mietallurgists attended the meetings. 

At the opening session Thursday, April 8, 
ufter electing the officers named on the opposite 
page, the members of the American Electro- 
chemical society considered the question of tak- 
ing action on the proposed metric system. The 
directors of the society, who had been asked to 
recommend approval of the system, declined to 


do so and presented the matter to the meeting 
without recommendation. The members prompt- 
ly ordered that the question be put to a refer- 
endum vote of the entire association membership 
by mail. 

The program of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the American Electro- 
chemical society included two technical sessions 
on Thursday, April 8, a session on electrically 
produced alloys, Friday morning, a session on 
power for electrochemical purposes, Friday eve- 
ning, and a session on the metallurgy of the elec- 
tric furnace Saturday The 
devoted to the manufacture of ferroalloys was 
program including 


morning. session 
unusually complete, the 
papers dealing with practically all angles of the 
ferroailoy industry in the United States. 


Electric Furnace Aids Alloy Industry 


ISCUSSION of the future posi- 
D ticn of the electric furnace in 
the steel industry was the out- 
standing feature of the joint meetings 


of electrical! and chemical engineers. 
On Friday the American Electrochemi- 
cal society held a joint session with 


the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers at which time papers under the 
general heading “Electrically Produced 
Alloys” were presented. A 
gathering and publishing existing data 
on standard alloys was made by H. E. 
Howe, vice chairman of the division of 
research extension of the National Re- 
search council. Such compilation of 
data should include the uses, composi- 
tion, physical properties, and variation 
of physical properties with differences 
in composition for all standard alloys. 
In addition to this, continued research 
in an attempt to learn what takes place 
in an alloy under various treatment 
is important according to Mr. Howe, for 
it is only with this knowledge that 
control of changes can be exercised to 
meet desired specifications. The forma- 
tion of an alloys research association 
is being considered to act as a clearing 
house for individual investigation. 

A paper on recent developments in 
the ferroalloy industry, by Robert J. 


plea for 


Anderson, United States bureau of 
mines, Pittsburgh, which appears else. 
where in this issue, introduced an in 


discussion on the making of 
The’ future of this in- 
matter of 
is dependent 


teresting 
ferr valle VS. 
dustry is international 


importance, and upon the 


stcel market and the general industrial 
situation. 
The demands for quality in steel are 


continually growing more exacting and 
it is to ferroalloys that steelmakers turn 
these 


meet requirements 


manu- 


in order to 
This 
facture of means 
the development of the electric fur- 
C. B. Gibson of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., presented a paper on the manu- 
ferroalloys in the electric 
furnace. He outlined the limitations 
of the blast furnace and crucible meth- 
manufacture and pointed out 
how limitations are overcome in 
the electric method. Ferroalloys, he 
said, are used by the steelmaker for 
two purposes; namely, as a cleansing 
and deoxidating agent, and as a means 
of introducing certain physical proper 
ties into the steel, depending upon the 
Ferromanganese, for  in- 
stance, when added in amounts of 12 
to 14 per cent makes steel hard and 
tough. It is the most extensively pro- 
duced of any of the alloys. Mr. Gib- 
son took up in succession each of the 
more common alloys and gave a brief 
their effects upon steel. 


means development of the 


ferroalloys and also 


nace. 


facture - of 


ods of 


these 


used. 


alloy 


description of 
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A large part of the paper was given 
up to a discussion of the design of elec 
tric furnaces. In the proper design 


there must be a correct relation of the 
essential parts of the furnace; the char 
acter of the charge and the magnitude 
of the heating elements must be care 
fully considered; and the size and shap« 
of shell, location of 
electrode and power output all influence 
Recent development has 
improved the automatic control of 
eliminating over travel and 
arcing. In planning the im 


size and relative 
the results. 


electrodes, 
injurious 
provement of operating conditions of 
furnaces it is 
the effect of changing fre 
Whereas a_ 10,000-horsepower, 
60-cycle furnace is about the limiting 
size for a well designed unit, 22,000 
the corresponding size 


existing important to 
understand 


quency. 


horsepower is 
for a 25-cycle furnace. 

The manufacture of 
in the electric furnace was the subject 
of a paper by Roy C. McKenna, presi- 


high-speed steel 


dent, Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., La 
trobe, Pa. In this he recounted the 
advantages from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint of the electric © furnace 


process over any other way of making 
high-speed tool steel, and then discussed 
the various important points in elec- 
tric furnace practice. High-speed steel, 
generally, contains from 16 to 20 per 
from 3 to 5 per cent 


cent tungsten, 
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chromium and about 1 per cent van 


adium. The benefit of adding vanadium 
is not disputed but the relatively low 
specific gravity and relatively high 
melting point of ferrovanadium make 


it difficult to keep its per cent within 
even a moderate range by the crucible 
process. The electric furnace over 
comes this. One of the great ad 
vantages of the electric furnace is its 
capability of producing steel low in 
phosphorus and sulphur. Mr. McKenna 
gives the power consumption for a 3- 
ton heat of high-speed steel in a 
heroult furnace as 1000 kilowatt hours. 

The process of obtaining nitric acid 
from the air by means of the silent 
electric discharge at high voltage was 
covered ‘in detail by Prof. C. F. Hard- 
Purdue university, Lafayette, 
The importance of investigation 
along this line was brought out by the 


ing of 
Ind. 


war. 
The joint 
tinued 


session 
with a 
electrochemical 
the Hess 
a paper on 
and the central 
difficulties com- 
with in connection with 
load fluctuations of 
furnaces. The growing elec 
industry is of 
portance to the central station 
that he make the problems of 
load fluctuation his problems and must 
work with the furnace manufacturer 
the furnace operator toward the 
elimination of the objectionable fea- 
tures. In order to compete with others 
in his business the electric furnace 
owner must get his power at the lowest 
cost and to deliver power 
the central station man 
must have as nearly a uniform load as 
This same topic came up at 
Saturday morning session and the 
using external reactances 
fluctuations was dis- 
cussed at some length. Mr. Hess de- 
voted much attention to the operation 
of the electrical furnace from the metal- 
lurgist’s point of view. Correctly oper- 
ated, the electric furnace is a large 
crucible, heated by pure heat from 
within, rather than a. contaminated 
heat from without, with all the added 
advantages of positive heat control and 
to a large extent, atmospheric control 
as well. Open-hearth electric 
which consists of metal taken from the 
open-hearth furnace and charged hot 
into an electric furnace for further re- 


technical 
Friday evening 
posium on for 
Hess of 
Baltimore, in 
furnace 
the 


was con- 
sym- 
power 
purposes. H. L. 
Steel 
the electric 
station, 
monly met 
the great 
types of 


Corp., 
reviewed 
earlier 


tric furnace such im 
owner 


must 


and 


possible 
economically 


possible. 
the 
question of 


for correcting 


steel, 


fining fills the want for high quality 
steel at a price consistent with com- 
petitive requirements. Such steel does 


not, however, compare with the higher 
grades of cold melt electric steel. The 
discussion of Mr. Hess's paper cen- 
tered about the future use of the elec 
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tric furnace in conjunction with the con 
verter and open hearth. The statement 
was made that eventually all steel will 
be put in electric for a last 
refinement. This loudly 
applauded by all furnace manufacturers 
present. 


furnaces 


statement was 


Operating Furnaces in Parallel 


In a paper on power problems fron 
the standpoint of the furnace operator, 


Wallace G. Berlin described the use 
of two furnaces in parallel so as ‘to 
reduce the “demand” power and to 


enable the use of off-peak power. In 
cidental to the general discussion of this 
paper a concise and comprehensive de 
scription of the usual practice in making 





steel in the arc type of furnace was 
given. As soon as a heat is poured 
out of the furnace the banks are 
patched with .dolomite and the next 
charge, consisting of heavy melting 
scrap, is introduced. The electrodes 
Elect Officers 
URING the convention, the 
American Electrochemical so 
ciety elected the following of 
ficers for the current year 
President 
Watrer S. Lanpis, 
Chief technologist, American Cyanamid Co 
New York 
Vice Presidents 
Dre. Joun A. Matnews 
Vice President Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Pittsburgh 
l E. SauNDERS, 
Vice President, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 
\. T. HiIncktey, 
Chemist, National Carbon Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 











are then lowered and the current turned 
on at full capacity of the transformers 


In about 30 minutes a pool of molten 


metal is formed under each electrode 


During this period the power “fluctuates 
then added and the 


heavily. Lime is 


down to a steady 


hour and 45 


imput settles 
value. In about 1 
utes the charge is melted and carbon 
determined. The bath is then 
down” or “pigged up” until the proper 
composition is reached. The 
then drawn off and a new slag made, 
of lime and fluor spar. After coking 
over with ground coke the desulphuriz- 


ing 


power 
min- 


“ored 


slag is 


and deoxidizing start and in 20 


minutes a white slag is formed which 


completely deoxidizes the steel in about 


30 minutes. Alloy additions are then 
made and the heat brought up to a 
pouring temperature. From this it 


may be seen that by operating two or 
parallel with about 
difference between one and 


the next, the current fluctuations in 


more furnaces in 
an hour's 
one 
furnace will occur at the time of steady 


load of another and so the per cent of 
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fluctuation of the total load will be 
greatly reduced. 

The Saturday morning session was 
held in the new lecture hall at Harvard 
university and was devoted almost ex- 
clusively to a symposium on _ electric 
furnaces. Joseph W. Richards pre 
sented an interesting paper on the 
Soderberg self-baking continuous elec 


This electrode embodies the idea 


unbaked 


trode. 
continuously elec 
mixture to the the 
baked by the the 
is being used, and the 
that the 
continuous 


ot feeding 
mass 
fur 


trode furnace, 


being heat of 
nace in which it 


apparatus being so arranged 
practically 


the 


operation 1s 
throughout the life of furnace. 
The 


electric 


the 
recarburizing 


manufacture of iron in 


turnace 


pig 
by the 

fusion of steel scrap was the subject of 
o <.. a 


A description of the various types of 


a paper Keller. 


and the evolution of 
down to the present day 
by H. M. St. John of th 
Electric Co. Other 

this 


discussion of 
future impostance 


brass furnaces 


these practice 
was 
Detroit 


papers 


given 
Furnace 
general 

the 


and 


session predicted 
of the electric furnace in iron and 


steel metallurgy 
On Friday 
the 


visit 


afternoon nearly all those 
went in a 
plant of th 
This trip was in 
Electric Co 
trolley cars, a 


conventions 

the 

Co 
General 


attending 
body to 


General 


Lynn 
Electric 
the 
provided 


charge of 
which special 
printed description of the trip and a 
host of guides from the ranks of its 
technical staff. 

The Saturday session was followed by 
an inspection of the Harvard university 
research laboratories and then 
the Harvard Union. In the 
afternoon many of the visitors took 
advantage of the invitation of the Huff 
Co., Arlington, 


to inspect the company’s plant. 


chemical 


1 lunch at 


Electrostatic Separator 


Other features of entertainment dur 
ing the conventions included a smoker 
at the Arthur D. Little, Inc., labor 


atories in Cambridge and an informal 
subscription dinner at the Copley Plaza 
hotel held by the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, 
the 


American 
but open to 


members of other societies. 


An insurance policy for $500 will be 
given without cost to every employe 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
Co. been in the 
the period 


months or 


facturing who has 
for a 


according to 


service of company 


of six more, 
a statement made by one of the offi- 
cials of the company. The plan became 
effective March 1. After April 1, em- 
ployes may also increase the value of 
their policies to amounts varying from 
$1000 to $2000, depending on their 
length of service and continuity of 
savings. 








Make Progress in Ferroalloys- 


Rapid Advance in Metallurgy of Ferroalloys in Past Five Years Has Been Marked 
by Departures from Prewar Practice—Electric Furnace Is Impor- 
tant Factor in Development of Alloy Industry 


ECENT progress in the metal- 
R lurgy of ferroalloys has been 

characterized by some impor- 
tant departures from prewar standard 
this country, as well as 
by numerous technical and scientific 
investigations looking to the more 
economical manufacture and _utiliza- 
tion of steelmaking alloys. Much at- 
tention has been given to mining and 
concentration problems for the pur- 
pose of securing better recoveries and 
preventing waste, and these investiga- 
tions should prove to be of substan- 
the industry and the 


practice in 


tial value to 
country. 

Thg ferroalloy industry is relatively 
old, having been built up with the 
steel industry, but the significant met- 
allurgical advances have come since 
1899 with the employment of the elec 
tric furnace for the manufacture of all 
kinds of ferroalloys. Ferromanga- 
nese, spiegeleisen and low-grade (bes- 
semer) ferrosilicon are still produced 
mainly in the blast furnace, but cru- 
cible practice for the manufactire of 
other principal ferroalloys has van- 
ished. At the present time, ferro- 
chromium, ferrotungsten, ferrotitan- 
ium, ferromolybdenum and _ ferroura- 
nium are made principally in the elec- 
tric furnace and a subordinate amount 
of some of these by the thermit pro- 
cess; ferrovanadium is made largely 
by a modification of the thermit 
process in an open-hearth furnace, but 
the electric furnace has been gaining 
ground for ferrovanadium reduction. 


Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen 


A great deal of attention was given 
to manganese during the war, and 
several metallurgical changes in prac- 
tice were put into effect. The stand- 
ard contents of ferromanganese (78 
82 per cent) and of spiegeleisen (18- 
22 «per cent) were lowered to 70 and 
16 per cent manganese, respectively, 
as to make practical the utiliza- 

of lean domestic ores, and 
conserve manganese. At the 
same time, two other alloys, silico- 
manganese and _ silico-spiegel, came 
into some prominence. In the con- 
servation efforts carried out during 
the war, it was shown that the lower 
grades of ferromanganese and spieg- 


so 
tion 
to 
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em- 
per- 


could be satisfactorily 
ployed steelmaking, but the 
sonal prejudice of most steel makers 
is against such alloys. Immediately 
after the restrictions removed 


at the close of the war, production of 


eleisen 
in 


were 


the lower grade alloys ceased, and 
the former standard grades are now 
made exclusively. Efforts were alsc 





Electric Furnace Aid to 
Alloy Industry 


N the accompanying article which 
was presented at the thirty- 
seventh general meeting of _ the 


American Electro Chemical society 
at Beston, April 8-10, 1920, the 
author, Robert J. Anderson, metal- 
lurgist, United States bureau of 
mines, Pittsburgh, discusses the con- 
ditions in the ferroalloy industry 
the United States, particularly 
during the last five years, and out- 
lines the progress made in the met- 
allurgy of ferroalloys. In the sec- 
ond part of the paper which will be 
presented in next week's issue the 
author discusses the present status 
of the electric furnace production 
of ferroalloys in the United States, 
mentions the factors affecting do- 
mestic ferroalloy industry, such as the 
supply of metallurgical ores, elec- 
tric power, and location of plants, 
and the trade situation. 


Te 











made to substitute spiegeleisen for 
ferromanganese for the higher carbon 
steels; this was not a metallurgical ad- 
vance, but rather a retrogression to 
the practice of the bessemer rail mills; 
using cupolas to melt the spiegeleisen. 
An investigation carried out with the 
idea of conserving manganese in open- 
practice and utilizing alloys 
than ferromanganese, pointed 
out metallurgical advances three 
directions: The use of a molten spicgel 
mixture for deoxidation and recarbur- 
ization; the practice of melting and 
refining the steel bath to 
sure a relatively high residual content 
of manganese; and the use of manga- 
nese alloys containing silicon (silico- 
manganese). As has been mentioned, 
the use of silico-manganese and silico- 


hearth 
other 
in 


so as in- 
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spiegel was extended somewhat. Difh- 


culty in obtaining sufficient supplies 
of ore suitable for the production of 
ferromanganese led to active consid- 
eration and large scale experiments 
in the smelting of manganese-lean 
and siliceous ores in the electric fur 
nace for making so-called intermedi 


ate alloys such as the following. 


Approximate Chemieal Composi 
tion, Per Cent 


Alloy Mn Fe Si Cc 
Silico-manganese 55-70 20-5 25 0.35 
Silico-spiegel 20-50 67-43 4-10 1.5-3.5 


Alloys like the above can be made 
readily in the electric furnace, but the 
extent to which they can be employed 
depends largely upon the prejudice of 
American steelmaker rather than 

metallurgical considerations. It 


the 
upon 


has been demonstrated, however, that 


large tonnages of  silico-manganese 
can be used in the United States in 
the manufacture of steels to which 
both ferromanganese and ferrosilicon 


must normally be added, and sufficient 
evidence is at hand (based on foreign 
practice as well large scale ex 
periments in this country) to indicate 
that the of 
metallurgically sound 
Prior to the war, practically all the 
ferromanganese made in the United 
States and elsewhere was a blast fur- 
nace product, and a metallurgical de- 
velopment of importance has been the 
electric furnace manufac- 


as 
use silico-manganese is 


and desirable. 


commercial 


ture of this alloy. 


Making Ferromanganese 


Manganese recovery in the manufac- 
ture of silico-manganese by the elec- 
tric furnace however, normally 
about 95 per cent because of the 
absence of slag, and the direct manu- 
facture of silico-manganese is a 
marked advance over the earlier meth- 
od employed of mixing molten ferro 
form 


1S, 


manganese and ferrosilicon to 
desired alloy. Ordinarily, 


making ferromanganese can 


the blast 
furnaces 
operate economically on ores contain- 
ing not much less than 40 per cent, 
35 per cent at least, manganese 
nor more than 12 per cent silicon, but 
the electric smelting of both low- 
grade domestic ores and manganifer- 
slags has been shown to be 
metallurgically feasible. It is scarcely 


or 


ous 
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profitable to attempt to so smelt such 
ores in normal times and prices. 
From the standpoint of tonnage 
produced ferrosilicon is the most ex- 
tensively of all the ferroalloys 
made in the electric furnace. Blast 
furnace ferrosilicon, socalled bessemet 
grade, had manufactured fo1 
many years in the United States, but 


used 


been 


there were only one or two producers 
of 50 per cent electric furnace ferro- 
silicon in this country prior to 1914 
Owing to the demand in the 
steel industry, the number of produ- 


large 


cers was increased to about 15 in 1918, 
but during the period of liquidation 
and collapse in 1919 a number of the 
plants have been dismantled. 

The main reason for the slow devel- 


opment of electric furnace manufac- 
ture of ferrosilicon in the United 
States had been the cost of power 


Power consumption is normally 
heavy, and although the cost of raw 
materials is had 
been found cheaper to import 50 per 
the higher 


increasing 


very 


low, it previously 


cent alloy, as well as 
Steadily 


capacity 


grades. open- 


prior to the war 
increased consump- 


but 


hearth 
regular 
50 per cent 


caused a 
tion of ferrosilicon, 


not reflected in further ex- 
pansion of the domestic output to any 
extent. The the 
domestie output of ferrosilicons of all 
that of Canada, 
England France, was the result 
of the quantities of shell 
and munitions steel made. These steels 
run fairly high in 

A number of 


this was 


great expansion in 
grades, as well as 


and 
enormous 


silicon. 

electric furnace 
plants were installed during the period 
1914-1918, most of the expansion com- 


new 


ing during the first three years of the 
war, with Canada taking an advanced 
The higher grades of ferro- 
silicon, containing 75 and 90 per cent 


position. 


silicon, found increased application in 


the manufacture of high silicon elec- 
manufacture of 


these alloys was undertaken by 


trical steels, and the 
steel 


companies for their own consumption. 
Make Progress in Ferrochromium 


There were only two domestic mak- 
ers of ferrochromium prior to the war, 


but the number of producers in 1918 
was about 10, and the capacity was 
about 25,000 tons per year. The sit- 
uation in ferrochromium thas been 
somewhat analogous to that in ferro- 
tungsten, but the metallurgical ad- 
vances in ferrochromium have been 
more noteworthy in the past five 
years. Metallurgical progress has 


been made in the direct production of 
low-carbon ferrochromium in the elec- 
tric furnace, in the refining of high 
and in lean 


carbon alloys, smelting 
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Keeney’s notable ex- 
the smelting of low 
grade ores and chromium slags have 


contributed materially to recent metal- 


domestic ores. 


periments on 


lurgical progress. It has now been 


shown that good recoveries of chro- 
mium may be expected when smelting 
lean ores provided the carbon in the 
resultant alloy is allowed to run high 
From a metal- 


satisfac- 


enough (7 per cent) 
standpoint, entirely 


tory results have been obtained from 


lurgical 
high grade domestic ores in smelting 
all grades of ferrochromium. 
During the war, most of the ferro 
chromium used in the steel industry 
was for the manufacture of chromium- 


nickel 


either 


and chromium-vanadium steels, 
for gov- 
the 


demand 


directly or indirectly 
but 


war 


requirements, with 
the 


new 


ernment 
withdrawal of 


some of the companies, which 


made ferrochromium, have been 


forced to suspend operations tempor- 


arily or completely. The alloy con- 
taining 6 to 8 per cent carbon and 
60 to 70 per cent chromium is a 


standard grade, but some steelmakers 
prefer high-tenor alloys with less car- 


b« nm 


Ferrotungsten is Now Domestic Product 


Prior to 1914, nearly all of the tung- 
and ferrotungsten used 
United States manufac- 
ture of high-speed steel was imported 
from Germany, but 
the United States became a large pro- 
ducer and 
and 


sten powder 


in the for the 


during the war 
ferrotungsten 
The 


tungsten is 


exporter of 


metallic tungsten. metallur- 
due 
the 


and 


gical importance of 


practically entirely to its use in 


high-speed steel, 
the tungsten 


produced or imported, ultimately finds 


manufacture of 
about 95 per cent of all 
its way into special stcels. 

The growth of the manufacture of 
ferrotungsten and tungsten powder in 
the United States is best. shown by 
the following: Prior to 1914, 
cally no ferrotungsten was made here, 
the 
importing ores 
and shipping 
American consumption. At the 
of 1918, there were about 20 domestic 


practi- 


although at same time Germany 


this 


ferrotungsten 


was from coun- 


try for 


close 


makers of ferrotungsten and tungsten 
powder, but some of these have been 
obliged to 1919 
Normal consumption of 60 per cent 
WO, concentrates for the manufac- 
ture of ferrotungsten and tungsten 
powder rated at about 7500 
tons per year by a leading maker. 
Naturally, during the war the de- 
mand for tungsten for high-speed steel 
to be used in machining shells, muni- 
tions, and machinery 
normal 


cease operations in 


is now 


was enormous, 


but in times the demand had 
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the 


heavily with develop- 
ment of the A further 
increased demand is looked for in con- 
tractor 


which promises to be very large, and 


expanded 
automobile. 
development 


nection with 


the demand for high-speed steel is 


to advance. The metallurgical 
the manufacture of ferro- 


certain 
advances in 
have been few in recent 
years, the main 
gress in the tungsten industry of the 
United States 


with 


tungsten 


and technical pro 


has been in connection 


milling and concentration. At 
the height of the tungsten ore produc- 
the 


district 


tion, milling of ores in Boulder, 
Colo., the 


est development in the world. 


had reached high- 


Formerly, tungsten powder was used 


almost entirely for fixed additions to 


the 
replaced to a 


steel, but powder has now been 


considerable extent by 
low-carbon 80 per cent ferrotungsten. 
At the 


ture of high-speed steel about 50 per 


present time, in the manufac- 


cent of the tungsten used is in the 
form of ferrotungsten, the remainder 
being tungsten powder. Metallurgi- 
cally, there should be no particular ad- 
vantage in either, but if the ferro- 
tungsten is not homogeneous varia- 
tions in the tungsten content of the 
steel may occur. On the other 
hand, loss by oxidation in making 
fixed additions to steel are claimed to 
be less when ferrotungsten is em- 
ployed than tungsten powder. The 


growing in 
No serious difficulties are met 


use of ferrotungsten is 
favor. 
with in the reduction of ferrotungsten 
in the electric furnace; it is one of 
the easiest alloys to reduce and does 


oxidize or form 


not so readily car- 
bides as chromium and uranium. No 
progress has been made im tapping 
high-grade ferrotungsten from the 


electric furnace, and the alloy is still 


made principally in knock-down fur 


naces, Lower grade ferrotungsten can 


be tapped, but it is not practice to do 


so. The ability of domestk makers 
to turn out a high-tenor, uniform fer- 
rotungsten has been demonstrated, 
and the use of tungsten powder is 


likely to decrease, more ferrotungsten 
being made from year to year. Some 
ferrotungsten is still made by the re- 
duction of tungsten concentrates in 
the crucible with carbon, but the bulk 
of the the United States is 


made in the electric furnace by reduc- 


output in 


tion with coke or other carbon. 


l ses 


of Ferrovanadium 


About 75 per cent of the ferrovana- 
dium made in the United States is 
manufactured by the thermit process, 


or by a modification of the thermit 
process in the open-hearth furnace 
using metallic aluminum as the re- 
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ducing ‘agent. The remainder of the 
ferrovanadium is made in the electric 
furnace using 90 per cent silicon as 
the reducing agent. Consequently, the 
price of ferrovanadium is affected 
largely by the fluctuations in the alu- 
minum market and to a less extent 
by the price of silicon. Reduction of 
vanadium oxide or vanadate of iron 
by carbon in the electric furnace has 
been generally abandoned because of 
the difficulty in holding carbon low in 
the resultant ferrovanadium, and this 
element is highly objectionable to 
steelmakers. 

In connection with recent re- 
organization of the American Vana- 
dium Co., plans called for an electric 
working over 
Bridgeville, 


the 


furnace installation for 
the large slag dumps at 
Pa., for the purpose of recovering the 
vanadium lost by the earlier opera- 
tions. Additional progress has been 
made in metallurgical investigations 
looking to the utilization of domestic 
ores, particularly the vanadinites and 
complex ores of New Mexico and 
Arizona. With the threatened decline 
in the output of the Peruvian mines, 
the domestic vanadium bearing min- 
erals of little importance at present 
may become commercial ores of van- 
adium. 

A noteworthy change in recent years 
has been the introduction of vana- 
dium into ‘high-speed steels, particu- 
larly all high tungsten-chromium and 
molybdenum-chromium steels. The 
growth of the ferrovanadium branch 
of the ferroalloy industry in this coun- 
try has not been so marked in the last 
five years as was the case with ferro- 
silicon, ferrotungsten and _ ferrochro- 
mium; however, the United States was 
the largest maker of ferrovanadium 
both before and during the war, and 
the domestic output increased consid- 
erably during the war period. There 
were two or three domestic producers 
of ferrovanadium prior to 1914 and 


six or seven at the close of 1918. 


Ferrotitaninm in the United States 


and titanium were 
in the metallurgy of 
introduction of the 
electric furnace, at the present 
time the greater part of the 
titanium made in the United States 
is an electric furnace product. Some 
carbon-free ferrotitanium is made by 
the thermit process, but this alloy 
also contains varying amounts of alu- 
minum. There are still two distinct 
kinds of ferrotitanium alloys manufac- 
tured, one called ferrocarbon-titanium, 
containing 15 to 18 per cent titanium 
and about 6 per cent carbon and the 
other a carbon-free product, contain- 


Alloys of iron 
developed for use 
steel after the 
and 


ferro- 
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ing about 25 per cent titanium. The 
former is made in the electric furnace 
and the latter by the thermit process 


The use of titanium-treated rails fell 
off markedly for several years prior 
to 1914 because of the ascendency of 
the open-hearth process in making rail 
steel; consequently with the decline of 
bessemer tonnage of rails, the amount 
of ferrotitanium alloys used in their 
manufacture decreased rapidly. This 
followed because it was thought that 
the supposed superiority of the open- 
hearth rail would obviate the use of 
titanium in but further ex 
perience indicated that the use of fer- 
desirable 


rail steel, 


rotitanium alloys was also 
for open-hearth rail and other steels 
so that titanium is again used in large 
amounts for scavenging steel. About 
2,500,000 steel 
with ferrotitanium alloys in 1918, and 
the metallurgical value of additions of 


shown to be of 


tons of were treated 


has been 
importance in 


titanium 
distinct 
kinds of 

During the war, in connection with 


treating all 
steels. 
conservation of numerous 
experiments were carried out for the 
purpose of substituting ferrotitanium 
alloys for ferromanganese either in 
whole or in part; partial substitution 
ferromanganese 


manganese, 


of ferrotitanium for 
has been successfully effected, and this 
practice will probably continue to in- 
crease in view of the results obtained 
on a large scale. One steel plant has 


been able to reduce the usual amount 


of ferromanganese about 50 per cent 


by addition of ferrotitanium in the 


ladle. Exports of ferrotitanium alloys 
have continued to grow, and _ the 
United States continues to occupy a 


leading position in the titanium branch 
of the ferroalloy industry. 
The 


steels has been the result of European 


development of molybdenum 


investigations principally, and further 
application: of these steels is looked 
for. Considerable furore has been 


raised recently over the molybdenum 
steel developed by Dr. -Arnold in 
England, but this development, in fact, 
dates back to 1899 and essentially 
calls for the use of vanadium and the 
substitution of molybdenum for tung 
Much of the actual development 
in molybdenum steels during the war 


sten. 
was closely connected with ordnance 
matters both here and abroad, and the 
results of experiments are just now 
coming out. Among other things, the 
development of complex molybdenum 
steels for forgings is noted, as well 
as use of calcium molybdate for mak- 
ing fixed additions of molybdenum to 
steels. There is an ample supply of 
workable ore in the United States, 


notably the deposit at Climax, Colo., 
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and this country should have no 
difficulty in supplying its own inter 
nal requirements of ferromolybdenum. 

This is one of the more recent ferro 
alloys to be suggested and used in 
the metallurgy of steel, particularly 
for fixed additions in the manufacture 


of so-called uranium tool steels. All 
of the ferrouranium made in _ the 
United States for commercial sale is 


obtained by reduction of by-products 
the ores of 
Colorado, secured the 
method of extraction employed by the 
National Radium institute. The im- 
portant metallurgical advances in fer- 
uranium steels have 
the 
mines in co 


derived from carnotite 


principally by 


rouranium and 
dated from the original 
United States 
operation with the institute and a pri 
ferrouranium 


work of 
bureau of 
vate steel was 
developed principally to secure an out- 
let for the large amounts of sodium 
which accumulated 


company; 


uranate, Na,U,O7, 
as a by-product from radium produc- 
uranate is converted 
uranium by 
material 
on fusion sodium-chloride, and 
the resulting uranium oxide, UO.,, is 
the raw material for the electric fur- 


Sodium 
the black 
reduction with 
with 


tion. 


into oxide of 


carbonaceous 


nace production of ferrouranium. 


Minor and Complex Ferroalloys 


Numerous alloys of iron with other 


elements have been suggested and 
used in the metallurgy of steel for 
various purposes, including ferroalu- 


minum, ferroboron, ferrocerium, ferro- 


ferronickel, ferrophosphorus, 


ferrozinc, 


cobalt, 
ferrotantalum, 
ferrosilico-aluminum, 


ferrozirco- 
nium, ferroman- 
ganese-aluminum, ferrosilico-manga 


nese-aluminum, ferrocalcium-silicide, 


ferrotitanium-aluminum-silicide, and 
some others. Ferroaluminum is not 
being made, but an important metal- 


lurgical possibility for its’ manufacture 
from ferruginous bauxite in the elec- 
furnace is suggested by J. W 
It was formerly made as a 


tric 
Richards. 
regular alloy for the final deoxidation 
but its 
aluminum became 
As an electric 
bauxite, it 


of steel, use ceased when 


commercial! rela- 
tively inexpensive. fur- 


nace alloy made from 
probably can be made to sell at a less 
relative cost than aluminum. 
Tihe work to 
on ferroboron 


Ferroboron 


electric furnace date 


been largely 
has 
effect of 


but no 


has 
experimental. been 
made for determining the 

additions of boron to steel, 
alloy maker in the United States has 
yet undertaken its manufacture on a 
commercial scale. The alloy is made 
in the electric furnace by the direct 
reduction of colemanite with iron ore 


(Continued on page 1127) 


























Fig. 1—Due te hot top molds, slow cooling and gradual reheating, ingots having a close grain structure and free from pipes, seams, etc., are produced 


Rolling Bars in Merchant Sizes 


Tool Steel Plant in New York Installs Two New Bar Mills — Reduction Gear Set 
Serving the 10-inch Mill Built With Three Individual Coupling 
Flanges to Permit a Quick Change of Roll Speeds 


the various 


MONG 
crease their 


cilities recently in 


companies to 
manufacturing fa- 
bet- 
for high 


order to 
ter meet the growing demand 


grade tool and alloy steels has been 

















FIG. 2—TO SUPPLY THE 


NEW MERCHANT BAR MILLS 


BY JOHN D. KNOX 


the Hammond Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
This company was established in 1911, 


the equipment then consisting of a sin- 
gle 2-ton steam hammer, a heating fur- 
nace, with just enough of a building 
ver it to keep out the 
weather Through care and 
persistent methods, this 
small beginning was made 
a stepping stone to the suc- 


-essful and steady enlarge- 


ment of the business and 
plant As 
the 


plant on a 


conditions war- 


ranted officials placed 
greater 
productive basis, and by the 
1919, the plant 


of the a: ig- 


their 
early pari of 
covered eight 
inal 15 acres of grotund pur- 
chased \ 
this 


description of 


equipment as it then 





WITH STEEL, AN ADDITIONAL ELECTRIC 


FURNACE OF THE GREAVES-ETCHELLS TYPE WAS INSTALLED IN THE MELTING DEPARTMENT 
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existed was published in July 17, 1919 
THE 
1919 


its steelmaking 


issue of Iron Trave Review 


the increased 


capacity 


During company 


and undertook 
the erection of modern rolling mills, in- 
cluding cogging and finishing mills, To 
tool and alloy 
furnaces of the 
Greaves-Etchells type installed. In 
order to take care of the increased power 
the company placed its 
equipment on 25-cycle 
The current is brought 
from Falls, N. Y., at 11,000 
volts and is stepped down to 440 volts 
Co. 
generator 


supply these mills with 


steel, additional electric 


were 


requirements, 
entire electrical 
transformers 


Niagara 


by General Electric transformers. 
Two 150-kilowatt were 
also, installed to take care of the opera- 
manipulators and 
curremt 


sets 


tion of crane press 


other equipment where direct 


connection is advantageous. 

care is exercised in the 
handling of the from the time 
it is poured until the time it is shipped 
from the plant in the finished state. Of 
special this practice is 
the use of patented hot top bricks, by 


Particular 
steel 


importance in 


the use of which ingots unusually free 
from pipe and shrinkage are produced. 
After stripping, the ingots are placed 
in cooling pits equipped with mechan- 
ically operated covers. The rate of 
cooling is regulated in accordance with 
the grade of steel and size of the in- 
got. 
Ingots Broken Down Under Press 


Ingots, which are to be formed either 
by the forging or rolling processes into 
the manufactured by 
this company, are converted either into 
small size under 
press. By this 
is claimed the 


various products 
ingots of 
hydraulic 
conversion it 


billets or 
a 1000-ton 
method of 











FIG. 3—FLATS IN ALL SIZES AND ROUNDS FROM 
steel is kneaded thoroughly and is left 
with a structure seldom obtained by 
other methods of cogging. Prior to 
breaking down, the ingots are charged 
cold into a practically cold furnace and 
are heated slowly for the purpose of pre- 
venting any uneven expansion and con- 
sequently internal bursts. The press is 
served by a large electrically driven 
floor-type manipulator, which during the 
war was used entirely for manipulating 
heavy gun forgings. The press is sup- 
plied with steam from two 125-horse- 
power waste heat boilers made by the 
Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw; Mich. The 
waste heat comes from the large heat- 
ing furnaces which supply ingots for 
the press. 

The hydraulic press and electric manip- 
ulator also aid materially in the pro- 
duction of special forged ailoy steel 
shafts, pinions and other heavy forged 
parts. For rough turning forgings, the 
company has recently installed heavy 
duty all geared head lathes, including 
a 42-inch x 30-foot extra heavy pat- 
tern machine built by the Bridgeford 
Machine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Removing Surface Defects 


After the ingots are pressed or ham- 
mered and cogged into the required 
size, the resultant billets or blooms are 
transferred to the chipping and grind- 
ing departments where any surface im- 
perfections, such as scale pits, seams, 
ete., are removed by use of air operat- 
ed: chipping hammers and electrically 
operated grinding wheels. The billets 
ealsé are pickled at this point and go 
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4% TO 2% INCHES ARE ROLLED ON THE 
through a rigid inspection before they 
are transferred to the stock yard or to 
the hammers for the final operations. 


The company has recently installed a 
monorail system for handling and trans- 
ferring the billets, blooms, coal and 
finished products from one department 
to another. Formerly the material was 
transferred from the melting and cog- 
ging departments to the stock yards by 
trucks operated over industrial tracks. 
This required considerable labor and 
being a constant cause of expense, was 
practically eliminated with the installa- 
tion this year of crane runways extend- 
ing in all directions throughout the 
plant. 

The cranes serving the stockyard, cog- 
ging press and rolling mills together 
with annealing ovens, boilers and coal 
storage piles are of special type manu- 
factured by the Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


The original monorail system was 
used only for the distribution of coal 
to the boiler house and various hammer 
furnaces in the forging department and 
for loading and shipping. This system 
has recently been extended so as to con- 
nect at right angles with the stock yard 
craneway. The growth of the plant 
made it necessary to install an addi- 
tional monorail system and the coupling 
up of this system with the one already in- 
stalled works out as follows: When 
coal is required at the rolling mill fur- 
nace, the stockyard crane for handling 
billets is brought to rest on the runway 
in such a position that its monorail is 
in line with the monorail leading to the 


10-INCH MILL, 
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OF ROLLS 


WHICH INCLUDES FIVE STANDS 
The girders are 
place. The traveling 
electrically operated 


coal crane 
then 
crane carrying an 
grab bucket runs off the crane onto an 
I-beam trackage which leads to the 
coal storage. When. enough coal has 
been conveyed to the furnace in ques- 
tion, the grab bucket is detached and 
the traveling crane returns to and again 
becomes a part of the stockyard crane. 
An automatic lock is provided on the 
monorail system at a point where track- 
age connects with the stockyard crane 
runway to prevent cars from leaving 
the track when the stockyard crane is 
positioned elsewhere runway. 
This system of handling 
proving very economical and 
tory and has cut down the 
pense to a remarkable degree 


storage. 
locked in 


on its 
materials is 
satisfac- 
labor ex- 


New Mills in Operation 


The 16 and 10-inch rolling mills, which 
were built by the Lewis Foundry & 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, are now in 
operation. These mills are housed in 
a new steel building 260 feet long by 
80 feet wide and are served by a 10-ton 
electric traveling crane equipped with 
3-ton auxiliary hoist which in turn are 
equipped with lifting magnets. The 
crane was built by the Pawling & Har- 
nischfeger Co., Milwaukee. The 16- 
inch mill rolled its first steel Dec. 
31, 1919, and the 10-inch mill Dec. 1, 
1919. 

While rounds, flats, shapes, etc., can 
be rolled in merchant sizes on the 16- 
or 10-inch mills by installing rolls which 
are designed for producing the shape 
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desired, the description of both mills 
will be confined solely to the forming 
of rounds. The 16-inch train includes 
one roughing, two hand round and one 
bull head stands of rolls, all 3-high 
with the exception of the latter which is 
2-high. The roughing rolls are turned 
with box passes and 18 diamond passes. 
The former type of pass applies pressure 
on the sides of the billet or ingot while 
the latter type effects the reduction by 
applying pressure on opposite corners. 
The greatest draft is in the first four 
roughing passes because the temperature 
of the steel during this stage of the 
rolling process is such that the metal 
can be displaced more rapidly. 

The first pass is between the middle 
and bottom rolls, the.second between the 
middle and top rolls and so on until 
the piece has been worked in all four 
box passes. The first two passes flatten 
the billet, the third edges and the fourth 
leaves it in the form of a square. Be- 
tween the first two passes the billet is 
’ fed between the rolls turning 
but thereafter the billet is 
degrees in order to prevent the forma 
tion of fins and to knead the steel more 


without 
turned 99 


thoroughly. The draft, as already point- 
ed out, is heavy, the pressure of the 
rolls forcing the steel to the sides of 





FIG. 4—REDUCTION GEAR SET ON THE 10-INCH MERCHANT MILL IS BUILT WITH THREE 
EFFECTING A QUICK CHANGE IN 
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When 


sectional 
practically 
then 


becomes 
the billet 
the roll 
length of 


the 
area of 
constant, 
the 


the pass. 
filled, the 
remains 
pressure 
the piece. 


pass 


increasing 
Why Guides Are Necessary 


To facilitate the 
roller which operates at the same speed 
as the rolls, is built level with the mid- 


handling pieces, a 


dle roll on the delivery side of the pass 


to control the direction of the 
bar as it leaves the rolls, guide plates 
are the 


same shape as the passes in a roll. If 


In order 


provided, guides being of the 
the pass is oval, the guide plate is made 
with half if the 
square shaped, the guide plate is made 
with V-grooves. The diameter of the 
middle ¥-inch than the 
bottom and the top 
than the middle, the 
is obvious. If both 
same diameter, the bar would jump from 
side to side causing a wavy-like surface. 


oval grooves; pass is 


roll is larger 


g-inch larger 


for 


roll 
which 
the 


reason 


rolls were of 


The middle roll, on account of its diame 
the bottom 


surface of 


ter being larger than roll, 
causes the 
bear down on the guide, which is adapt 


the 


under the bar to 


insur 
The 


forepart of the guide plate sets in clos« 


ed to particular pass, thus 


ing the delivery of a straight bar. 


ROLL SPEED 


SEPARATE 
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proximity to the surface of the rolls 


so that any tendency of the bar to curl 


around the roll also is obviated. 
The upper roll operates between split 
bearings, the top bearing being held 


against the roll neck by means 
When the upper pass 
is to be adjusted to a certain gage 
the are loosened and the 
roll bearing screws elevated by tighten- 
ing the the 
This raises the bearing blocks and, con 
the Adjusting the 
this manner usually entails 
considerable time. On both 
trains at the Hammond plant, however, 


tightly 
of screwdowns. 


screwdowns 


nuts on top of housings. 


sequently, top roll. 


top roll in 


merchant 


the screwdowns are connected to the 
top roll bearing screws by yokes and 
by this arrangement it is only necessary 
to operate the screwdowns to arrive at 
the proper roll adjustment. 

The 16-inch mill is driven through 
reduction gears by a special 500-horse- 


power General Electric induction motor. 
Two 9-ton flywheels are placed one on 


each side of the reduction gear set and 
these tend to maintain a constant speed 
of the rolls to such an extent that 
when the power is shut off, approximate 
ly one minute is required before the 
rolls come to a standstill. Two remote 


control buttons are placed near the mill 


PURPOSE OF 


FoR THE 


COUPLING SHAFTS 








FIG. 5—TWO 9-TON FLYWHEELS, WHICH ARE PLACED ONE ON EACH SIDE OF THE REDUCTION GEAR 
A CONSTANT SPEED OF THE ROLLS DURING THE FORMING 


so that the operator may shut off the 
power without having to enter the motor 
room. The gear set, which was built 
by the Falk Co., of Milwaukee, effects 
a reduction of speed from 5.5 to 1. In 
line with the mill rolls is a set of 3-high 
pinions, the central unit being keyed 
to the reduction gear driving shaft and 
meshing with the upper and lower pin- 
ions. Motors, gear drivers and all elec- 
trical equipment is enclosed in_ brick 
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and glass compartments which are dust 
proof. 

In connection with the rolling mill, 
there has been installed a 42-inch cir- 
cular type hot saw, built by the A 
Garrison. Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, and 


“G Straightening’ machine manufactured 


by the Abramsen Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rounds from % to 2 3/16 inches and 
flats in all sizes are rolled on the 10-inch 
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SET OF THE 16-INCII MILL, TEND TO MAINTAIN 
OPERATION 


mill. Both hand and guide rounds are 
roiled on this mill. When rolling 2-inch 
rounds the billet is given five square 
passes between the roughing rolls and 
12 round passes between the rolls in 
the second stand, the last six passes 
being given to produce the proper sur- 
face finish and at such temperatures as 
will give the steel the best grain struc- 
ture. 

The 10-inch roll train also is driven 


FIG. 6—PHYSICAL LABORATORY OF THE HAMMOND STEEL CO. EACH HEAT OF STEEL IS TESTED CHEMICALLY AND PHYSICALLY PRIOR TO 


SHIPMENT IN THE FINISHED STATE 
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300-horsepower General 
Electric Co. motor through a special 
three-speed reduction gear set with 
speeds 360:360, 360:220, 360:110, built 
by the Falk Co., Milwaukee. The shaft, 
which connects the motor with the gear 
set, is provided with a Francke-type 
flexible coupling. In case the motor 
should get out of line at any time, the 
coupling would avert the breakage of 
the driving shaft which otherwise might 
result. The reduction gear set is built 
with three separate coupling shafts and 
flanges on the motor side as shown in 
Fig. —, so.that by coupling the motor 
to the proper flange, the special three- 
speed reduction gear unit is capable of 
transmitting 300 horsepower at 360, 220 
or 110 revolutions per minute. 

The mill motor rests on a continuous 
shoe plate and may be slid into correct 
position for making any one of the 
speed connections. When shifting from 
one connection to another, the motor 
is raised off the shoe plate onto rollers 
by a cam arrangement and is moved 
to the desired position by a rack and 
The coupling flanges are bored 
for bolts having a drive fit and due 
to this fact particular was re- 
quired in lining up the installation. Ap- 
minutes are required 


by a_ special 


pinion. 
care 


proximately 10 
to effect a speed change. 

All bars are cut to specified lengths 
by a 24-inch, electrically driven alliga- 
tor shear which was built by Doelger 
& Kirsten, Milwaukee. Certain orders 
call for annealed stock and when this 
is the case the bars are loaded on 
trucks and taken over an_ industrial 
track system to the annealing depart- 
ment. When the anneal is completed 
the material is returned to the rolling 
mill department, through the 
straightening machine and shipped. Rail- 


passed 


road cars are shifted into the western 
end of the rolling mill building over 
depressed tracks. The shipping pit 


holds two standard length cars. Rounds, 
flats and squares from % to 13/16-inch 
often are shipped in coils. The coiling 
machine was built by the company’s 
mechanical department, the prongs 
around which the stock is wound being 
tapered %-inch at the ends. The reel 
is motor driven. 

In order to handle the increased ton- 
nage of special annealing tool steels, ad- 
ditional annealing capacity is being in- 
stalled, including specially designed oil 
burning furnaces of the car type. The 
annealing plant will be be served by 
the same monorail system as the remain- 
der of the plant. The annealing fur- 
maces are equipped with recording py- 
rometers. 


Hold Hearings on Rules 


Public hearings upon a proposed 
.code of rules relating to the operation, 
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use and maintenance of stationary 
engines are to be held by the safety 
standards committee of the Pennsy'i- 
vania industrial board. The first hear- 
ing will be held,in Philadelphia, April 
15 at 10 a. m. at the Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel and the second in Pittsburgh the 
following day at 10 a. m. at the Wil- 
Penn 


liam hotel. 


The new regulations which are being 
urged by the board thave 
been proved as necessary to safeguard 
the life the worker. In 
the first section is a general discussion 
showing that the will apply to 
establishment in 


industrial 


and limb of 
rules 


every the state and 
showing both the employer’s and the 
regarding 


the 


employe’s responsibility 


devices. Definitions of 


the 


safety 
terms used in rules are defined in 
the second The 
specifies the 14 rules which are to be 
equipping operating 
These regulations 


section. third section 


followed in and 
stationary engines. 
include mechanical 
as well as safety from moving parts. 


safety appliances 


Progress in Ferroalloys 
(Continued from Page 1122) 
Ferrocerium is one of 
the 
direct 


and carbon. 
the newest of 
made by the 
with misch-metal, and 
ferrocerium contains 30 per cent Fe 
and 70 per cent misch-metal. 
Considerable experimental work has 
been carried out on cerium steels dur- 
but the re- 
these 


ferroalloys. It is 
alloying of iron 


the ordinary 


ing the past five 
sults of the majority of 
tigations have not been made public. 


been em- 


years, 
inves- 
Ferrocerium ‘has recently 
ployed as a deoxidizer for cast iron, 
where it has been found to increase 
the transverse strength and deflection. 
Its deoxidizing action is excellent be- 
cause of the high heats of oxidation 
of the cerium group 


not made 


metals. Ferro- 


cobalt is any longer, so 


far as is 
pertaining 
cobalts and other cobalt 
been secured. Cobalt metal is 
ferred to ferrocobalt for making fixed 
additions in the manufacture of cobalt- 
but the use of 
steels is declining. 

made in the 
usually by the 
nickel in 


but a number of 
to complex ferro- 


have 


known, 
patents 
alloys 
pre- 


tool steels, 


these 


bearing 
cobalt in 
Ferronickel is seldom 
electric furnace, but 
direct alloying of iron and 
the desired proportions; 
nickel is added to steel usually as 
metallic nickel rather than as ferro- 
nickel. Ferrophosphorus is an im- 
portant steelmaking alloy, but the 
tonnage consumed is not large. It as 
employed for making fixed additions 
of phosphorus in the open hearth in 


however, 
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the manufacturing of sheet _ steels. 

Ferrophosphorus is made in the 
United States in the electric furnace 
blast furnace, by reduc- 
tion of apatite and phosphate rock, 
and the electric furnace manufacture 
of this alloy, in connection with the 
fertilizer industry is a development 
which occurred during the war period. 
of ferrophos- 


and in the 


Domestic consumption 
phorus has been steadily increasing be- 
the for 


sheets, electric 


increased demand 
and the 
furnace manufacture of the alloy has 


cause of 


automobile 


been undertaken by several companies 
in the United States in the past few 
of the 
newest of the ferroalloys. It is 


years. Ferrozirconium is one 
used 
for the manufacture of special zirco- 
The 


made by the thermit process, but its 


nium steels. alloy has been 


regular manufacture has not been un- 


dertaken commercially in the United 
States. 
Further interest has been shown in 


ferrosilico-aluminum during the past 
two years, and experiments on the 
use of the alloy as a deoxidizer for 
steel are now being carried out: it 
has been recently made in the elec- 
tric furnace at Baltimore. A large 
number of patents have been secured 
for the preparation of numerous com- 
plex ferroalloys, but most of these 
alloys have not been applied on a 
working scale in the metallurgy of 
steel. 


Will Install an Additional 
Merchant Mill 


Plans now are completed for the in- 


stallation of a new 12-inch continuous 
merchant bar mill at the plant of the 
United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O. 
It will be served by a 16-inch rough- 
ing mill, both 


capacity of 10,00C tons of bars, angles, 


umits having a rolling 


tees, flats, etc., in sizes up to approxi- 


mately 3 inches. The Morgan Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass., will 
build and erect the mills, heating 


furnaces, gas producers, cooling beds, 
shears, and other auxiliary equipment. 
The mill a 3000- 
horsepower motor and will be served 
10-ton cranes, contracts for 
have been let to the. Alliance 
Alliance, O. The units 
will be housed in structural steel 
buildings, which will be erected by 
the American Bridge Co., New York. 
The complete installation including 
the mill, buildings and full equipment 
outlay of about 


will be driven by 
by four 
which 
Machine Co., 


will represent an 
$1,250,000. From present indications 
cfficials plan to have the mill in 
operation about July, 1921. 






























Collective Bargaining Defined 


President's Industrial Conference Outlines Policy for Labor Agreements Which It 






Indorsed — Success of Plan Depends on Good Faith of Both Parties — Ex- 
plains Attitude on Profit Sharing, Hours of Work and Other Problems 


HE conference is in favor of the 

policy of collective bargaining. 

It sees in a frank acceptance of 

this principle a helpful approach 
to industrial peace. It believes that 
the great body of the employers of 
the country accept this principle. The 
difference of opinion appears in re- 
gard to the method of representation. 
In the plan proposed by the confer- 
ence for the adjustment of disputes, 
provision is made for the unrestricted 
selection of representatives by em- 
ployes, and at the same time pro- 
vision is also made ‘to insure that the 
representatives of employes in fact 
represent the majority of the em- 
ployes, in order that they may be able 
to bind them in good faith. The 
conference believes that the difficulties 
can be overcome and the advantages 
of collective bargaining secured if 
employers and employes will honestly 
attempt to substitute for an unyielding, 
contentious attitude, a spirit of co- 
operation with reference to those as- 
pects of the: employment relation 
where their interests are not really op- 
posed but mutual. 

Essential to the success of collec- 
tive bargaining is a clear realization 
by both sides, of the obligations which 
it impeses, and of the lhmitations of 
these obligations. The collective bar- 
gain usually relates to standards only, 
such as the rate of wages to be paid, 
the ‘hours to constitute a day’s work, 
and the conditions under which the 
work is to be performed. There is 
aso usually a specified time during 
which the agreed standards are to be 
maintained. The agreement imposes 
on the employer the obligation to 
observe these standards if he provides 
work. It does not bind him to pro- 
vide work. Similarly, it imposes on 
employes the obligation to accept 
the agreed standards so long as they 
remain at work. It does not bind 
them to continue in employment. 


Under a collective bargain estabhish- 
ing standards, an employer acting in 
good faith may close: down his plant, 
in whole or in part, without breach of 
his obligation. On their side the em- 
ployes may resign their positions 
without breach of their obligation. In 
such case the employer, however, is 
free to fill without interference the 
positions so voluntary vacated. 

The obligation involved in a col- 
lective agreement on standards is 
sometimes thought of as a binding 
agreement by which the employes are 
obliged to continue in employment, 
although the right of the employer to 
shut down his plant has rarely been 
questioned. This is a one-sided in- 
terpretation of the agreement which 
would give the employer, without any 
reciprocal obligation, a virtual call on 
the services of his employes. Such 
an interpretation is obviousy unfair. 

The above statements do not mean 
that during the period of the agree- 
ment the employer may lockout or 
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N THIS, the fourth installment of 

the National Industrial conference's 
report to be published in Tue Iron 
Trave Review, the conference analyses 
questions relating to collective bargain- 
ing, and explains why it favors such a 
method for determining wages, hours 
of work and other points at issue. Child 
labor, housing conditions, profit sharing, 
woman labor and equally important sub- 
jects also are discussed. 
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the employes may strike, the purpose 
being tto change the standards by 
means of economic pressure. A strike 
is not merely a withdrawal from em- 
ployment; it is an effort to secure 
better terms for the positions held. 
Similarly, a lockout is something more 
than a temporary discontinuance of 
production; it is an attempt to force 
employes to accept lower standards. 
Both involve breach of a collective 
bargain on standards and are unjusti- 
fable. 


The conference has given a great 
deal of consideration to the whole 
question of enforcement of collective 
bargains once entered upon. As 
shown bargains of this character do 
not lend themselves readily to legal 
enforcement. The social and legal 


forces that surround the problem are 
of the most complex order and must 
be a matter of development in the 
community. The conference believes 
that for the present at least enforce- 
ment must rest substantially upon 
good faith. It is obvious that the 
essentials of success in collective bar- 
gaining lies in the fidelity of both 
sides to agreements. 


3—Hours. of Labor 


Hours of labor, wages and women 
and children in industry, should be 
approached from the aspect both of 
the health and we!fare of the work- 
ers, and of the efficient use of the 
country’s resources in manpower over 
a prolonged period of time. The 
nation is not interested primarily in 
what one or another body of its 
citizens may believe to be for their 
immediate personal advantage; it is 
interested fundamentally in the pro- 
gressive development of the physical, 
mental and spiritual weilbeing of its 
citizens. The question as to what 
constitutes this wellbeing under the 
complicated conditions of modern in- 
dustrial life cannot be easily de- 
termined offhand, but must be based 
upon a body of fact, accurately ascer- 
tained from experience. 

The problem of hours has under- 
gone a fundamental change through 
the introduction of large scale fac- 
tory production and the growing 
concentration of our population in 
cities. Men and women can work 
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— 


work which 
upon their 
gives some 
self-expres- 


relatively iong hours at 
is interesting, which calls 
various energies, which 
opportunity for creative 
s!on. Work which is_ repetitive, 
monotonous and conducted under the 
confining indoor conditions of even 
the best industriai plant, especially 
where the plant is located at a dis- 
tance from the homes of the work- 
ers, makes much more exacting phys- 
xal and nervous demands. If the 
inevitable conditions of modern in- 
dustry do not offer variety and con- 
tinuing interest, the worker should 
have hours short enough for more 
recreation, and for greater contact 
with his fellowmen outside of work- 
ing hours. 

Studies should be made in each in- 
dustry, preferably by the industry, 
but in its default, by the appropriate 
government agency, of the problem of 


industrial fatigue in relation to pro- 
duction, to determine on the _ basis 
of experience: First, what schedule 
of hours is consistent with the health 
and wellbeing of the workers; and, 
second, the hour schedule within the 
above limitations, which will aiford 
ihe maximum productivity in the in- 
dustry. It should be recognized by 
employes and employers, and pri- 
marily by the public, that hours 
schedules which are below the stand- 
ard of maximum productivity must 


necessarily reduce the total industrial 
product, and consequently reduce the 
standard of living, or increase prices. 
Such reduction in all industry will 
necessarily reduce the total industrial 
product of the nation and the st2nd- 
ard of living will be reluced by that 
much below the attainable maximum 
This fact should be taken into ac- 
count in connection with tthe ad- 
vantages, in other directions, to the 
worker which may accrve from such 
a shortening of hours. 

Studies which have already been 
made in some industries indicate that 
long hours do not in general result 
in maximum production. The con- 
ference believes that some industries 
are now operating, in part at least, 
on hours schedules which are above 
the standard of maximum produc- 
tivity, and which in any case do not 
allow employes proper opportunity 
for rest and recreation. There are 
ierge basic industries which still em- 
ploy substantial numbers of their men 
in exhausting work for 84 hours per 
week and longer. Such conditions 
are opposed to public interest, are 
contrary to every instinct of human 
development, and are a _ pregnant 
cause for industrial and political un- 
1est. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point 
out that the conditions of various 
industries make any universa! stand- 
ardization of hours unnecessary and 
unwise. For example, the seasonal 
and intermittent nature of agricultural 
work and the fact that it is carried 
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on under out-of-door conditions which 
are not essentially detrimental to the 
wellbeing of the worker, would natur- 
ally exclude agriculture from the class 
of industries in which the work is 
confining and repetitive. 

The conference believes that experi- 
ence has demonstrated that in fixing 
hours of labor in industrial establish- 
ments at a point consistent with the 
health of the employes, and with 
proper opportunity for rest and recre- 
ation, there should in all cases be 
provision for one day’s rest in seven 

The conference believes that in 
most factories, mines and work- 
shops, and especially in _ repetitive 
work, the present trend of practice 
favors a schedule of hours of not 
more than 48 hours per week. 

The conference does not think that 
a schedule of hours substantially less 
than the 48-hour standard now in 
operation is at this time desirable, 
except in industries where a scientific 


study of the proplem on the basis 
already outlined, indicates that such 
reduction is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of 


the workers and is in the public in- 
terest. 

The practice in some industries, of 
arranging by mutual agreement of 
employer and employes for a Satur- 
day half holiday, without reduction 
of the weekly schedule of hours, has 
great advantages. Hours of labor 
schedules. should be arranged on a 
weekly basis, and overtime should not 
be permitted except in case of tempo- 
rary emergency. 

It should moreover be borne in 
mind that further reduction of hours 
below this standard in any industry 
will throw an extra burden upon 
other industries, and may especially 
prejudice agricultural communities 
who already feel the growing com- 
petition of the cities in drawing away 
workers from the farm. 


4—Women in Indusiry 


Women cannot enter industry with- 
out safeguards additional to those 
provided for men, if they are to be 
equally protected. The danger of 
exploiting their physical and nervous 
strength with cumulative ill effects 
upon the next generation, is more 
serious and the results are iore 
harmful to the community. Special 
provision is needed to keep their 
hours within reason, to prohibit night 
employment in factories and work- 
shops, and to exclude them from 
those trades offering particular dan- 
gers to women. 

Where women can and do perform 
work of equal quality and quantity 
as compared with that of men under 
similar conditions, they should re- 
ceive equal pay. They should not be 
Giscriminated against in respect to 


opportunities for training and ad- 
vancement, or the representation of 
their interests. 


5—Child Labor 


The federal government has already 


recognized the unsoundness in the 
economic use of the nation’s re- 
sources of permitting the entrance 


of young children into industry. Such 
a practice results in the progressive 
degeneration of the race and tends to 
impair the human resources of the 
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on which the coming genera- 
tion must rely. The matter cannot 
wisely be left to the sole initiative 
of the separate states. Such a course 
is not only unfair to the states which 
have attempted to deal with the prob- 
lem. It places a premium upon states 
which are willing to subordinate the 
future wellbeing of their citizens to 
a present questionable competitive ad- 


country 


vantage in industry. 

In considering child labor, as well 
as in other aspects of the industrial 
problem, a differentiation should be 
made between the various employ- 
ments which children enter. The en- 


trance of children of tender years into 
a mill or factory tends to stunt their 
development, and injure the race. The 
argument that the child is thus en- 
abled to learn a trade is unsound. For 
the trade may be more quickly learned, 
with greater opportunity for subse- 
quent progress, by a boy of 16 who 


has spent 10 years in elementary 
schooling than by a boy who loses 
the opportunity for intellectual and 


sound physical development by enter- 
ing the mill at 10 or 12. On the 
other hand, the employment of chil- 
dren in agriculture may, if wisely su- 
pervised, develop physique and lay 
a good foundation for their more for- 
ma! education in the country school 

But sheer prohibition of child labor 
is, at best, only a negative attack upon 


the problem. It is not thoroughly 
effective in promoting the economic 
welfare of the nation unless the time 


child in industry 
schooling and 

develop his 
must not 
from the 
results 


now spent by the 
is devoted to adequate 
to activity which will 
physical wellbeing. We 
only protect our children 
physical degeneration which 
from an early entrance into the mill 
or factory, we must enable them by 
educaton to take their place in so- 
ciety. 

It is a startling fact that of the 
5,516,163 illiterate persons of over 10 
years of age in the United States 
at the last census, over 68 per cent 
were native born. There were ap- 
proximately as many native born 
white illiterates as there were for- 
eign born. The problem is not, there- 
fore, solely or primarily due to the large 
influx of foreign men and women from 
the less literate countries of Europe. 
It is primarily a condition of illit- 
eracy among our own people, and 
the lowest percentage of illiteracy, 
1.1 per cent, was among the native 
born children of foreign or mixed 
parentage. 


Not only are the prohibition of child 
labor and provision for compulsory 
elementary education complementary; 
the age limits for those two classes 
of legislation should be, as far as pos- 
sible, the same. 

Up to the present, the federal gov- 
ernment has not been able to deal 
comprehensively with the subject of 
child labor. The present federal child 
labor tax law imposes a tax of 10 
per cent upon the net profits of any 
mine or quarry which employs chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, and of 
any manufacturing establishment which 
employs children under 14. It makes 
no provision which assures the non- 
employment of children in _ street 
trades and. various blind alley occupa- 
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tions during the time they should be 
in school. 


The fact that the former federal 
child labor law has been declared 
unconstitutional should not be inter- 


preted as registering or encouraging 
popular sentiment against such Jegis- 
lation but rather as occasion for arous- 
ing public sentiment in the interests 
of the rights of childhoed. 


The intimate relation between these 
rights and both compulsory education 
and child labor legislation suggests 
that the ideal solution of the problem 
would be a reasonable uniformity by 
all the states in their legislation upon 
these topics. The conference, beliey- 
ing that the education and welfare 
of the childhood of the country is 
not entirely a local interest, urges 
upon all states not having adequate 
legislation upon child labor and com- 
pulsory education that they give these 


topics prompt and sympathetic consid- 
eration. Already in 40 states com- 
pulsory education up to the age of 
16, with certain exceptions, has been 
provided for. This has opened the 
way for consistent legislation upon 
the question of child labor. Under 


legislation ef this character experience 
is rapidly demonstrating that the eco- 
nomic, as well as other vital inter- 
ests of the country, are best conserved 
by lengthening the period of educa- 
tion. This makes possible a normal 
physical, intellectual and social de- 
velopment of the youth of. the coun- 
try. 
6—H ousing 


It is umnecessary to point out the 
intimate relation which exists between 
efficient production and the conditions 
of life to which a man or woman re- 
turns at the close of a day’s work. 
When the employes of industry and 
commerce return to families who are 
housed in dwellings that are crowded, 
unsanitary, inconvenient and unlovely, 
these men and women suffer in health 
and wellbeing, and consequently are 
unable to render that effective pro- 
ductive effort which the nation needs. 
The menace of these conditions can- 
not be overlooked. Bad housing 
creates a destructive restlessness that 


swells the volume of industrial dis- 
content. The relation of these fac- 
tors is direct, the consequences ob- 
vious. 


It must be borne in mind that dur- 
ing the years of the war, there was 
serious retardation of building opera- 
tions outside of the immediate war 
time needs of the country. The ces- 
sation of hostilities was followed by 
a period of industrial readjustment 
which is resulting in a more rapid 
extension of the country’s plant and 
factory facilities than has occurred 
for many years. No proportionate 
extension of housing facilities is ac- 
companying this rearrangement. The 
present condition of insufficient hous- 
ing will, therefore, be seriously ag- 
gravated rather than improved. 


Provision for adequate housing is 
a responsibility which must rest pri- 
marily upon the local community. Con- 
certed action in all industrial com- 
munities is necessary to deal with 
the problem. The community, its em- 
ployes, its employers, its banks, its 
citizens. generally should promptly take 
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stock of their present position and 
develop such a program as is called 
for. by..their local requirements. Meas- 
ures should be developed to enabie 
employes in permanently located in- 
dustries to acquire, on proper terms 
the ownership of their own homes, 
with protection against the dangers 
of real estate speculation and exploi- 
tation. The states should likewise in- 
itiate systematic inquiries into the 
subject, including the extension of 
proper building and housing codes, 
already successfully applied in many 
localities. The studies of the federal 
government in this field should be 
continued and emphasized. 
7—Wages 

Considered from the standpoint of 
public interest, it is fundamental that 
the basic wages of all employes should 
be adequate to maintain the employe 
and his family in réasonable comfort, 
and with adequate opportunity for the 
education of his children. When the 
wages of any group fall below this 
standard for any length of time, the 
situation becomes dangerous to the 
wellbeing of the state. No country 
that seeks to protect its citizens from 
the unnecessary ravages of disease, de- 
generation and dangerous digcontent, 
can consistently let the unhampered play 
of opposing forces result in the sup- 
pression of wages below a decent sub- 
sistence level. Above that point, there 
may well be a fair field for the play 
of competition in determining the com- 
pensation for special ability, for special 
strength or special risk, where risk is 
unavoidable, but below that point the 
matter becomes one of which the state 
for the sake of its own preservation, 
must take account. 

The nation is interested in the welfare 
of its citizens not only from the point 
of view of wages, but from the not un- 
related one of productivity. If, therefore, 
the conference recommends the estab- 
lishment of hours and wages on a basis 
of justice to employes, it must also 
recommend that the employes do their 
part in seeing that the productivity of 
the nation is safeguarded. The nation 
has a right to ask that employes im- 
pose no arbitrary limitation of effort in 
the prosecution of their work. Such 
limitation decreases the country’s out- 
put, and if practiced at all generally, 
is bound to result in a decline of the 
standard of living. It is gratifying 
that many leaders of organized labor 
are in agreement as to the unsoundness 
of such limitation of output, and are 
opposed to its practice. 

If it is for the nation to insure that 
wages shall not sink below a living 
level, and for employes not to restrict 
production; it is incumbent upon em- 
ployers to see that special effort and 
special ability on the part of their em- 
ployes receive a stimulating compensation. 
If increased output and efficiency are met 
only by, a reduction of piece prices, the 
incentive to such effort is taken away. 
Employes to do their best work must 
feel that they are getting a reasonable 
share of any increased return that they 
bring the industry. Labor incentive is 
a factor that it is as shortsighted to 
ignore as incentive to capital. 

- From this’ standpoint, the question ot 
methods ' of payment is one that 
deserves care study on both sides. 
Industries which have established fa- 
cilities for mutual ‘discussion of such 
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questions, whether through unions or 
other forms of employe representation, 
are finding that it is possible at the 
same time to safeguard the worker from 
exploitation and to safeguard incentive 
to production. 


8—Profit Sharing and Gain Sharing 


Profit sharing is regarded in some 
quarters as a complete solution of in- 
dustrial problems. The conference be- 
lieves that while it has promise in some 
directions, it cannot by itself, be con- 
sidered to be of far-reaching effect. 
Profit sharing in its simplest form has 
met with success under ceftain con- 
ditions, sometimes where an _ unusual 
personality has contributed to a happy 
outcome, sometimes where the contri- 
bution of individual employes to the 
profits of an enterprise can be measured 
with some accuracy. It has proved of 
beneficial effect when applied to employes 
occupying executive and management 
positions, and to sales organizations. 
Its extension to all the employes of 
typical manufacturing plants meets with 
difficulties. It is not easy to determine 
what part of the profits or losses of 
such plants are attributable to the efforts 
of the rank and file of the employes, or 
to apportion among them shares of 
profits which shall be steadily in accord 
with the spirit and the direct outcome 
of their individual efforts. 

Nevertheless, the conference thinks 
that the field is one in which sincere 
experiments may add a real knowledge 
of desirable procedure, and _ therefore 
that profit sharing experiments should 
be welcomed, particularly when carried 
out as part of a consistent policy of 
bringing employer and employe together, 
and promoting among employes a sense 
of interest and responsibility. Like em- 
ploye representation, its usefulness de- 
pends on the spirit in which it is or- 
ganized and administered. A mechan- 
ical application, especially when ac- 
companied with pretentious announce- 
ments and claims, may do more harm 
than good. The conference cannot see 
in profit sharing anything in the nature 
of a panacea, but it believes that, prop- 
erly adapted to the character of the 
individual business, and carried out in 


a spirit of genuine mutuality, it may 
often better industrial relations. In 
order to accomplish the result aimed 


at, the allotted shares of profit obviously 
should be supplements to fair wages. 
and in no sense a substitute for fair 
wages, or in lieu of deductions there- 
from. 

There has been some promising ex- 
perience in the cognate field of gain 
sharing. Here the employes in a par- 
ticular department or subdepartment 
share in the gains in production and in 
reductions of cost which are accom- 
plished by the joint efforts of the 
management and themselves. Under 
such plans the employes can see clearly 
the immediate relation between their own 
efforts and the resulting return. There 
enter no complicating factors of gains 
and losses made in the purchasing and 
selling departments for which the pro- 
ductive shop employes are in no way 
responsible. And here also the distri- 
bution to employes can be made at 
such frequent intervals as to bring into 
more immediate relation the effort and 
the return. 


9—Thrift 
industrial 


Agencies 
management on the 


Good 
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part of a nation will analyze preventable 
human losses and provide adequate re- 
sources for meeting them. Such losses 
in human efficiency could be lessened by 
more adequate agencies to promote 
thrift, in connection with provision 
against illness, old age, premature death 
and industrial accident. 


There have been many plans of health 
insurance and old age insutance elab- 
orated in other parts of the world and 
advocated in the United States. With- 
out discussing whether such plans, when 
based upon government subsidy or com- 
pulsory action, are consonant with 
American ideals, the conference believes 
that an extension and simplification of 
the insurance principle as a means of 
promoting thrift, saving and independ- 


ence, would be advantageous to the 
people. The alternative to such in- 
surance against sickness and old age 


lies in a wage adequate to cover these 
items. The conference therefore sug- 
gests that the federal government should 
inaugurate a careful, authoritative in- 
vestigation on the whole subject. 


It feels that such investigation could 
well include such items as the possibility 
of converting the great multitude of 
small Liberty loan investments in the 
country, with all the attendant difficulty 
of collecting small amounts of interest, 
into some form of old age annuities. 
Such measures would extend the invest- 
ment of savings in government se- 
curities, would be more economical in 
administration than present direct bond 
investments, and would be more stimu- 
lative to thrift and saving. A _ policy 
of this sort would furnish a method by 
which many industrial concerns and 
their agencies, which are endeavoring 
to make provision out of profits for old 
age security of their employes, could 
find a safe and helpful avenue for such 
investment. 


The problem of health and of old 
age insurance, and its promotion by some 
means consonant with national ideals, 
demands consideration. If such means 
can be devised, they will furnish a relief 
to the states in the care of the ill, the 
indigent and the aged. 


The entire subject needs careful in- 
vestigation and public discussion which 
could, with great advantage, be promoted 
by the federal government. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


In blast furnace practice the yield 
of the phosphorus and 75 per 
cent of the manganese from the ore, 
cinder and scale charged using natural 
analysis, divided by 0.95 and the re- 
sultant quantity divided by the weight 
of the ore, scale and cinder charged, 
gives the theoretical yield of the bur- 
den. 


iron, 


Fluor spar is added to a _ vicious 
slag to make it thin. As the fluor spar 
melts it dissolves other constituents 
of the slag and is therefore considered 
a flux. Any excess of fluor spar may 
be counteracted by the addition of a 
small amount of powdered petroleum 
coke or lime. 














German Steel and Iron in 1920-I1] 


Official Statistics Show Production Reduced Two-thirds — Prices Rise as Mark 
Falls—Market Tending Toward Barter Basis—Partial Payments in 
Foreign Money — Big Iron Ore Imports Necessary 


E ARE large stockholders in 
Germany.” This statement, 


made to the writer in Essen 


by an official commissioner of the 
British government, perhaps explains 
the real position of the allied and 


associated powers at the present time 
reference to the former German 
accurately 


with 
and 
any other conception. “The days of 
war,” the official in question explained 
further, “are giving way to 
those of peace; the ways of war must 
yield to the methods of business. 
What the world with its 
reconstruction problem is the business 
Our relation, specially 
to Germany is that of a_ shareholder 
who expects dividends. These divi- 
dends, in the form of reparation pay- 
ments and services as specified by 
the treaty of peace, must be paid, but 
that can only be accomplished by a 
going concern.” 


empire, as vividly as 


slowly 


needs vast 


point of view. 


Here, it seems, lies an opportunity 
of unusual scope for business states- 
manship, for as the writer endeavored 
to point out in the preceding article, 
Germany, the source of the dividends 
temporarily 
exhausted financially, 
The situation 


case, is at least 
insolvent, and 
morally and physically. 
is akin to one in ordinary 
where ‘tthe guiding hand of a skillful 
committee of creditors is necessary to 
avoid the losses which inevitably flow 
from a formal bankruptcy. 

the which 
would 


in this 


business 


Among assets such a 
committee and ap- 
praise, is the German iron and steel 
industry. In fact it is perhaps not 


too much to say it is one of the most 


examine 


Germany’s 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager, The Iron Trade Review 
the German iron 
the present time, 


state of affairs in 
and steel industry at 
so that in a general way its position 
in the industrial activities of the world 
may be oriented. This survey, which 
it is hoped to present, necessarily will 
be sketchy in many particulars, as a 


result of dealing with so vast a sub- 





Table I 
German Coal Output 


In millions of metric tons 











Year Coal Lignite 
ee outstn. ae 94 
D> esctes seasons 160 101 
ee 167 95 
er sdeeteces 159 o4 
MNEs. cécovaec a 88 
Dn tkeesoebees ounces 161 84 
SEES is cn cuniadcak 190 87 
ject in limited space. For this the 
author asks indulgence, in the hope 
that some measure of fact and in- 


formation may be contributed to what 
is beyond doubt a most important sub- 
ject. 


Production, Prices and Markets 


First in order of importance in 
dealing with the German tron and steel 
business are its productive capacity, 
the prices at 
the 
rounding the 
Production, 

therefore be the theme of ‘this article. 
It will be followed by an article deal- 
ing with the almost equally important 
international 


policies, 


which its products are 


conditions sur- 
those products. 


markets 


sold, and market 
sale of 
will 


prices and 


subjects of labor, ex- 
change, 
and government and corporate finance 


affect the German 


export and import 


as they iron and 


will be 


presented a sketch of the physical side 


steel industry. Finally there 


of the problem, dealing with plant 
equipment, transportation facilities, 
etc. 

In considering production, the two 
fundamentals of iron and steel manu- 
facture, coal and iron ore, must not 
be overlooked. In fact a knowledge of 
the coal situation is exceedingly im- 


portant in any study of Germany’s in- 
dustrial affairs at the present time, and 
coal supply is of course particularly 
vital to the iron and steel industry. 
Condensed statistics of German coal 
production the past seven years 
are Table I. As_ these 
figures indicate, the output of ordinary 
steam coal has shrunk from 190,000,000 
metric tons in 1913 to 116,000,000 
1919. In other words, 
the output. has dropped to @ per cent 


for 
shown in 


metric tons in 


of its prewar dimensions. It is from 
this residue of production that Ger- 
many must make the coal deliveries 


specified by the peace treaty and en- 
deavor to keep her industries going. 
There is great apprehension in Ger- 
that this even meager supply 
may be further curtailed by the plebes- 


many 


cite which is scheduled to take place 
in Upper Silesia, as a result of which 
this territory lost to Ger- 
The coal mining dis- 
trict last year produced about 24,000,- 
000 metric or about one-fifth of 
Germany's entire output. 


may be 
many. Silesian 
tons, 


Lack of coal is one of the principal 
reasons why the iron and steel works 
in unoccupied Germany are operating 
at present at only half of their 
The Ruhr mining district 


around 


capacity. 


Essen is of 





valuable of 

resources remaining 
the 
great war, 


making a 


from wreckage of 
the 


capable of 


and one 
important contri- 
bution toward the divi- 
dend account. With the 
point of view suggested 
by the foregoing in 
mind, it will be the 
purpose of this and the 
two remaining articles 
of this series to give 
the American reader 
some idea of the real 


most 





FIG. 
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course the most impor- 
tant coal producing cen- 
ter in Germany; its out- 
put was about 50,000,000 
year. In the 
effort to improve this 
production, the Prus- 
sian government has in- 
troduced a bill providing 
for the colonization of 
miners on a large scale 
in the Ruhr district. It 
is hoped that this meas- 
ure will ultimately at- 
tract 150,000 fresh min- 


tons . last 
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ers and increase the population of the 
Ruhr by 600,000. The cost of executing 
this scheme, however, will be about 1,- 
000,000 marks, and in the present state 
of German governmental finances 
there is grave doubt as to whether 
it can be carried out. Nevertheless, 
such an increase in the number of coal 
miners seems to offer the only prac- 
ticable solution to the existing prob- 
lem. The men at present engaged are 
working tolerably well, although the 
production per man per hour is only 
106 kilograms compared with 117 kilo- 
grams before the war. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the min- 
ers at present are underfed and that 
no improvement in production can 
logically be expected as long as the 
existing semistarvation continues. 
Furthermore, the physical condi- 
tion of the coal mines has been al- 
lowed to deteriorate considerably, with 
the result that the ratio of actwal 
miners to the total number of em- 
ployes has fallen heavily. This has 
resulted from the necessity for divert- 
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Table II , 


German Coke Prices 
For Westphalian Furnace Coke 


Price 

Marks per 

Date metric ton 
ST oth hon deedbhshdcodsdeare 16 
SE NS cinch sic’ yx0doeebbd¥ecen 36 
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SA, S00 560 ebb a6 Bécccadconese 96 
Pani se6 obi beeeee babes 122 
DG io ck Gade wdws ccaicgevecs 126 
March 1920, foundry coke............ 132 

Prices in Upper Silesia 10 to 12 per cent 


lower. 











ing a large number of men to emerg- 
ency repair work and maintenance 
operations which do not result directly 
in the production of coal. Thus a 
bitter harvest is being reaped from 
the failure to maintain the physical 
condition of the mines to _ insure 
proper efficiency during the war. 

The total number of miners now 
employed in the Ruhr region exceeds 
the number at the time of the 
armistice by 65,000. The limit of hous- 
ing capacity has been reached and 
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any further material increase must 
follow the execution of the govern- 
ment’s colonization scheme or some 
other housing plan. As a result of a 
recent agreement on the part of the 
miners to work one extra shift per 
week, mentioned in the preceding 
article, the monthly production is now 
slightly in excess of 10,000,000 tons 
for unoccupied Germany. It reached 
its low point of 8,312,000 tons in June 
and the efforts to increase production 
exerted between June and November 
resulted in an output of only 9,390,000 
tons in the latter month. The monthly 
average production in 1913 was 14,- 
383,000 tons and in 1918, 12,301 tons, 
according to the official statistics of 
the supreme economic council. 

In view of their unusual import- 
ance to iron and steel production a 
further examination of Germany’s coal 
resources is in order. Based on ex- 
plorations made to a depth of 3900 
feet, Germany’s known coal reserves 
were officially estimated at~ 57,000,000,- 
000 metric tons before the war. To 








Total .....- 19,309,172 100 14,389,852 





districts 
Rhenish-Westphalian 8,209,157 | 6,610,119 
Sebcesseces 994,604 853,957 
and Hes- 
sian-Nassau .... 994,927 702,741 
Northern, Eastern and 
Central Germany.. 1,001,321 100 734,659 
Germany . 320,456 266,065 
Saar Dist. and Ba- 
varian Palatinate. 1,370,980 954,738 
Lorraine .......... 3,869,866 2,358,186 
Luxemburg ......- 2,547,861 § 1,909,387 
German Customs—_—_— —_ 
Union, total..... 19,309,172 100 14,389,852 
By kinds | pig iron ‘ 
tite? ...cceees- 3,657,326 2.494,832 
Bessemer .......-- 368,840 237,988 
Tc ne canwestas 12,193,336 9,289,989 
Manganese pig, 4- q 
per cent mn., spie- 100 
gel, ferromangan- 
ese and ferrosili- 
OD ccacosteccce Renee 1,996,786 
DUD: Wagedeccese 489,783 370,257 
Miscellaneous ..... (*) (*) 


Total ........ 19,309,172 100 14,389,852 


an Eeaoe > of 1914 and 
a na a December, 





a ae » ‘or comparison with 1913 output which is taken as 100 per cent. 
Luxemburg. 
18, are without 
and hematite pig. 
913, 1914, 1915 and 1916. 


Table III 


Production of Pig Iron in German Customs Union 


Official Statistics Compiled by the German Foreign Office for Peace Conference Purposes 


In Metric Tons of 2204.6 Pounds 








1913 ——1914 1915——— a —- ———1917——- ——__-1918 - ——191%——_— 

By months Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Month Tong of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 

January ....+... 1,611,345 } 1,566,695 97 874,133 54% 1,078,368 67 1,082,797 67% 933.570 57% 499,352 27% 
February .....-- 1,493,877 1,445,670 96% 803,623 53% 1,036,683 69% 943,547 63% 892,788 59% 472.878 30 
Mares .cccccces 1,629,463 1,602,896 98% 938,438 57% 1,114,194 68% 1,104.653 67% 1,039,092 63% 554,138 34 

Aprth .ccccccccs 1,588,701 1,534,429 96% 938,679 59 1,073,716 67% 1,131,620 71% 1,084,601 68% 435,242 27% 
MAF cccccccvese 1,643,069 1,607,193 97% 985,968 60 1,112,574 67% 1,198,171 73 1,184,794 72% 524,986 32 
, eee 1,609,748 | 1,531,313 95 989,877 61% 1,079,849 67 1,124,998 70 1,182,415 73% 527,035 32 
, eee 1,648,818 100 1,561,944 94% 1,047,503 63% 1,133,092 68% 1,190,014 72% 1,179,947 T1% 575,634 35 

AUQUSE .nccuees 1,640,016 586,661 35% 1,050,610 64 1,145,239 69% 1,185,968 72% 1,155,084 T0% 569,375 3414 

September ....-- 1,590,849 580,087 36% 1,034,124 65 1,116,752 70% 1,119,635 70% 1,105,366 69% 534,491 33% 

October ....+++- 1,653,051 729,822 44% 1,076,343 65 1,161,005 70% 1,076,222 65 1,057,920 64 550,656 33% 
November ....-. 1,588,985 788,956 49% 1,019,184 64 1,101,311 69% 1,007,731 63% 566,509’ 35% 524,375* 33 

ccocoe Wy ‘611, 250 | 854,186 53 1,031,449 64 1,131,955 70% 976,891 60% 481,436" 30 524,375* 32% 


74% 11,789,931 61 13,284,738 68% 


80% 5,165,618 63 5,749,806 70 5,932,914 72% 7,557 47% 
85 777,625 78 784,052 79 751,805 75% 693,447 69% 2,628 45% 
868,544 87% 967,800 97% 926,519 93 
70% 789,650 79% 
663,666 66 860,878 85% 773,123 72% 
73% 602,826 60% No figures 
64% 234,669 73% 255,325 76% 168,627 52% 168,322 52% 
944,730 69 898,350 65% 804,234 58% 


69% 801,597 64% 
60% 1,817,965 46% 
74% 1,599,981 62% 


74% 11,789,931 61 


2,061,115 53% 
1,957,500 76% 


13,284,738 68% 





575,525* 
68% 2,283,538 62% 2,019,991 55 2,012,277 55% 1,666,716 45% 837,781 38% 
64% 187,522 51 152,660 41! 130,019 35% 125,203 34 55,835 15 
76% 1,246,322 59% 8,515,086 70 8,307,571 68% 1,332,334 60% 3,156,029 26 


76% 1,793,865 69 2,380,308 913%4 2,446,092 94 2,533,222 97% 1,508,037 58 
75% 278,684 57 216,692 44% 195,351 40 170,513 35 107,188 22 
(*) (*) ee 50,937 . 35,534 52,142 


74% 11,789,931 61 


} 
> «no cua aus coos” Pp 
! 


, occupied, districts. 


13,142,247 68 


2,020,125 52% 
1,541,748 60% 


13,142,247 68 


13,284,738 68% 13,142,247 68 
Before the war the German Customs Union included the 





11,863,522 61% 6,29 
5,819,087 71 3,88 
45 


1,494,872 38% } Surrendered 
1,183,918 42% 


11,863,522 61% 6,292,587 32% 





11,863,522 61% 6,292,537 32% 
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Table IV 
Production of Steel in German Customs Union 
Official Statistics Compiled by the German Foreign Office for Peace Conference Purposes 
In Metric Tons of 2204.6 Pounds 
1913 ——-1914——_- 1915———_ ——— 1916 —— 1917-———- -____ 1918 —_—- —_—1919——- 
By months Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Month Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 Tons of 1913 
January ........ 1,599,757 101% 970,605 61% 1,235,937 78% 1,407,208 89% 1,250,873 791 568,456 36 
February ....... 1,509,774 9524 953,006 60% 1,245,953 79 1,201,073" 76% 1,225,230 17 532,541 33% 
Nh Jesia'e die 1,634,275 103 1,105,126 70 1,371,145 87 1,468,717 93 1,339,320 84% 654,893 41% 
EE” eee oben 1,488,523 94% 1,019,149 64% 1,220,529 17% 1,855,216 86 1,416,922 89% 426,910 27 
id tohekenst 1,577,943 98% 1,050,922 6634 1,422,865 90% 1,457,084 92% 1,458,440 92 602,926 38 
ih pedwkeuksé 1,577,924" | 100 1,558,598 98% 1,088,468 69 1,327,638 84 1,411,437 89% 1,451,487 92 639,675 40% 
Sass lanietels ot 1,627,782 103% 1,145,480 7234 1,365,471 86% 1,435,617 91 1,435,861 91 796,331 50% 
. Geaskse< 567,610 36 1,162,463 733% 1,426,484 90% 1,492,356 94% 1.462.423 9234 739,387 46% 
September ...... 660,615 42 1,178,111 7434 1,402,687 89 1,373,139 87 1,372,890 87 148,760 47% 
October ........ 900,227 57 1,219,048 77% 1,439,160 91% 1,439,478 91%  1,354.242 86 763,930 48% 
November ...... 892,814 5634 1,196,443 75% 1,382,461 8724 1,335,718 843% 717,585" 45%  647,380° 41 
December ...... 928,294 58% 1,169,233 7 1,342,190 85 1,210,232 76% 494,282* 314%. 647,380° 41 
, ee 18,935,089 100 14,946,212 79 13,258,054 7 16,182,520 85% 16,587,360 87% 14,979,505 79% 1,768,569 41 
By districts 
Rhenish-Westphalia 10,112,042 8,420,706 83% 17,642,122 75% 9,165,033 90% 9,363,006 9234 8,681,307 86 5.253.472 52% 
_ PR 1,407,304 1,173,066 83% 1,170,263 83% 1,402,809 99% 1,459,526 103% 1,344,612 95% 842,487 60 
Siegerland and Hes- ) 
sian-Nassau ... 388,297 306,399 78% 296,439 76% $39,505 87% $23,937 83% 270,682 69% 
Northern, Eastern and 
Central Germany.. 740,859 | 100 604,793 109 543,454 73% 694,522 93% 917,248 124 892,188 120% 
Kingdom of Saxony.. 331,125 259,695 78% 263,580 79% 342,899 103 419.212 126% 394.535 119% } No figures 
Southem Germany . 253,020 144,126 57 134,732 53% 152,363 60% 208,364 82% 202,730 80 
Saar Dist. and Ba- 
varian Palatinate. 2,079,825 1,390,248 67 1,050,475 50% 1,319,847 63% 1,267,293 61 1,113,614 53% 
Alsace-Lorraine 2,286,354 | 1,510,692 66% 1,178,230 51% 1,456,113 63% 1,547,107 67% 1,223,103 53% 
Luxemburg ....... 1,336,263 | 1,136,487 85 978,759 73% 1,309,429 98 1,081,667 81 856,734 64% 
German Customs Wer aes Spe 
Union, total..... 18,935,089 100 14,946,212 79 13,258,054 70 16,182,520 85% 16,587,360 87% 14,979,505 79% 7,768,569 41 
By kinds 
Basic bessemer ingots 10,629,697 ) 8,143,619 76% 6,529,285 61% 7,653,990 72% 7,294,899 69 6,410,751 60% 3,200,000° 30 
Bessemer ingots 155,138 | 100,617 64% 164,570 106 175,109 113 173,430 111% p28600 68"  S aeaas sdib 
— open-hearth 
sae thitasos 7,330,424 5,946,215 81% 5,423,364 74 6,579,892 89% 7,056,690 96 6,593,416 90 3,300,000 45 
acid” a) -hearth in- 
i ee 283,480 | 100 274,321 97 248,649 87% 276,909 97% 217,783 16% 184,490 65% ...... sd 
Basic steel castings. 253.587 210.8 83 461,816 182 767,586 301% 666,237 262 556,010 219% 200,000¢ 79 
Acid steel castings. 109,329 87,243 79% 198,213 182 430,792 395% 828.837 760 759,266 697 375,000° 344 
Crucible steel 84,553 95, 096 112 100,578 119 108,205 128 29,784 154 86,555 102% sc ces eves 
Electric steel ..... 88,881 88,256 99% 131,579 157 190,036 227 219,700 262% Ot 2 a errr esee 
i. <. sabions 18,935,089 100 14,946,212 79 13,258,054 70 16,182,520 85% 16,587,360 87% 14,979,505 79% 1,768,509 41 
Note: ‘*Monthly figures for 1913 not available. 
2November and December, 1918, figures do not include southwestern, occupied and surrendered, districts. 
*Estimated. 
this it was estimated 137,600,000,000 reduction may take place during the of the allies, Germany must scale her 
tons of probable reserves could be first year of peace at the discretion own requirements down to 73,200,000 
added, making the total prewar stock of the entente. tons. It is further claimed that of 
of coal in Germany 194,600,000,000 According -to the foregoing, how- this residue something over 19,000,000 
tons. As a result of the loss of Lor- ever Germany must provide 162,700,- tons must be exported to neutrals and 
raine, the occupation of the Saar dis- 000 tons during 1920. Based on 1919 others to pay for absolutely necessary 
trict and the possible cession of Upper output, the apparent deficit is food imports, leaving a final balance 
Silesia, the known reserves will be 200,000 tons. In other words, allow- for the satisfaction of Germany's own 
reduced to about 40,000,000,000 tons ing for no reduction in the demands needs during this year of 54,000,000 
and the probable reserves to 38,000,- tons. 
000,000. In other words, it is now Of this 54,000,000, the coal mines 


estimated that German coal reserves 
within the new boundaries amount to 
78,000,000,000 tons or 40 per cent of 


the prewar tonnage. 
What Germany Must Do 


These figures, however, are not as 
important as the ratio of consumption 
to production. The production figures 
for 1919 and prior years already have 
been cited. The German government 
has made further unofficial calcula- 
tions of consumption, which show that 
the country’s own requirements in 
1920 will be about 119,400,000 metric 
tons. While these figures should per- 
haps be accepted with certain reserva- 
tions, they represent the only tangible 
statistics available. On top of the 
119,400,000 tons just cited, the peace 
treaty requires delivery to the allies 
of 43,300,000 tons per year on the 
average for the next five years. A 


FIG. 
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GERMAN  BASIC- 
BESSEMER CONVERTER WORKS - 


for their own requirements want 8,000, 
000 tons; domestic consumption is 
about 17,000,000 tons; public service 
plants require 7,000,000 tons; and rail- 
roads together with ship bunkering 
use 14,000,000 tons; leaving 8,000,000 
tons for all of the industries in Ger- 
many including the iron and steel in- 
dustry. This latter figure is about 
one-eighth of the annual amount of 
coal consumed by the industries of 
Germany in 1913, eliminating Lor- 
raine, Luxemburg, the Saar district 
and Upper Silesia. 


Must Increase Production 


The requirements of industry can- 
not of course be anywhere nearly 
satisfied by 8,000,000 tons per year. 
The only hope lies in increased pro- 
duction and in the readjustment of 
consumption inside the country, to- 
gether with some relaxation in the de- 
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Table V 
Hematite Rasie 
1913* 
DT nos os ch eabelecs 81.50 59.83 
1914 
Ll n seed ttg dee 79.50 60.56 
i sedet ofdabaeesceee 79.50 40.56 
DE ¢kevsesdenececs 79.50 60.56 
P< gaccdavave dé 78.00 60.56 
DT ktentcconcese 83.00 60.56 
1915 
Dt. ccnp siege sttes 93.00 64.07 
> 7 54 céeep Gud d.0 obs» 100.00 64.07 
“eis olin cs ddese coe 115.00 64.07 
Pe  bdesndeavecet 115.00 64.07 
1916 
 Véevesecccceads 115.00 70.72 
Dn + ¢canbeeaseceebe 122.50 70.72 
RE 142.50 70.72 
De: - eceacassesate 142.50 70.72 
1917 
RE * “Sand ciesoener< 167.50 97.00 
i 6 cduMhesecendeose 180.40 110.00 
- / ceiiiwecsepesens 194.49 120.00 
EE 212.00 128.00 
SE *bbaectoceweccede 219.00 128.06 
November onde cc cecceee 223.00 130.00 
DT. 6c edae 66 qsiess 223.00 132.50 
1918 
Sn ocneceveres ses 223.00 132.50 
i « ——seetedene seve 223.00 132.50 
St  ebhoeoduccoceevn 223.00 132.50 
MS owses 600009 cocase 223.00 132.56 
GE -caccoveoosnecesss 223.00 132.5" 
September =... 20s eens 223.00 132.50 
 ~ ... 56 cebbeetese 223.00 132.50 
xcs acesbooese 223.00 132.50 
1919 
CF cccccccctcceces 314.59 215.09 
Dy sceccocecobecece 314 50 215.00 
EE eesccceccedsvccse 314.50 215.00 
Se 68 ceccec. sbee0e0 366.50 296.50 
i  ehevedisee rengecoe 407.00 341.50 
Tn .tdcdagebectwcane 418.50 354.50 
Dit one nddecbaness one 460.50 391.56 
tn n¢etgradanceee’ 572.50 452.00 
DE, -ceusodgeeacese 5732.50 452.00 
0 735.50 603.00 
DE cccccescccese 735.00 603.00 
December... ee ee eccees 1000.50 850.00 
1920 
DT “Aveescecoveoces 1171.50 850.00 
Dn 6eseceeseoaees 2227.00 1600.00 
Di} denstudecdectes 2227.00 1600.00 
‘Marks at par, 1 M=—234-5 cents. *Marks at 





German Pig Iron Prices 1913-1920 


Statistics Prepared by German Foreign Office—Prices Are in German 
Marks Per Metric Ton at Official or Controlled Quotations 


No. 1 No. 3 ° 
Foundry Foundry Forge Spiegel 
77.50 74.50 69.00 82.00 
75.50 70.50 66.00 79.00 
75.50 70.50 66.00 79.00 
75.50 70.50 66.00 79.00 
74.50 69.50 66.00 79.00 
79.50 74.50 71.00 84.00 
79.50 74.50 71.00 84.00 
86.50 81.50 78.00 91.00 
94.00 89.00 85.50 98.50 
94.00 89.00 85.50 98.50 
94.00 89.00 85.50 108.50 
96 00 91.00 90.50 114.50 
96.00 91.00 90.50 114.50 
96.00 91.00 90.50 119.50 
121.00 116.00 115.50 146.50 
124.90 119.90 119.50 150.40 
132.90 127.90 127.40 158.40 
137.00 132.00 131.00 162.00 
141.50 136.50 135.50 166.50 
141.50 136.50 135.50 166.50 
141.50 136.50 135.50 166.50 
141.50 136.50 135.00 166.50 
141.50 136.50 135.00 166.50 
141.50 136.50 135.00 166.50 
141.50 136.50 135.00 166.50 
141.50 136.50 135.00 166.50 
161.50 156.50 135.00 166.50 
161.50 156.50 135.00 166.50 
161.50 156.50 135.00 166.50 
250.00 249.00 240.00 259.00 
250.00 249.00 240.00 259.00 
250.00 249.00 240.00 259.00 
340.00 339.00 303.50 331.00 
391.00 390.00 352.00 389.00 
405.50 404.50 363.50 402.00 
439.00 438.00 395.00 432.00 
517.59 516.50 465.00 502.00 
517.50 516.50 465.00 502.00 
652.50 651.50 465.00 623.00 
652.50 651.50 465.00 623.00 
914.50 913.50 592.00 896.00 
914.50 - 913.50 896.00 
1637.00 1636.00 1383.00 
1637.00 Te < weeecs 1383.00 


5 per cent of par, approximate 1 cent. 








mands of the allies. 
time, of course, German industry 


But in the mean- 


must 


accept the handicaps which the exist- 


ing situation imposes and for 


some 


time to come large blast furnace plants 


must operate at reduced capacity. 


At 





the Krupp plant at Rheinhauser for 
instance, out of 12 blast furnaces only 
four are active at present and the 
management of Krupps does not ex- 
pect much improvement for an in- 
definite period. 


Lost Three-Quarters of Her Ore 


Turning now to iron ore, we find 
another great obstacle to full produc- 
tion. The sitwation is perhaps even 
more unsatisfactory than that sur- 
rounding the supply of fuel. For al- 
though Germany still retains two- 
thirds of her known coal resources, 
she has lost 77 per cent of her iron 
ore reserves through the cession of 
Lorraine to France. It should not be 
overlooked, of course, that much of 
this tonnage is in territory which was 
forcibly torn away from France in 


1871 and Germany is, therefore, only 
restoring that to which she originally 
had no right. Nevertheless the im- 
mediate effect on the German iron and 
steel industry is little short of 
catastrophic. It is hardly too much to 
say that the entire future of German 
steel production depends on the suc- 
cess with which arrangements may be 
negotiated with France for minette 
iron ore. Since France needs coal, 
the “beginnings of such an arrange- 
ment already have been made through 
an agreement to exchange one ton of 
German coke for 1% tons of Lorraine 
ore on a basis of shipments respec- 
tively of 8125 tons of ore and 6500 
tons of coke daily. This agreement 
has been in effect since July, 1919, and 
largely as a result of it, German pig 
iron production has been maintained 
at the rate of approximately 525,000 
tons per month, compared with 1,074,- 
000 tons per month in 1913 and 765,000 
tons per month in 1918. 

In addition Germany must import 
considerable quantities of higher grade 
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ores from Sweden and Spain, her own 
mines within ‘the new borders set 
down by the treaty producing only 
about 7,500,000 tons of low grade ore 
a year. With marks at one-twentieth 
of their normal value, the difficulties 
encountered in financing foreign sup- 
plies is obvious. Here lies another 
important cause for lack of production 
in German iron and steel works. 


Dealing with this whole question of 
iron ore, a semiofficial memorandum 
made available to the writer contains 
the following statement, which may be 
repeated bearing in mind that the situ- 
ation undoubtedly is presented in the 
most favorable possible light for Ger- 
many: 


“Germany’s total stock of iron ore 
available for exploitation before the 
war, according ‘to Dr. Krusch, 
amounted to 2,300,000,000 tons. About 
4,000,000 tons, or 0.17 per cent of the 
total, were in Upper Silesia and 1,770,- 
000,000 tons, or 77.4 per cent, in 
Alsace-Lorraine. Germany’s loss there- 
fore through the cession of Lorraine 
and possibly of Upper Silesia amounts 
to more than three-quarters of her 
total stock of ore. In 1913 Germany’s 
output of iron ore amounted to about 
28,600,000 tons of which’ Upper Silesia 
contributed 140,000 tons, or 0.4 per 
cent of the total, and the Minette dis- 
trict of Lorraine 21,000,000 tons, or 
71.7 per cent. Germany’s consumption 
of iron ore in 1913 amounted to ap- 
proximately 46,394,000 tons. She has 
available at present within the borders 
laid down by the treaty 7,500,000 tons 
of annual output. At present, count- 


ing out Lorraine, Luxemburg, the 
Saar. district and possibly Upper 
Silesia, the temainder of Germany 


may be estimated to require about 26,- 
000,000 tons of ore annually. Appar- 
ently, therefore, imports of at least 
19,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons are neces- 
sary annually. It remains to be seen,” 
the memorandum concludes, “whether 
any, and if so up to what proportion, 
of this may be covered by imports 
from Lorraine and Luxemburg.” 


Production at a Low Ebb 


Having now dealt with the two 
principal raw materials of iron manu- 
facture, coal and ore, we can take 
up the production of iron and steel 
products themselves. Condensed statis- 
were presented in a _ preceding 
article. As these figures showed, the 
output of steel decreased from 18,- 
935,089 metric tons in 1913 to 7,768,569 
tons in 1919, with the months of No- 
vember and December estimated. Pig 
iron production may be compared in 
the same way. It amounted to 19,309,- 
172 metric tons in 1913 and 6,292,537 
metric tons in 1919, 

The important details of both iron 
and steel production are presented in 
Tables III arid IV. These figures are 
official, having been prepared by the 
German foreign office for its own use, 
and they are well worth considerable 


tics 
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study, since they disclose details of 
German iron and steel production by 
months, districts and grades before, 
during and since the war, which have 
not heretofore been published.. In 
fact, it is doubtful if these figures, 
in the detail in which they appear in 
Tables III and IV have ever been 


permitted to leave Germany before. 
The disastrous results of the past 
year are clearly indicated in_ these 


tables, although some details for 1919 
are not available. Turning to Table 
III, in which pig iron figures are pre- 
sented, the importance of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian district is self evident. It 
produces only little short of half the 
pig iron output of Germany. Upper 
Silesia, which shortly may be lost to 
Germany, also is an important pro- 
ducer of pig iron. Its output in 1913 
was 994604 tons. Last year this 
figure was reduced to 452,628 tons, 
showing that its relative importance 
has not diminished. The Silesian iron- 
masters, in fact, met with rather fair 
success in their efforts to improve 
their output throughout 1919, with the 
result that the monthly production 
was increased from 56,801 tons in 
February to 95,993 tons in October. 

Further exceedingly interesting pro- 
duction details are obtainable from 
Figs. 3 and 4, a reproduction of an 
official chart also prepared by the 
German foreign office for its own use. 
In this chart the production of pig 
iron, ingots and rolled steel products 
is expressed in detail diagramatically, 
both by districts and by kinds of ma- 
terial. This chart shows that al- 
though the total production of pig iron 
in 1918 in Germany was only 61 per 
cent of the output in 1913, neverthe- 
less the production of what the Ger- 
mans, call Stahleisen or high manganese 
iron, together with spiegeleisen, ferro- 
manganese and ferrosilicon, in 1918 was 
97% per cent of that produced prior to 
the war. The output of basic iron also 
has been well maintained and the out- 
put in 1918 according to Fig. 4 was 60% 
per cent of that produced in 1913. The 
production of forge iron on the other 
hand decreased to 35 per cent of the 
prewar output and that of bessemer pig 
to 34 per cent. The output of foundry 
iron in 1918 was only 45% per cent of 
that in 1913. 

Fig. 3, referring to steel output, shows 
even more interesting changes during the 
steel in 1918 was only 79% per cent of 
that turned out in 1913, nevertheless dur- 
ing this period of six years the out- 
put of electric steel increased to 287 
per cent of the 1913 figure, from 88,881 
tons to 240,037 tons. The most remark- 
able increase during the war, however, is 
found in the figures covering acid steel 
castings which increased from 109,329 
tons to 759,266 tons, the latter being 
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697 per cent of the 1913 output. Basic 
steel castings on the other hand in- 
creased only 219% per cent, while at the 
same time the output of basic-bessemer 
steel ingots decreased 40 per cent. 
Among the rolled products, the only 
one to show an increase between 1913 
and 1918 are forging billets, the output 
of which increased to 157% per cent of 
the 1913 production. Many other ex- 
ceedingly interesting facts regarding the 
details of German and steel pro- 
duction are laid bare in Tables III and 
IV and Figs. 3 and 4; in fact these 
statistics may be said to develop clearly 
the intimate fabric of the industry. 


iron 


Could Supply Own Needs 


With further reference to the 
tion of production, another extract from 
the semioffictal memorandum previously 
mentioned, dealing with pig iron, may 
now be presented. After pointing out 
that the production of pig iron in the 
German customs which included 
Luxemburg, was approximately 19,300,000 


ques- 


union, 
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metric tons in 1913, the memorandum 
shows that 20 per cent of this tonnage 
came from Lorraine, 13.2 per cent from 
Luxemburg, 7.1 per cent form the Saar 
and 5.1 per cent from Upper Silesia. 


“On this basis,” the memorandum pro- 
ceeds, “after the deduction of the pro- 
duction of the districts of Lorraine, 
Luxemburg, the Saar and Silesia, the 
annual output will be reduced by 8,- 
700,000 tons, or 45.4 per cent. The 
remainder of Germany, therefore, will 
be able to produce about 10,600,000 tons 
of pig iron, provided the necessary iron 
ore can be secured. The actual total, 
however, will be considerably less on 
account of the decreased efficiency of the 
workmen, insufficient supplies of coke, 
etc. On the other hand, the consumption 


of pig iron in Germany and Luxem- 
burg in 1913 amounted to about 17,- 
000,000 tons. After deducting from this 


figure the consumption of Luxemburg, 
Lorraine, Upper Silesia and the Saar, 
the demand for pig iron in the re- 
mainder of Germany at the present time 
may be assumed to be about 10,000,000 
tons per year. Germany would be able 
to produce this quantity provided normal 
economic conditions as regards coal, 





Standard 
Year Billets Rails Beams 
1913' 
January —— 92.50 118.06 
1914 
owes 87.50 118.00 
<-" wyetes 87.50 118.00 
May athe deat 87.50 118.00 
A 95.00 118.00 
Se esove 95,00 118.00 
December 95.00 118.00 
1915 
January ..... 95.0 114.00 
March 102.50 114.00 
er .. 107.50 114.00 
0 107.50 114.00 
October ..... 107.50 114.00 
December 107.50 114.00 
1916 
January ..... 112.50 114.09 
a 6 é wane 112.50 114.09 
ae ssanees 132.50 114.00 
August ..... 132.50 114.00 
October ..... 132.50 114.00 
“december 132.50 114.00 
1917 
January 182.50 192.50 
Se occcet 182.50 192.50 
Pinte cses 182.50 192.50 
BE. <éccene 192.50 192.50 220.00 
October ..... 192.50 192.50 220.00 
December 192.50 192.50 220.00 
1918 
ae 192.50 204.00 220.00 
March 192.50 204.00 220.00 
tt «= odieah 192.50 204.00€ 220.00 
August 199.50 204.00 220.00 
Uctovet 197.50 204.00 220.00 
Decembei 197.50 204.00 220.00 
1919 
January 290.00 800.00 320 00 
February 390.00 400.00 429.00 
. ee 390.00 409.00 470.00 
Apri! 390.00 400.00 420.00 
a ear ee 405.00 579.00 520 00 
Gt. « caahete 405.90 576.00 520.00 
GE: “Sa 405.00 570.00 520.00 
SE . caweda 555.00 570.00 715.00 
september 555.00 570.00 715.00 
Netober 755.00 wedece 965.00 
November .. 800.00 9F5.00 
December . 1465.00 1750.00 
1920? 
ee  awces 1465.00 ee 1750.00 
February ..... 2290.00 2755.00 3000.09 
-.l—F——— 2290.00 2800.00 3400.09 
"Marks at par, 1 M=23 4-5 cents. "Marks at 5 





Table VI 


Official German Steel Prices 1913-1920 


Statistics Prepared by German Foreign Office—Prices Are in German Marks Per 
Metric Ton at Official or Controlled Quotations 


Plates, Bheets, 
Tank, Under 3 
Car or Ship Bars Bands Millimeters 

135.00 124.50 

103.50 98 50 

101.50 97.50 

100.50 95.50 

100.50 95.50 

oes 125.00 

140.00 137.00 

150.00 142.50 

150.00 140.00 

145.00 135.00 

155.00 140.00 

175.00 160.00 

185.00 190.00 

195.00 195.00 

195.00 195.00 

195.00 195.00 

195.00 195.00 

195.00 195.00 

235.00 195.00 255.00 300.00 

275.00 225.00 255.00 310.00 

275.00 235.00 265.00 310.00 

275.00 235.00 265.00 310.00 

275.06 235.00 265.00 310.00 
275.00 235.00 265.00 310.00 

275.00 235.00 265.00 310.00 

275.00 235.00 265.00 310.00 

275.00 235.00 265.00 310.00 

200.00 235.00 265.00 310.00 
875.00 835.00 365.00 460.00 

500.00 435.00 435.00 610.00 

500.00 435.00 435.00 610.09 

500.00 435.00 435.00 610.00 
615.00 550.00 550.00 735.00 

615.00 550.00 550.00 735.00 
615.00 550.00 550.00 735.00 

835.00 745.00 745.00 985.00 

825.00 745.00 745.00 985.00 
1185.00 995.00 995.00 1385.00 
1185.00 995.00 995.00 1385.00 
2235.00 1745.00 1925.00 2610.00 
2225.00 1745.00 1925.00 2610.00 
3435.00 2650.00 2900.00 4535.00 
3450.00 2650.00 2900.00 4535.00 

per cent of par, approximate 1 cent. 
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transport and labor prevailed and that 
the requirements for iron ore could be 
satisfied by imports on a satisfactory 
basis. Such, however, is not actually 
the case and, therefore, for the time 
being the actual output of pig iron only 
covers about half the quantity needed.” 


Viewing the foregoing figures in gen- 
eral, it becomes plain how utterly de- 
pendent the German iron and _ steel 
business of today is on the goodwill of 
foreign nations controlling iron ore and 
other necessary raw materials. The in- 
dustry of course is particularly depend- 
ent upon France, owing to the absolute 
necessity for the importation of a large 
amount of minette ore. The burden of 
a typical Westphalian furnace in March 
of this year consisted of 20 per cent of 
Swedish ore averaging 55 to 60 per cent 
iron; 20 per cent of Spanish red ore 
averaging 40 per cent iron; 20 per cent 
of German ore; and 40 per cent of 
minette ore with 26 to 30 per cent iron. 
The total burden therefore carried 38 
per cent iron, and 40 per cent of the 
tonnage involved came from what is 
now the French territory. It is begin- 
ning to be realized, however, that Ger- 
many can only pay her debts and the 
reparation account by being permitted 
to re-establish her production to a de- 
gree at least, and it would seem there- 
fore that France should facilitate the 
economic re-establishment of Germany, 
if the latter country makes it plain that 
she is ready to pay her debts in good 
faith. 

New Altitude Records 


Turning now to the question of prices, 
some extraordinary figures are en- 
countered. A few were presented in 
the introductory article. Further details 
are presented in Tables V and VI. These 
quotations, which are given in German 
marks, speak for themselves. Although 
the increases during the war were con- 
tinuous the price advance did not become 
feverish until the latter part of last year 
coincident with the collapse of German 
exchange. The latter has tumbled head- 
long in the past few months. 

Last fall the average quotation on 
marks in» five neutral centers, Zurich, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm and 
Christiania, was 40 per cent of normal 
value: at the moment of writing it is 
something less than 5 per cent. In other 
words, it now requires 20 marks to pur- 
chase what one mark would buy out- 
side of Germany in 1914. The effect of 
this terrific slump in exchange on iron 
and steel quotations has of course been 
prodigious. In fact, the fall in exchange 
was more quickly reflected in the prices 
asked for pig iron and steel products 
than almost anywhere else in Germany, 
due simply to the fact that so much of 
the raw material for steel manufacture 
must be imported at the present time. 
As the blast furnace burden mentioned 
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above shows, some 80 per cent of the 
iron ore now being smelted comes from 
outside of Germany’s new borders. 
While half of this, namely the Lor- 
raine ore, is not paid for directly in 
cash, the remaining 40 per cent of the 
furnace burden must be so financed, 
since it comes from the neutral coun- 
tries of Sweden and Spain. Here we 
find the real reason why foundry pig 
iron has advanced from 651 marks a 


ton to 1636 marks in the past six 
months, with corresponding increases 
in all other German iron and _ steel 
products. The cost of basic-bessemer 


pig iron produced in a modern furnace 
at Dortmund is now stated to be 1500 
marks per ton against 58 to 60 marks in 
1914. This iron contains 18 per cent 
phosphorus and 03 per cent silicon. 
Even Abfall Eisen, the waste metal 
recovered from the cupola drop in 
foundries, etc., is bringing 1300 marks 
per ton at present. 


Before proceeding further with this 
discussion of prices, the reader should 
be warned against the false impressions 
which arise from attempts to translate 
German quotations into foreign monetary 
units at the present time. The mark has 
now sunk so low that such a procedure 
is virtually meaningless. It is possible 
of course to convert the prices into 
foreign money, but it is quite impos- 
sible to translate the values represented. 
It is not practicable therefore to re- 
duce German prices to dollars except 
when dealing with export material. In 
any other case, the comparison of the 
equivalent dollar price of the German 
product, with American iron and steel 
quotations would lead only to the most 
erroneous assumptions. German economic 


conditions seem to have reached the 
stage where they are in fact beyond 
comparison with conditions in more 


stable realms. For instance, in 1914 
could anyone have been discovered bold 
enough to say that pig iron would ever 
be sold in Germany for over 1600 marks 
a*ton? Yet these prices and more 
actually being paid in spite of the fact 


that such quotations are far beyond 
what might be considered reasonable 
limits. 


The equivalent dollar value of the 
German quotation on foundry iron is 
only about $16 a ton. This does not 
mean however that German pig iron is 
being sold today inside of Germany at 
less than half the price of the American 
product. In the first place it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the German quota- 
tion represents a fair profit to the pro- 
ducer. Furthermore, such profit as may 
be extracted virtually has no purchasing 
power compared with prewar times. The 
prewar equivalent of the present Ger- 
man quotation on pig iron is about $410 
a ton. Such a comparison is of course 
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utterly ridiculous. The real value of a 
ton of German pig iron today must lie 
somewhere between the two extremes 
of $16 and $410. 

Foreign ore quotations are on a some- 
what different basis, as this material has 
a definite value in stable currency, and 
the German buyer must produce a suffi- 
cient number of marks to enable the 
producer to realize his price. Spanish 
ore laid down at Westphalian steel works 
today costs about 1065 marks per ton for 
50 per cent iron, of which 75 marks rep- 
resents the Rhine freight from Rotter- 
dam. 

How the U-Boats Come Home 


A similar situation surrounds the 
Swedish ore market. Before the war 
this product, which ranges from 50 to 
60 per cent iron, cost 19 to 20 marks 
per ton delivered to Westphalian steel 
plants. Recently contracts have been 
made on the basis of 650 marks f.o.b. 
Rhine steel works, including handling, 
provided the ore is shipped in German 
bottoms at a freight rate of about 200 
marks per ton. The surrender of Ger- 
man ships to the allies, however, may 
make this impossible; and if neutral or 
former enemy shipping is employed, the 
freight will be increased by 400 marks 
per ton, and the deliveted price will 
therefore become 1050 marks. 

The foregoing affords another oppor- 
tunity to point out the incongruities 
which arise by attempting to translate 
these quotatiens into American ex- 
change. The Swedish ore price men- 
tioned above, 1050 marks, is about $10. 
The quotation on foundry pig iron, how- 
ever, is only about $16 in American 
money, as previously stated, while the 
labor cost on a ton of pig iron is 22 
marks or only about 20 cents. These 
figures of course when expressed in 
American equivalents cannot be recon- 
ciled. 

German brown ore, low in manganese, 
is now quoted 6] marks per ton; red 
ore, 30 per cent iron, from the un- 
occupied province of Nassau is 35 marks 
per ton, while 45 per cent ore brings 
nearly twice this figure or 67.50 marks 
It is practically impossible to obtain 
a proper quotation on minette ore in 
marks, since none has been purchased 
for cash. Virtually all the Lorraine 
ore which is coming into Germany at 
present is that which is being received 
under the coke exchange arrangement 
previously mentioned. On the basis of 
the price of the coke, Lorraine ore may 
be said to cost the German steelmakers 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 160 
marks a ton, 

The reservations regarding exchange 
value previously mentioned must also be 
applied to coke quotations which are 
shown in Table II. As these statistics 
indicate, furnace coke increased from 
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16 marks a ton in 1914 to 126 marks in 
March, 1920. In the 
prices of the best Ruhr coal have ad- 
vanced as follows since the beginning of 
the war: July, 1914, 13 marks; Decem- 
ber, 1919, 97 marks; January, 1920, 118 
marks; February, 1920, 160 marks; 
March, 1920, 250 marks. 
are out of line due to the fact that 
such a large proportion of the steel 
works control their own mines. Also in 
the confused situation which now exists, 
it is impossible to maintain consistent 


same way the 


The coke prices 


quotations. 

In addition to the fact that his coke 
costs eight times as much as it did be- 
iore the war, the German blast furnace 
manager is unable to obtain fuel ap- 
proaching the prewar quality. The ash 
in the coke today ranges from 12 to 
15 per cent as compared with an average 
of 9 per cent in 1914. As a result, the 
coke consumption of a modern West- 
phalian furnace has increased from 1100 
kilograms per ton of pig iron in 1914 
to 1300 kilograms at present. Further- 
more, owing to the high ash it is diffi- 
cult, when making basic iron, to keep 
the silicon from running up, and it now 
frequently reaches 0.6 per cent or double 
the normal amount. This in turn in- 
creases the difficulties of the operator 
of the basic bessemer converters. 


No Paper Shortage 


One of the principal underlying causes 
of the tremendous price revolution which 
Germany is experiencing is found in the 
outrageous increase in the volume of 
paper money issued by the government 
in its effort to keep pace with the fall- 
ing mark. Another factor is the greatly 
decreafed production of essential com- 
modities such as coal, iron, steel, etc. 
The effect of this decreased production, 
moreover has been augmented by the 
ruinous system pursued during the past 
year of exporting at, or only a little 
above, domestic mark prices, while im- 
porting food, etc., at the much higher 
world-market prices. This policy of ex- 
porting may of course be justified on 
the score of necessity, and judging from 
the shortage of food now prevalent in 
Germany it seems doubtful if effective 
reforms can be introduced. The. popula- 
tion must be fed at all hazards or mob 
rule and anarchy are as certain as the 
sunrise. Nevertheless, as a result of 
free exports and decreased production, 
there has been within 
Germany an exhaustion of commodities 


brought about 


such as the world never before has wit- 
nessed. It is difficult indeed to appre- 
ciate, without seeing it, how poverty- 
stricken the German nation really has 
become. 

As a result of the necessity for main- 
taining food and iron ore imports in 
spite of this poverty, some very unusual 
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market tactics have developed in the 
German iron and steel trade. One of the 
reasons for the comparative strength of 
the German iron and steel industry lies 
in the efforts which its leaders are mak- 
ing to feed their employes. All of the 
large companies maintain more or less 
completely organized provisioning depart- 
ments and special efforts are constantly 
being made to improve the rations of 
their workmen. It has been found that 
this is the most potent weapon available 
ior combating excessive wage demands, 
disorders, strikes and other serious labor 
situations. As a result, it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in Germany at 
the present time, to sell iron and steel 
Some form 
of barter is usually introduced into the 


products simply for cash. 


transaction. 

In the first place the official prices 
quoted in the tables accompanying this 
article 


represent delivery at the con- 


venience of the producer, in other 
words, from 8 to 12 months hence. To 
really get any steel within a reasonable 
time the buyer must be prepared to 
ofter premiums of varying amounts rang- 
ing up to about 3000 marks per ton. As 
much as 4000 marks per ton has recently 
been paid for ship plates by builders 
anxious for early deliveries, while hema- 
tite pig iron has brought 3000 marks. It 
is practically impossible, however, to 
make up any schedule of actual quota- 
tions which would include the premiums 
and, therefore, represent the real market 


for prompt shipment, because of the 


great price spreads encountered. The 
premium is strictly a matter for negotia- 
tion between the buyer and seller and 
may range anywhere from 500 to 3000 
marks depending on the necessities of 
the respective parties to the contract 

But the purchase of iron or steel in 
Germany is by no means as simple as 
the foregoing would indicate. In the 
first place the producer, owing to the 
prevailing shortage of raw material, fre- 
quently demands half of the tonnage 
involved in the form of scrap, for which 
of course a certain allowance, subject 
to negotiation, is made in the price of 
the finished product. Therefore a ship- 
builder seeking 5000 tons of plates would 
very likely be called upon to furnish 2500 
tons of scrap. 


Demand Foreign Exchange 


In addition, food and exchange condi- 
tions are such that the German steel 
producers are very reluctant to deal 
exclusively in marks and the buyer in 
almost every case is asked to furnish 
a proportion of the price in foreign 
money, preferably Swedish, English or 
American. The amount paid for in this 
manner varies according to the details 
of the negotiation. The big German 


iron and steel syndicates, however, re- 
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cently have adopted a regulation which 
calls for at least half of the price in 
steelmaker of 
credits to 


pay for his’ iron ore imports and also 


foreign exchange. The 


course uses these foreign 


to buy food for his employes. 
All semblance of orderly market pro- 
cedure has been aside by the 


moment. Primitive 
conditions of barter are being rapidly 


swept 
necessities of the 


restored and this tendency has been ac- 
celerated by the German 
consequent partial 


breakdown of the banking system. Con- 


collapse of 
exchange and _ the 


tracts for future delivery at fixed prices 
have entirely disappeared. _Both pro- 
ducers and consumers live from hand 
to mouth and from day to day. 

The expedients which are being re- 
sorted to at present certainly emphasize 
the economic chaos which Germany has 
brought upon herself as a result of the 
war Today when the German pro- 
ducer of steel comes to sell his product 
he no longer thinks of it in marks, the 
medium of exchange of his own coun- 
try; rather he measures what he can 
get for his output in terms of additional 
raw material, scrap, credits in foreign 
banks, and food. Here we have indeed 
the true measure of defeat, from the 
complete which the 
world must, for its own sake, wish Ger- 


consequences of 


many to escape, through the constructive 
eflorts of industries like that of iron and 
steel. 


Publish 1920 Edition of 
Commercial Register 


The twenty-eighth annual edition of 
Hendricks’ Commercial Register of the 
United States 
for 1920, which has just been pub- 
lished by the S. E. Hendricks Co., 


New York, contains several improve- 


for Buyers and Sellers 


ments “over previous editions. The 
most noticeable is the new method of 
exterior 


indexing by coloring the 


front edges red, white and blue to 
indicate ithe different main sections of 
the book. 

The trade index comprises a section 
of 162 pages in which every product 
book is 
cross indexed for ready reference. The 
main classified trades list covers 1813 
18,000 different 


present edition con- 


listed in the indexed and 


pages, listing over 
products. The 
tains over 1200 new headings, includ- 
ing many headings completely cover- 
ing the chemical industry. The third 
section of the book consists of 216 
pages listing the trade names under 
which products are manufactured, 
with the mame and address of the 
manufacturer. Another section of 487 
pages containing all the names in the 
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NEW 6%4-INCH CONE DRIVEN SLOTTER WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDS TO SLIDES AND TABLE 


book in one alphabetical list with ad- 
dresses, and their main line of busi- 
ness. This is followed by the index 
to advertisers of 20 pages, contain- 
ing a full list of branch and foreign 
offices following each name. The 
whole makes a volume of 2703 pages. 


Introduces Novel Slotter 
in United States 


\ 6%-inch cone-driven 
new design is being introduced in the 
United States by Alfred Herbert Ltd., 
54 Dey St., New York. This machine, 
which is manufactured by Harry F. 
Atkins, Old-Fletton, Peterborough, 
Eng., is equipped with automatic feeds 
to both slides and to the circular table. 
The table is of wnusually large di- 
ameter, is graduated in degrees 
has a locking device with 12 divisions. 
The ram can be swiveled to obtain 
taper keyways or for other taper work. 
The tool holder which is of the clapper 
type is universal in movement. The 
gears are mounted to insure protection 
against dust;'a treadle brake is pro- 
vided; and the countershaft is self- 
contained. 

The stroke of the ram 


slotter of 


and 


is 6 inches 


while the maximum dimensions of the 
work accommodated by the machine, 
are 7% inches for depth and 30 inches 
in diameter. The longitudinal traverse 


and the traverse travel each are 12 
inches. The machine is capable of 
making from 26 to 77 strokes per 


minute and may be adjusted for feeds 
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0.024 
3-step 


ranging from 0.004 to inch, 
The diameters of the 
pulley are 10, 8 and 6 
the 


diameter of 12 


cone 
inches, respec- 
pulley, 


runs 


tively, and countershaft 


having a inches, 


at 270 revolutions per minute. 


Machine Cuts and Levels 
Sheet Metal Strips 


Cutting sheet metal into strips for 
various manufacturing purposes is 
somnetimes an expensive procedure 
the results are not always 
satisfactory. In some cases, the edges 
of the strips are not parallel 
necessitates another trimming opera- 
tion. To overcome these difficulties 
and to provide rapid means for cut- 


whercin 


which 


ting sheet metal into strips, the Yoder 
Co., Cleveland, recently designed the 
unit shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

These machines are made in several 
to accommodate 
thickness of metal. 
Fig. 1 
Fig. 2 illustrates a 
With adjustable 
inches and wider can be 
cut on all machines designed to- ac- 
commodate %-inch metal. When the 
metal is thicker than %-inch, 3 inches 


various widths 
The 


is the 


$1zes 
and ma- 
shown in regular 
while 
duty machine. 
ters, strips 2 


chine 
size heavy 


cut- 


is the smallest width that can be 
handled. Where narrower strips are 
required solid cutters and spreaders 
are used. 


The machine is equipped with long 
guides at the entrance side which keep 
the metal straight as it is fed between 
the rolls that carry it to the cutters. 
These rolls also keep the metal in a 
horizontal position while it is being 


cut. Guides are provided between the 
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FIG. 


1—ROTARY CUTTER UNIT FOR 


SHEET METAL 


SLITTING 
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feed rolis and the cutters to insure 
the proper entrance of the sheet. The 
slitting cutters are so arranged on 
the shaft that stretching of the edges 
of the strips is overcome. This feature, 
it is pointed out, keeps the strips from 
winding. 

The cutters are tool steel and seg- 
ment shaped, each being one-half a 
circle. They are fastened securely to 
a cast iron hub, threaded for its entire 
length. As the shaft is threaded also, 
this feature insures a positive grip as 
the two sections of the hub are drawn 
tightly together by bolts. This ar- 
rangement provides a bearing on the 
entire circumference of the shaft and 
also permits the cutter heads to run 
without wobbling. The threaded shaft 
also provides a ready means for ad- 
justing the cutter heads for close 
measurements. 

Finger guides are arranged imme- 
diately after, and to the side of the 
cutters, between which the slitted 
strips pass, to a pair of rolls which 
remove all burrs Then the metal 
passes through a series of six straight- 
ening and leveling rolls. The machine 
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FIG, 2—HEAVY DUTY TYPE OF MACHINE FOR CUTTING METAL STRIPS 


is said to be economical in operation 
as it does not require the services of 
a highly skilled mechanic to operate 
it. 





News of 





Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 


Trade and Technical Organizations 


Societies 








manufacture of gears, is one 

of the important subjects to be 
discussed at the fourth annual mceet- 
ing of the American Gear Manufac- 
turers association, which will be held 
in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, April 
29, 30 and May 1. An entire day of 
the convention will be devoted to the 
various angles of this subject, and re- 
ports will be given by committees 
which have had it wnder considera- 
tion for months. The program will 
include the following papers: “Gears 
from a Purchaser’s Standpoint,” by 
D. G. Stanbrough, Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit; “Routing of Gears 
and Machine Parts Through the Fac- 
tory,” by J. A. Urquhart, Browne & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L,; 
“The Science of Manutacturing,” by 
Henry M. Leland, president, Lincoln 
Motors Co., Detroit; “Problems of 
the Gear User,” and “Mill Gearing 
from the User’s Standpoint.” At 
the annual banquet to be held on the 
evening of April 30, F. W. Sinram, 
president of the association, will be 
toastmaster, and Edgard A. Guest, of 
the Detroit Free Press, and Henry W. 


SD snatactare of ge in the 





Leland, president of the Lincoln Mo- 
tors Co., will be the principal speakers 
. > > 


A. F. A. Adds Nonferrous Section 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association to be 
held in Columbus, O., Oct. 4-8, in- 
clusive, the program will include for 
the first time a separate section de- 
voted to the nonferrous casting in- 
dustry. At the meetings of this sec- 
tion, papers and discussions of inter- 
est to practical brass and aluminum 
foundrymen will be presented. 

It is understood that the Institute 
of Metals division of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, will hold a meeting in 
Columbus during the same week and 
it is proposed to have joint sessions of 
the nonferrous section of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association and the 
Institute of Metals Division of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

C. S. Koch, president of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, has 
appointed Lucien W. Mueller of the 
H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., 





and Robert S. Archer of the Aluminum 
Manufactures, Inc., Clevcland, as 
members of the papers committee to 


represent this new section 
> > > 


A. S. M. E. Announces Program 


According to an announcement by 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers the tentative’ program of 
the spring meeting to be held at St. 
Louis, May 24-27 is unusually attrac- 
tive. Monday, May 24, will be de- 
voted to registration, committee meet- 
ings and a reception in the evening 
with addresses by the governor of 
Missouri and the mayor of St. Louis. 
A business meeting will be held Tues- 
day morning and in the afternoon a 
trip of inspection will be made to the 
plants of the Commonwealth Steel Co. 
and the St. Louis Boat & Engineer- 
ing Co. Mississippi steel barges are 
under construction at the latter plant. 
In the evening the usual banquet will 
be held. Among the speakers are 
Lieut. Col. H. W.° Miller and Lieut. 
E. R. Jackson, United States army. 
Wednesday morning simultaneous ses- 
sions on aeronautics and foundry prac- 
tice will be held. In the afternoon 
a session on appraisal and valuation 
and excursions to a number of manu- 
facturing plants will be held. In the 
evening a special entertainment will 
be given in the municipal open air 
theater at Forest Park. Thursday 
morning. a number of simultaneous 
sessions will be devoted to technical 
subjects and in the afternoon a boat 
trip on the river will afford the visitors 
an opportunity to inspect the filter 
basing and pumping plants of the 
city. 
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NCREASED demand for its products 


has compelled the Link-Belt Co., 

with general offices in Chicago, to 
carry out an extensive program of ex- 
pansion at its works in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Seattle, and 
Toronto, Ont. 

New manufacturing facilities have been 
added to the several plants, and the per- 
sonnel of both factories and sales offices 
has been increased. Two new furnaces. 
Nos. 7 and 8, recently have been added 
to the Indianapolis chain works and 
announcement of the purchase by the 
Link-Belt Co., of the Fairmount Found- 
ry, Philadelphia, was made a few days 
ago by President Charles Piez. This 
deal involved several hundred thou- 
sand dollars and the foundry will be 
used as an adjunt to supply the east- 
ern works at Philadelphia, with gray 
iron castings. 

4 new administration 
under construction at the 
works, and plans are being made tv 
erect another such building at the 
Chicago works, to make room for en- 
larged engineering, sales, drafting, and 
clerical staffs. A conveying system is 
being installed in the foundry at the 
Chicago works to speed up output. 
. The shops at Toronto and Seattle are 
being expanded to take care of the 


building is 
*hiladelphia 


steadily growing business in those 
regions. A mew warehouse is under 
construction at Seattle. The Toronto 
shops and offices shortly will occupy 
new quarters there. 
+. * * 

N INCREASE in capital stock 

from $15,000 to $200,000 by the 
Automatic Carbonic Machine Co., 


Peoria, Ill., is for purposes of expan- 
sion, although the erection of a plant 
until the high prices of materials and 
labor have subsided somewhat is not 
contemplated. The company, 
ever will buy machine tools from time 
to time and hopes eventually to erect 
brass and iron foundries, precision 
and heavy machine shops, tank shop, 


how- 


etc. It also may be obliged to manu- 
facture its own carbonic gas. The 
company manufactures carbonic re- 


frigerating machinery in all sizes from 
500 pounds to 500 tons. At present 
it is installing an 80-ton machine im 
the Madison Theater, Peoria, for air 
cooling purposes and a 45-ton ma- 
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chine in the bottling works of A. 
Wagener & Sons, Detroit. 
o =“ -s 


With a paid-in capital of $400,000, 
the Federal Forge Co., Lansing, 
Mich., will belt-hammer 
forging plant for the purpose of mak- 
ing the lighter line of forgings. Ham- 
mers up to 2000-pound capacity, 
presses, etc., will be purchased ‘for 
the new plant now being built. Tem- 
maintained in the 
Bank building 
President 
R. Carier; 
E. Bement, 
John P. 


operate a 


porary offices are 
American Savings 
officers are as follows: 
general manager, M. 
president, Clarence 

retary and treasurer, 
kins. These with Hugo Lundberg, 
S. H. Carpenter, Harry Harper and 
B.S. constitute the 

directors. A. B. Shuart is 
superintendent. 


and 
and 
vice 
sec- 


Hop- 


Gier board of 


general 


* * * 


HE Trumbull Steel Co., 
O., has placed a contract with the 


Warren, 


Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, 
Pa., whereby the latter will remodel 
the powdered coal installation at the 


Trumbull plant. The Fuller company 


will replace the present equipment 
with two 47-inch gear-driven mills, 
and a 5! x 42-inch, indirect fired 
drier with the connecting parts. The 
powdered coal from the Fuller mills 


will be transported by a pumping sys- 
the Fuller-Kinyon 
pulverized bins 

furnaces. At the bottoms of 
will, be _ attached 
motors of 


tem of type, to 
located at 
the 


screw 


the coal 
the 
hoppers 
feeders and standard de- 
sign for mixing the coal dust and air 


for projection into the furnaces. 


B LOWERS, 


monorail 


* * * 


grinders, cupola and 


systems are included in 
the present requirements of the Can- 
& Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
which recently was incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000. 


tion was arranged for the purpose of 


ton Pattern 


This incorpora- 


expanding the business to include the 
manufacture of gray iron castings. It 
a new foundry and pattern 


will erect 


shop on a site in the center of Can- 


ton’s industrial section. In the mean- 
time, the business will be conducted 
from the old address, 920 Market 


avenue, south. The company hopes to 
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have its new foundry in operation by 
Offic@ts 
and @reasurer, 
Dubs, and secré 
Edw. R.* 


follows: 
Theo. M. 
ry and general man- 


June 1. are as 


President 


ager, arkey. 


“s+ + 
HE Iron Trade Products Co, 
Farmers’ Bank building, Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed exclusive sales 
agent for the Connellsville-Fairmont 
Coal Co.’s mines at Worthington, W. 


Va., on the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. 
* * * 
OR the manufacture of grinding 
wheels, the Precision Grinding 
Wheel Co., 1215 Filbert street, Phila- 


delphia, is erecting a new building at 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, on the main 


the New York 


Pennsylvania railroad. 


division of the 
100 x 300 


foot plant will employ all of the four 


line of 
This 


processes of grinding wheel manufac- 
ture, namely vitrified, silicate, shellac 
and rubber and using aluminous and 
silicon carbide abrasives. The main 
part of the building will be of saw- 
tooth type, one story high and the 
remainder, two story, all of concrete 
and brick construction. It will occupy 


served by 
the plant 
will be modern in design and equipped 
the latest 
Operations are 


July 1. 


a 7\%-acre site and will be 


a private railroad siding. 


with improved appliances. 


expected to commence 


* * * 
XTENSIONS 
plant of the Martin 

Co., Mansfield, O., 
steel building, 


made to the 
Steel 
include a new struc- 
100 x 300 feet of 
This building is be- 
the 
ulti 
first 


being 
Products 


tural 
the monitor type 
ing 
first of a 


erected on a new site and is 
which 


The 


a capacity 


number of units 
constructed. 
unit will give the 
for 1920 of approximately $1,000,000 of 


mately will be 


company 


output or about two and one-half times 
more than in 1919. Some new equip 
ment will be purchased, a number of 


machines already having been ordered. 
The company now is in the market for 
press, capable of gang 
punching 36-inch x 11-foot sheets. Con 
tracts for the have all been 
let with the the heating 
plant. A hot system is 


plated. 


a large geared 


building 
exception of 


blast contem- 
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EW interests haxe acquired the 
Covington Machine Co., Inc., 


Covington, Va, founder and 
machinist. The plant has a_ well 
equipped machine shop and founary. 
It manufactures coal leveling and 
coke drawing and loading machines 
for beehive ovens; punches, shears, 
bending rolls and other equipment. 
The foundry produces small brass 
castings, zray iron castings weighing 
up to 20 tons. The new officers are 
Humbert, presi- 
president; 


as follows: F. U. 
dent; F. W. King, vice 
G. W. Lipscomb, secretary and treas- 
urer;.and E. H. Archei, manager. 


* * * 


AVING sold its former plant and 

equipment the Cook-Lewis 
Foundry Co., Inc., Greensboro, N. C., 
has a new plant under construction in 
that city. The main steel and terra 
cotta building will be 40 x 75 feet, 
exclusive of core room, casting sheds 
and pattern storage building. The 
core and molding rooms will adjoin 
the main building and will be 30 x 75 
feet, while the pattern storage build- 
ing will be entirely separate. Tem- 
porary quarters will be occupied until 
April 15, when the company hopes to 
continue the manufacture of gray iron, 
brass, bronze and aluminum castings 
in quantity. Officers are as follows: 
A. R. Lewis, president; E. J. 
vice president; C. H. Lewis, secretary 


Lewis, 


and treasurer, and the capital stock 
remains at $50,000. 
awe ~ 
ECENT orders received by the 
Construction 
Philadelphia, 


Electric Furnace 
Co., Finance building, 
include a l-ton electric furnace for 
the Wayne Steel & Iron Co., Cro- 
ghan, N. Y. orders are 
more numerous and the following re- 
cently have been booked: One 20- 
ton furnace for steel ingots for Stora 
Kopparbergs Bergslags Aktiebolaget, 
Domnavet, Sweden; two 10-ton’ for 
steel ingots, from the Societe Metal- 
lvrgigue de la Loire, St. Etienne, 
France; one %-ton for castings for 
_ et Charleroi, 
Belgium; one ™%-ton for tool steel for 
the Carlisle Steel Co., Sheffield, Eng- 
land; and one 1-ton for steel castings 
for Sproat Marley & Co., Newcastle, 


Foreign 


Electriques de 


England. Announcement also is 
made that the metallurgical section of 
Sheffield university, Sheffield, England, 
has decided to install ore “%-ton elec- 
tric furnace for experimental work 
on tool steels and on iron melting. 
* - * 
"| aE Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., with 
offices in the Home Savings and 
Loan building, Youngstown. O., have 
made application for am increase in 
capitalization from $50,000 to $250,- 
000. Future plans of this company 
call for the erection of a fabricating 
plant and warehouse to be located in 
the Youngstown district 
o:..t-% 


ORMED for the purpose of manu- 

facturing sheet metal specialties, the 
Metal Pasket Works, Lafayette, Ind., 
has a capital stock of $100,000. The 
company has purchased the entire as- 
sets of the Sanitary Metal Basket Co., 
including the plant, good will and 
patents. The latter include patents on 
metal delivery baskets and patent rights 
to the rim grip tire carriers for Ford 
automobiles. The plant is fully equipped 
for the manufacture of factory tote 
boxes, steel barrels, metal trays, etc. 
W. S. Crum, formerly president of the 
Sanitary Metal Basket Co., also is presi- 
dent of the Metal Pasket Works; W. 
F. Sheets, likewise of the former or- 
ganization is vice president, and J. E. 
Bellinger is and treasurer. 
Present equipment needs include No. 1 
and No. 2 and heavier punch presses, 
wire straighteners, machines. 
The company also is in the market 
for black and 
carload lots. 


secretary 


bending 


galvanized sheets in 


* * * 


+ HE All-Steel Supply Co., Youngs- 
town, O., which has been formed 
under the leadership of J. E. Fitzger- 
ald and A. E. Queer for many years 
with Brier Hill Steel Co., has ac- 
quired the old American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. property in Niles for erec- 
tion of a plant scheduled to be in 
operation by early summer. 

The company is to be capitalized 
for $250,000 and the directorate will 
include some of the leading steel men 
in the valley, according to those back 
of the project. Temporary offices 
have been opened at Niles and an- 
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nouncement is made the contract for 
the first unit of the plant has been 
let; completion being scheduled for 
May 15. 

The plant will be erected on a 20- 
acre site, which will permit expan- 
sion. The company will manufacture 
sheet steel products and, also, do a 
jobbing business 

a ee 


PECIALIZING in pistons, piston 

pins and cast iron head valves and 
other automotive parts, the Powelson 
Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., 304- 
320 Franklin street, Rochester, N. Y., 
recently was organized with a capital 
of $200,000. It has purchased the 
foundry and equipment of Josiah An- 
stice & Co., that city, and has placed 
orders for machine shop equipment. 
Operations are expected to commence 
about April 15. Officers have been 
elected as follows: President and gen- 
eral manager, J. W. Powelson, re- 
cently works manager for the Pitts- 
burgh Model Engine Co., Pittsburgh; 
vice president and treasurer, F. C. 
Kimmel, recently president and gen- 
eral manager of the Rochester Motors 
Co., Inc., Rochester. Both will now 
devote their entire time and atten- 
tion to the affairs of the new com- 
pany. 

* * > 


OR the purpose ot manufacturing 
and selling electrical end mechan- 
principally electrical 
equipment for central and substation 
powerhouses, the Erie Electrical 


Equipment Co., Inc., Johnstown, Pa., 


ical appliances, 


has taken over various patents granted 
to H. A. Selah. These patents cover 
threadiess pipe fittings used in pipe 
frame structural work, together with 
fittings for mounting high and low 
tension insulators to pipe frame struc- 
tures. The new company is incorpo- 
rated at $25,000 but probably will be 
increased shortly, since it is the in- 
tention of the company to erect its 
own malleable iron foundry to pro- 
duce castings now bought elsewhere. 
The officers follow: President, John 
L. Hershberger; vice president, S. A. 
George; secretary and treasurer, H. A. 
Selah. The principal office and fac- 
tory are located at 618-620 Elder 
street, Johnstown, Pa. 
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Unions Attack Industrial Report 


President Reported To Be Withholding Approval of Board's Recommendations, While 
Senate Committee Hears Opponents and Champions of the Measure — Com- 
promise Legislation May Lean to War Labor Board System of Settlements 


° ASHINGTON, April 13.— 
Strong opposition to the 
report of the second indus- 


trial conference for preventing and 
adjusting labor disputes has developed. 
Representatives of organized labor and 
those supporting its policies contend 
that the report, while creating ma- 
chinery to handle labor problems, fails 
to establish principles for its opera- 
tion. 

Because of a controversy over the 
report the senate committee on edu- 
cation and labor, of which Senator 


William S. Kenyon, Iowa, is chair- 
man, has begun hearings without 
waiting for any recommendations 


from the President as to legislation, and 
hopes to frame a bill which probably 
will represent a compromise between 
suggestions. made in the conference 
report and those advanced by or- 
ganized labor. It is reported that in 
view of the attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor, the President 
has concluded to withhold approval of 
the report. 

Organized labors’ suggestions are 
said to be more nearly represented in 
the bill introduced last January by 
Senator Kenyon than they are in the 
conference report. Broadly, the for- 
mer plan would set up a tribunal like 
the war labor board, with industrial 
instead of regional bodies selected to 
prevent and settle labor troubles. 

The first hearing before the sen- 
ate committee was held last Thursday 
when William Jett Lauck, who was 
secretary of the war labor board, ap- 
peared as a witness. The investiga- 
tion will be resumed this week, and 
among the witnesses asked to appear 
are former President Taft, who headed 
the labor board; Herbert Hoover, a 
member of the second industrial con- 
ference, and Samuel Gompers. Others 
will be called later, among them 
large employers, if they care to pre- 
sent their suggestions. 

Mr. Lauck virtually asked for the 
rejection by congress of the report of 
the industrial conference. He con- 
tended that it failed to give just recog- 
nition to labor; that “it failed to use 
trade unionism as a basis for collective 
bargaining,” and that it did not pro- 
vide any principles on which to base 
settlements. He urged that the prin- 
ciples of the war labor board be ac- 
cepted as a basis of legislation instead 


of the industrial conference report. 
It will be recalled that the committee 
on education and labor made such a 
recommendation in its report on the 
steel strike. Therefore, it would not 
be surprising if it proposes such leg- 
islation, following lines already laid 
down in the measure introduced by 
Senator Kenyon. 

Mr. Lauck held that the confer- 
ence’s proposal for regional tribunals 
places the question on a geographical 
instead of an industrial basis and 
fails to create boards acquainted with 
problems peculiar to the different in- 
dustries involved in disputes. The 
regional tribunals, it was contended, 
are to hear cases on appeal and only 
on question of fact. Not only did the 
conference fail to lay down principles 
of policy, it was claimed, but it barred 
the tribunals from establishing them. 
It also was held that the conference re- 
gards shop committees as being en- 
tirely distinct from local unions and 
deprives the latter of certain func- 
tions in negotiating and bargaining. 
This is considered the most vital ob- 
jection of organized labor to the con- 
ference report. 


Congress Is Urged to Help 
Increase Immigration 


New York, April 12—That the labor 
supply of the country may be in- 
creased, the Inter-racial conference 
has endorsed a memorandum to con- 
gress requesting a revision of the im- 
migration laws, under which it would 
be easier to admit and assimilate 
aliens. John E. Otterson, president of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
referred to the lack of immigration 
during the war in his address before 
the general meeting called by 
the Inter-racial Wednes 
day, saying: 

“Before the war we had about 1,250,- 
000 immigrants per year coming into 
this country, and to this number about 
30 per cent were of the unskilled la- 
boring class. Since the war we have had 
about 250,000 immigrants a year and 
of this number about 35 per cent 
have been of the unskilled class. As 
a result of this condition we are to- 
day about 4,000,000 short in immi- 
grant labor.” ~ 

The latest figures on immigration 
show that there is an actual deficit de- 


mass 
conference, 
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spite the high wages and the ease 
with which foreigners can now find 
employment in the United States. The 
figures show that between Nov. 1, 1918, 
and Nov. 1, 1919, the number of im- 
migrants arriving in the United States 
totaled but 201,473 as against 214,421 
emigrants. 

The large employers of labor, the 
representatives of racial classes in the 
United States, state and federal offi- 
cials who participated in the meeting 
drafted a memorandum to congress 
requesting the repeal of the literacy 
test in the immigration laws and the 
creation of a federal board on assim- 
ilation of aliens. Speeches endorsing 
this were made by Gen. Coleman du 
Pont, chairman of the board of the 
Inter-racial council; William H. Barr, 
president of the same body; Arthur 
S. Somers, president of the board of 
education of New York City; John 
H. Finley, president of the University 
of the State of New York; Paul M. 
Warburg, formerly member of the 
federal reserve board; F. Charles 
Schwedtman, of the National City 
bank; Louis Marshall, former chair- 
man of the New York state commis 
sion of immigration; Carl Giesse, of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., and others. 
It was pointed out that the literacy 
test prevents the entrance of aliens 
who would take positions as farm 
laborers, domestic servants and com- 
mon laborers. A _ resolution of pat- 
riotism was adopted, designed to dis- 
pute any allegations of initiating prop- 


aganda to create political or indus- 
trial unrest. 
The federal board of assimilation 


would be charged with the duty of 
co-ordinating all existing governmen- 
tal activities relating to immigration, 
of facilitating the safe and expedi- 
tious distribuiton of immigrants of 
supplying them with information and 
assistance in respect to the securing 
of employment, of affording them in- 
struction in the English language and 
in the history, customs and _institu- 
tions of our country, and of protect- 
ing them against fraud and exploita- 
tion. 


The employes of the Worcester, 
Mass., works of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. subscribed for $434,000 


worth of preferred stock of the United 
States Steel Corp. at $106 per share. 























OHN A. BRASHEAR, scientist, 
J astrologist, inventor, apostle of 
precision, past president of the 
American Society of Mechanical .En- 
gineers, and chairman of the John A. 
Brashear Co., Pittsburgh, died April 
8, at his home in Northside, that city, 
in his eighticth year. He was widely known 
as “Uncle John” to Pittsburger’s. Death 
tolluwed a 6-months illness, which was 
superinduced by an attack of ptomaine 
poisoning. About two weeks prior 
to his death, congestion of the lungs 
aeveloped and diminished his strength. 
Born in Brownsville, Pa., Nov. 24, 
1840, Mr. Brashear obtained his edu- 
cation in the public schools there and 
as a boy, was apprenticed to a manu- 
facturer of steamboat engines as a 
wheelwright. He removed to Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1860 followed his 
trade as machinist. year later 
he became a millwright in the 
mill of Zug & Painter, Pittsburgh, 
and for the next 20 years was closely 
associated with mill work 
Ever since he had a glimpse of the 
the 


and 
One 
iron 


rolling 


stars through a telescope on 

streets of Brownsville when cight 
years old, Mr. Brashear had de- 
voted much of his snare time to 
his hobby, astronomy, resolving at 
that early date to learn all possible 
concerning the heavens When he 
built his own home in 1870 after 
working hours he erected a_ small 
workshop adjoining and in 1875, he 


completed his first telescope, making 
the tubes and grinding the lenses 
with home-made machinery. He con- 
tinued with the mills for five more 
years, leaving Zug & Painter and 
yoing to the glass mold plant con- 
aucted by Adams & Co. Experience 
gained here, helped him in his sub- 
sequent telescopic work. His experi- 


mental work on_ telescopes con- 
tinued and improvements constantly 
were made. In 1880, he _ turned 


the manufacture of in- 
organizing the John A. 
Co., with his son-in-law, 
McDowell, in which work 
until his death. His 
spectrographs have 
all over the world. 
Perhaps his most noteworthy 
achievement has been in connection 
with the design and development of 


whoily to 
struments, 
lsrashear 

James B. 
he continued 
spectroscopes and 
made him famous 


the spectroscope for astronomical 
uses, particularly with reference to 
the mechanical features. In 1888, he 
completed the spectroscope for the 





bituaries 





36-inch telescope of the Lick Observa- 
tory, furnishing the mechanical parts 
and at the same complete 
small spectroscope, including’ the 
prisms and all other optical parts, 
which were conceded to be of higher 
grade than those previously obtained 
in Germany. 

Mr. 
the American 


time, a 


member of 
Mechanical 
elected an 


Brashear became a 
Society of 


Engineers in 1891, was 
lLonorary member in 1908, was its 
manager from. 1899 to 1902, and in 


1914 was elected its president for the 





JOHN ALFRED BRASHEAR 


i915 term He also was a member 
of the following  socictics: Royal 
Astronomical Society of Great Britain, 
Royal Astronomical Society of Can- 
eda, Societe Astronomique de La 
Srance, Societe Astronomique§ de 


Belgique, American Philsophical so 
ciety, American Association of Science, 
Astro- 
Pitts- 
Art, 
Penn 


body as 


Astrophysical society, 
Society of the 
Science and 
Western 
cylvania, having that 
president for a term, and the National 
Geographic 
recipient of honors from many oi the 


American 
1 omical Pacific, 
burgh Academy of 
Engineers’ Society of 
served 
society. He was __ the 
institutions of 
countries. The 
was conferred 


foremost engineering 
this other 
of doctor of laws 
him by Washington and Jefferson col- 
Wooster university, and 


doctor of 


and degree 


upon 


lege and by 


the degree of science by 
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Princeton university and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Honorary pallbearers were Frank 
Nicola, Charles M. Schwab, John 
Walker, Dr. A. A. Hamerschag, Gen. 
Richard Hoxie, Ambrose Swasey, 
Charles Taylor, W. H. H. Hilliard, 
Andrew Mellon, William McConway, 
john W. Beatty, Robert Franks, Taylor 


Allderdice, Karl Reinholt, S. H. 
Church, W. H. Naughton and two 
members of the Henry C. Frick edu- 


cational commission. 


David N. Balderston, Elizabeth, N. 
J., died recently at Philadelphia. He 
had connected with the Electro 
Dynamic Co., Bayonne, N. J., as engi- 
and superintendent of the axle 
department of that company’s 
about 22 years. 


been 


neer 
light 
plant for 


Alfred 
Birmingham, 


Nelson Hargrove, son of a 
Eng., steel manufacturer 
foreign sales representa- 
tive of the J. G. Brill Car Cc., Phila- 
died March 27 at the St. 


James hotel annex, Philadelphia. 


and former 


delphia, 


James J. Dalton, who was employed 
by the Rail Joint Co., department of 
the Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, IIL, for 
20 years, died at his home in that city 
For the 13 years he 


recently. past 


had been stationed as manager at 
Joliet. 

W. I. McMillan, connected with the 
American Radiator Co., for about 19 


years, latter as manager of its Cincin- 
nati branch, died in that city, recently. 
He was about to leave for his health’s 
sake on a southern tour, when he suf- 


fered a nervous breakdown which re- 
sulted in his death. 
Robert Whitelaw, a pioneer manu- 


facturer of Wood«tock, Ont., died on 
April 7, at the age of 93. He was 
born in Scotland and came to Can- 
ada when a young man. He estab- 
hshed the Whitelaw foundry in Wood- 
stock about 44 years ago. He took 
an active interest in civic affairs 


Michael R. Conway, head of Conway 
& Co., Cincinnati, manufacturers of 
patent friction clutches, died at his 
home in that city, recently. For over 
40 years he had engaged in the ma- 
manufacturing business in 
Cincinnati. He was the inventor of 
one of the first power lathes manu- 
factured and he also invented a log 
cutting bandsaw. 
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Lifting of Tax Burden Deferred 


Both Parties Would Like to Reduce Cost of Living Before Presidential Campaign, but There 
Are Other Considerations—Republicans Fear the Veto and Democrats Fear Substitute 
Tax on Sales—Amendments Favored to Prevent Increases ‘All Along the Line” 


ASHINGTON, April 13.—Re- 


publicans of the house 

committee or ways’ and 
means who have begun confer- 
ences looking to « revised taxation 
program have admitted that no effort 
will be made at the present session 
of congress to enact any lewislation. 
It is not probable that any wil! be 


attempted, at least by the republicans, 
curing the incumbency of the present 


administration. The republicans point 
out that the President would prob- 
ably veto any legislation that they 


might put through, and therefore they 
could accomplish nothing. However, 
the administration, as represented by 
the treasury department, and the re- 
publicans are in agreement that a 
uumber of administrative features of 
the present revenue law should be 
simplified, and efforts now are being 
made in that direction. The amend- 
inents may be made before congress 
recesses or adjourns which it is likely 
to do soon before the republican 
national convention in Chicago’ in 
June. 

Because of the effect it might have 
or the presidential campaign, both 
parties would like to readjust taxes 
te bring down the cost of living, but 


neither is able to see how this can 
be done in view of the enormous 
obligations and expenditures of the 
covernment. On the other’ hand 
leaders in congress have _ sought 
vainly to devise a way of raising 
tariff revenue without having the in- 
creased cost passed to the public. 


It is generally agreed that the excess 
profit taxes, which, it was estimated 
would bring $1,100,000,000 to the gov- 


einment, taxes several times. that 
amount from the consuming public. 
While ultimately the excess profit 


taxes are to be done away with, ac- 
cording to leaders in congress, the 
leaders are far from being in accord 
as to the substitute that should be 
adopted. Talk has been heard of de- 
vising a tax on retail sales but it is 
recognized that this would be an 
extremely unpopular tax and it is 
not believed that this wll be accept- 
able to either congress or the ad- 
ministration. Senator Smoot, a mem- 
ber of the senate finance committee, 
has estimated that $1,500,000,000 can 
be raised through a tax of 1 per cent 
cn retail sales and that $3,000,000,000 


could be raised by a 1 per cent tax 
cn all and that $1,000,000,000 
could be raised through a similar tax 


sales 


exchanges. 

Senator that 
has prepared a plan of sales taxes it 
to try to enact it as 
the that 
there could be no excuse of worrying 


on transactions of all 


Smoot says while he 


will be useless 


President would veto it and 
the public by a consideration of such 


legislation when rcsults are impos- 
sible. He claims that the republicans 
can do nothing in this way until they 
have an executive who will co-operate 


with them. 


It is evident, therefore, that the 
excess profit taxes will’ remain in 
effect during the present administra- 
tion.- It is hoped, however, that 


administrative features of the revenue 


act might be simplified so that excess 


profit taxes might be collected with- 
out raising prices all along the ‘ine. 
While some of the more radical 


group are urging that higher income 


and inheritance taxes should be made 
to bear a large part of the burden 
of taxation, sentiment for such a 


program in congress is comparatively 


slight. Concerning the proposed 
sales tax, Senator Penrose, chairman 
of the finance committee, is not con- 
vinced that it would help to reduce 
prices. He will be in Washington 
within the next two weeks, it is 


said, and will discuss the question. 
Representative Fordney, chairman 
of the house committee on 
means, is in favor of the 
plan but his view does not represent 
that of the majority of the committee 
head. said to 
attitude 
accord 
to get 
bonuses 


ways and 


sales tax 


of which he is He is 
have taken this 
order that it 
iavoring a program 
revenue 10 provide 


largely in 
will with his 
increased 
for 
former soldiers. 

the producing and 
the country 


points to 


So far as con- 


interests of are 
the 


from 


suming 
concerned, 
fact that 

taxation is 


evidence 
hope for 

futile. 
congress 


relief 
will be 


early 
Taxes 
legislation 


heavier if passes 


giving bonuses to former soldiers. 


Palmer Defines Regulation 


of Exports to Mexico 


Washington, April 12.—Attorney 
General Palmer, in response to a re- 


quest from the department of state, 
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has rendered an opinion that exporta- 
for the 
ammunition 


tion to Mexico of machinery 


manufacture of arms and 


only by exercise of 
still 
President. The attorney general add- 
ed that in the 
tion of equipment for the erection of 


can be stopped 


the war powers vested in the 


his opinion exporta- 


a munition making plant in Mexico 


would not in itself afford opportunity 


for disorder and violence. He said 
that while ultimate use of such ma- 
chinery might result in disorders, 
within the present laws there was no 


ground for establishing an embargo. 


Democrats to Oppose New 
Antidumping Bill 


April 


served 


13.—Democrats 
in the that 
they will oppose the antidumping bill 
that 
committee on 


Washington, 


senate have notice 


reported to body last week by 


the 
Senator 


through 
Utah, 


Colorado, 


finance, 
Smoot, Republican, 


Senator Thomas, Democrat, 


file a mino- 
the 


seems 


announced that he would 


rity report. In view of attitude 
of the democrats, it 
that the bill 
form at this 


The measure reported by 


unlikely 


can pass in its present 


session of congress. 
the 


mittee strikes out everything after the 


com- 


enacting clause in the house bill which 
passed the 
last December, 


lower branch of congress 


substitutes new 
that 


imported 


and 


clauses. These provide when- 
the 
merchandise, dutiable or free, of a kind 
produced in the United States, shall 
than the actual market value 


shall be 


ever purchase price of 


be less 


there levied, in addition to 
the duties, if any, a dumping duty in 
the the 
the purchase price and the actual mar- 
ket the 


and exportation to a 


amount of difference between 


value, or between 
the 
country other than the United States, 
the 
the cost production, as the case may 


purchase 
price for 


or between purchase price and 


be. It is provided, however, that the 
dumping duty shall not apply to any 
advance in the market 
or the price for exportation, between 


actual value 
the time of the purchase and the time 
This dumping duty 
would be applied also if there is no 
actual market value whenever the pur- 


of exportation. 


chase price is less than the price at 
the time of exportation to a country 
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the United States; or in 
actual market 


other than 
case there is neither 
value or price for exportation; or in 
case the price cannot be 
ascertained to satisfaction of the 


value or 
the 
appraising officer. 


Alexander Censors Trade 


Plan Lansing Urged 


Washington, April 13.—The proposal 
of Robert Lansing, 
of state, that a reorganization of the 
state department should the 
absorption of the trade functions of 
the department of commerce has been 


former secretary 


involve 


declared by Secretary of Commerce 
J. W. Alexander to be contrary to the 
sentiment of business interests and un- 
supported by sound argument. 

The 
pressed keen regret that Mr. Lansing, 


state, 


secretary of commerce ex- 


while serving as secretary of 
“saw fit to write to senators and rep- 
resentatives the 


fer of functions without frankly talk- 


recommending trans- 


, 


ing it over with me.” Expressing his 
belief that this duplication between the 
two departments in the foreign trade 
field could be prevented by close co- 
operation. Secretary Alexander said 
the special advantages of having trade 
promotion work carried on by a busi- 
ness department should be preserved. 

“I feel,” he “that the 
trade promotive work in foreign coun- 
handled 
attaches 
the 


said, strictly 


tries is today effectively by 


commercial and trade com- 


missioners of bureau of foreign 


and domestic commerce, and I know 
of no sound arguments why these 
officials should be abolished in order 


that the work they are doing may be 
taken 
ficials of 


over by consuls and other of- 


the state.” 


Would Make Rail Tariffs 
More Specific 


department of 


April 
shouid be required to 
Ly appropriate symbol in each tariff 
the status of each of the carriers par- 
ticipating in the rates mentioned in 
the tariff, as to whether it is an 
criginating, intermediate or delivering 
carrier. This is the recommendation 
nade by Examiner Lawrence Satter- 
field in a tentative revort to the in- 


Washington, 


Carriers show 


terstate commerce commission in the 
case of Joseph L. Leberman Iron 
Co. vs. the Wabash railroad, and 
others. 

The complaint, while asserting that 
a rate of $2.94 on iron and steer! 
turnings from Detroit to Granite 
City, Ill, and St. Louis was unjusz, 
involved only a tariff interpretation. 
The question was whether in tariffs 
issued by the Michigan Central. 


13. — Common, 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Trunk and Detroit & 
the Wabash 
2.10 on the 


Toledo 
was offcring 


Grand 
Shore line, 


a rate of scrap material 
mentioned. 
The traffic 


| lainant, 


manager of the com 


consulted a Wabash tariff 


i:: Chicago and directed the shippers 
in Detroit to route by way of the 
Wabash at the $2.10 rate. They did 
rot take the turnings to the Wabash 
a- an originating carrier. It could 
have carried the traffic all the way 
over its own rails Thev took the 
scrap to other carriers and the latter 
assessed the higher rate wtkich the 
examiner said was the legs: rate be- 
cause the other carriers were not 
obligated to turn the traffic over te 
the Wabash as an origmating carrier. 


They took it to the Wabash merely 
for delivery 

Mr. Satterfield 
Lash tariff 
for a shipper to cetermine from the 


the Wa- 


impossible 


examined 


and found it 


concurrence marks, what the Wabash 
was offering to do for shippers. 


Finds Western Rate on 
Rods Prejudicial 


April 13.—In a 
interstate commerce 


Richard T 


Washington, tenta- 


tive report to the 


ccmmission, Examiner 


Eddy has recommended that the 
commission find that rates on wire 
rods from points in transcontinental 
groups A, B, C and D to South Sap 
Francisco, Cal., are not unreasonable. 
but are unduly rejudicisl to the 
extent that they exceed 99 per cent 
of the rates contemporaneorsly main 
ained by the defendan« railroads, the 
Senta Fe and others, on galvanized 
wire, wire netting ana wire rope from 
end to the same _ points. Among 
joints covered in the groups ™men- 


Pittsburgh d'‘strict and 
The 
The 


should be 


tioned are the 
Harriet, N. Y. 
E. H. 


reparation 


complainant is 


Edwards. exairner says 


‘hat denied. 

Complaint made the 
rate of $1.25 per 100 pounds of wire 
rods over fx-inch diameter, in car- 
loads of 80,000 pounds or more, from 
Harriet, N. Y., Woodlawn, Pa., 
und other points in group B_ to 
South San Francisco, where the com- 
tlainant is the manufac- 
ture and sale of wire, wirc and 
wire netting. He asked for the estab- 
lishment of a rate of $1. 

The defendants, the examiner 
stated, are not warranted ‘n charg- 
ing at this time from eastern points 
wire rods as is 
apzlied on wire 


was against 


ard 


engaged in 
rope 


as high a rate on 
contemporaneousty 
rope and wire screen. 

“Such an adjustment,” he said, “un- 
doubtedly subjects wire rods to an 


undue prejudice and is unduly pref- 
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crential of wire rope and wire screen, 
and this ‘he commission 
should by require to be re- 


moved.” 


Shipping Board Asks Aid 


of Business Men 
Washington, April 13.—President 
James A. Farrell, of the United States 
Steel Corp., and Sam P. Bush of the 
Buckeye Foundries Co., Columbus, O., 


prejudice 
order 


are included in a list of 18 business 
men and government officials who 
have been invited by Admiral W. 5S. 
Benson, chairman of the shipping 
board, to attend a two days’ confer- 
ence beginning on Thursday of the 
present week. The board seeks their 
aid and advice as to proper policies 


regarding the building up of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine and the disposi- 
tion by the board of its $3,000,000,000 


worth of ships and other property. 
The call issued by Admiral Benson 
in part follows: 

“The United States shipping board 
has before it at the present time two 
large business problems, the solution 
of which vitally effects the future of 
the merchant marine of this country. 
One is the method, price and terms 
of the sales of its ships to private 


owners, and the other is the operation 
of its fleet, pending the sale and dis- 
position thereof. 

“The board desires to bring to its 
aid the best merchandising experience 
and ability that can be found in this 
country. The great producing forces 
of the country from factory and farm 
are those most vitally effected by the 
policies established by the shipping 
board. Unless our national surplus can 
be successfully disposed of abroad 
in competition with foreign countries, 
our American laborer, farmer and cap- 
ital must of necessity be injured, and 
our national prosperity impaired. 

“We know that you fully appreciate 
that the shipping ‘board can only suc- 
cessfully solve its problems if men of 
your broad merchandising ability and 
patriotism will give us aid.” 


Offers Jobs to Trained 
Military Men 


Washington, April 6—The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., through Vice Presi- 
dent H. P. Davis, has advised the 


office of the chief signal officer, east- 
ern department headquarters, war de- 
partment, that signal corps men who 
during their enlistment complete the 
course of Camp Alfred Vail-with the 
character grading of “excellent,” will 
be given special attention upon their 
discharge from the service if they 
apply for work with that company. 
Mr. Davis made the announcement in 
a letter addressed to Col. E. Russel, 
signal officer in New York, in reply 
to a communication dealing with the 
subject of vocational training. 


VV ———— 

























H. WOODWARD, Birming- 
A ham, Ala., was elected chair- 

man of the board of directors 
of the La Belle Iron Works, Steu- 
benville, O., held in that city, April 
€. This meeting was-a postponed 
session of the board which was to 
have been held in March. Mr. Wood- 
ward succeeds George Greer, of New 
Castle, Pa. who has held that posi- 
tion for many years and who now 
resigns because of ill health. Mr. 
Greer’s letter of resignation was ac- 
cepted with regret and a vote of 
thanks “was voted to him for his 
services. 

Officers re-elected at this meeting 
are as follows: R. C. Kirk, president; 
H. D. Westfall, vice president and 
general saies manager; D. A. Burt, 
vice president and treasurer; G. B. 
Levan, general manager; W. B. Hig- 
gins, secretary and assistant general 
sales manager; H. P. Beswick, as- 
sistant treasurer and credit manager; 
W. T. Burt, assistant secretary and 
auditor; J. L. Fisher, assistant aud- 
itor. 

Mr. Woodward has the distinction 
of being a grandson of the founder 
of the La Belle plant in Steubenville 
in 1852. For a long period he was 
cne of the principal stockholders and 
cfiicials of the company, which has 
grown into one of the largest indus- 
tries of the kind in the Ohio valley. 
In the fall of 1918, Mr. Woodward 
was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Woodward Iron 
Co., Birmingham, in which he has 
been interested for many years. 


L. Pfeiff has been promoted from 
the position of freight agent to traffic 
manager of the United States Steel 
Products Co., New York. 


Alfred C. Schauer has been appoint- 
ed Cleveland district manager for the 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, apprais- 
er-engineer, with headquarters at suite 
819 Hippodrome building. 


Albert Meahen has _ resigned as 
secretary of the Farrel!, Pa. cham- 
ber of commerce to become welfare 
director of the Donora, Pa., plant of 
the ‘American Steel & Wire Co. 


Ralph E. Carpenter now is with the 
Hollister-White Co., Boston, having 








Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





severed his connection as manager of 
the lynite laboratories of the Alumi- 
num Manufactures, Inc., Cleveland. 


Gilbert L. Robinson and Charles 
E. Masters sailed from Vancouver on 
April 10 for Shanghai where they 
will open an office for the Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., New York. 


J. F. Geary now is assistant super 
intendent of the Chicago plant of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
He formerly was superintendent of 
the Thatcher Furnace Co., Garwood, 
ae 


Thomas Bradshaw, finance commis- 
sioner of Toronto, kas t1esigned his 
position to become treasurer and a 
director of the Massey-Harris Co., To- 
1onto, manufacturer of agricultural im- 
piements. 


Charles R. Sturtevant, for several 
years education director of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., with head- 
Guarters in Worcester, Mass., has 
teen transferred to Cleveland, which 
will be the future headquarters of 
this department. 


C. H. Newcomb, member of Crocker 
Bros., and resident manager at Phila- 
delphia for that company, has returned 
to his office in the Pennsylvania build- 
ing, Philadelphia, from Pinehurst, N. 
C., where he spent some weeks in 
recuperating from a long illness. 


E. F. Axner, for many years in 
charge of pig iron sales for the IIli- 
nois Steel Co., at Chicago, who re- 
cently resigned that position, has be- 
come treasurer of the Aetna Ballbear- 
ing Mfg. Co., 213 Institute place, Chi- 
cago. 


George M. Wright, former presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
now part of the Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Corp., will leave May 1 for 
Calgary, Alberta, where he will spend 
the summer on the ranch of his 
children. 


Robert K. Morton will resign as 
general manager of George W. Pren- 
tiss & Co., Holyoke, Mass., on May 
1 to become treasurer of the Holyoke 
Covered Wire Co. He has sold hia 
interest in the former company to W 
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A. Prentiss, purchasing the latter's 
holdings in the Covered Wire Co. 


Harry E. Richards, of the St. Louis 
office of the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office to suc 
ceed John D. Capron in the sales de- 
partment, the latter having become 
publicity manager at the Burlington, 
N. J., office. 


G. W. Smead has resigned as master 
mechanic at the Berger Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O., to become superintendent 
of the new Louisville Sheet Steel Co.’s 
plant being erected at Louisville, Ky. 
Upon his resignation, Mr. Smead was 
presented with a gold watch by em- 
ployes of the Berger company, in com- 
memoration of their esteem. 


R. C. Garlick, Cleveland district 
ales manager for the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., for the past 
vear, has cesSigned to become affiliated 
with the Columbia Steel Co., Elyria, 
©., as assistant to its vice president 
ard manager, C. E. Lozier. Mr. 
Garlick will have charge of sales in 
his new connection. Prior to taking 
charge of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co.’s Cleveland office, he had spent 
11 years at its Sharon and Chicago 
offices. 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., has been 
presented with the cross of grand 
officer of the crown of Italy, accord- 
ing to an announcement by OF. 
Cuattrone, acting Italian high com- 
missioner in appreciation of his war 
work. He also announced that the 
c:oss of knight commander of the 
ciown of Italy had been presented to 
James A. Farrell, president of the 
Steel corporation; William H. Woodin, 
president of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., and Andrew Fletcher, 
rresident of the American Locomotive 
Co. The cross of officer of the crown 
of Italy was conterred at the same 
time upon Charles S. Gawthrop, vice 
president of the American Car & 
Foundry Co.; EP. Thomas, president 
of the United States Steel Products 
Co.; F. Wilshire, vice president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. and Charles 
Muchnic, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co 




















E. STOLTZ, general engineer, 
(5 Westinahonse Electric & Mfg. 

Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed engineer in charge of 
the steel mill section of the engineer- 
ing department. After graduating 
from the electrical engineering course 
of Ohio State university in 1909, Mr. 
Stoltz entered the apprenticeship 
course of the Westinghouse company 
after which he became engaged in 
steel mill work. YW. E. Thau, another 
general engineer of the Westinghouse 
company, has been appointed engineer 
in charge of marine section of the en- 
gineering department. Mr. Thau was 
graduated from the University of Cin- 
cinnati in 1911 and entered in the 
apprenticeship course of the Westing- 
house company. Later he became en- 
gaged in steel mill and marine work. 
He has been in marine engineering 
work since this company became ac- 
tively associated with the development 
of electrical equipment for this type 
of service. 


L. A. S. Wood has been made 
manager of the illuminating section of 
the supply department of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with headquarters at 
South Bend, Ind. Mr. Wood has been 
closely identified with the lighting 
industry ever since he began his busi- 
ness career and is thoroughly familiar 
with lighting practice not only in this 
country but in England. He was born 
in London and received his higher 
education at the University of Lon- 
don, later studying electrical engi- 
neering at Finsbury Technical college. 
He was connected with the Edison & 
Swan United Electric Light Co. in 
the early days of the incandescent 
lamp. Mr. Wood came to the United 
States in 1911 to introduce the flame 
carbon arc lamp and was shortly 
afterwards appointed as arc lamp ex- 
pert of the Westinghouse company at 
East Pittsburgh. After the introduc- 
tion of the mazda C type lamp he 
became associated with the George 
Cutter Co., South Bend, as illuminat- 
ing engineer. For the past nine years 
he has traveled extensively taking an 
active interest in street lighting im- 
provements in all parts of the coun- 
try. 


G. J. Hawkey, president of the 


Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


Cleveland-Duplex Machinery Co., 1224 
West Sixth street, Cleveland, has gone 
te Cambridge Springs, Pa. for about 
two weeks. 


Otto A. Yingling, formerly with 
the Washington Steel & Ordnance 
Co., now is connected with the Ward 
‘tool & Forging Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
as general superintendent. 


A. F. Orcutt, who has been vice 
president and general manager of the 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Brighton, 
Boston, recently was elected president 
and general manager 


Rudolph H. Fox now is eastern rep 
resentative, with headquarters at Hart 
ford, Conn., for the Gurney Ball Bear 
ing Co., Jamestown, N. Y. He 
formerly was Detroit district manager. 


M. P. 
tendent of the Union Special Machine 
Co., Chicago, has become works man 
ager of the Krebs Mfg. Co., that city, 
maker of jibs, fixtures, tools, etc. 


Heinze, formerly  superin- 


Jean Seybold, who for three years 
has been department superintendent 
at the Watervliet, N. Y., arsenal, re 
turned recently to the Hamilton, O, 
plant of the Niles Tools Works, as 
production manager. c 


R. E, Hogrebe resigned recently as 
crane manager for the Chesapeake 
Iron Works, Baltimore, after three 
years’ service, to enter business for 
himself as the Control Mfg. Co, 
Catonsville, Md 

Robert C. Witte, president of the 
R. C. Witte Mfg. Co., Hockanum, 
Conn., near Hartford, Conn., has 
bought the Adams Tool & Mfg. Co. 
plant in Hockanum, to operate in 


connection with his manufacturing 
business. 
Charles J. Manuel now is me- 


chanical engineer with the S. W. Card 
Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Mass., maker of 
dies, reamers, taps, etc., having re- 
signed his connection with the Amer- 
ican Steam Gauge & Valve Co. Bos 
ton. 

Frederick J. Wuest resigned recently 
as general superintendent of the 
George H. Bishop Saw & Edge Tool 
Mfg. Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind., at the 
age of 73, because of failing health. 
His service with the company extend- 
ed over half a century, during which 
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time he invented many of the saws 
and tools made by the company and 
some of the machinery used by it. 
W. H. Tuthill, of Columbus, O., suc- 
ceeds him. 


Edward C. Gaines, formerly enginees 
in the crane and conveying machinery 
department of the Dominion Bridge 
Co., Montreal, Que, has become 
affiliated with the engineering depart- 
ment of the Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


4. C. Johnston, formerly chief en- 
gireer of the Chicago works of the 
Link-Belt Co. has been elected a 
vice president and resident general 
manager of the Chicago works. He 
succeeded Prentiss L. Coonley, who 
resigned to devote his time to the 
presidency of the Isko Mfg. Co. 


Howard E, Tracy now is chief of 
the engineering department of the O 
S. Walker Co., Worcester, Mass. 
manufacturer of grinding machines, 
magnetic chucks, etc. He formerly 
had charge of grinding machine de- 
velopment for the Baxter D. Whitney 
Co., Winchendon, Mass. 


Augustus Wood now is advisory en 
gineer in the machine tool plant at 
Fitchburg, Mass. of the Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore Co. Inc, New 
York. He formerly was works man- 
ager of the Niles Tool Works, Hamil- 
ton, ©., but retired on April 1 after 28 
years of continuous service. 


Henry H. Skinner has been elected 
president and director of the Hendee 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., to suc- 
ceed John F. Alvord, resigned. F 
1. Wechsler has been promoted from 
treasurer to vice president in charge 
of sales, financing and auditing and 
Lieut. Col. Lindley D. Hubbell has 
been made vice president in charge 
of operations and director. 


George H. Fristoe, who has been 
associated with the sales organization 
of the Stocker-R:-mely-Wachs Co., 
machine tool dealer, Chicago, for the 
past eight years, has been appointed 
sales manager, and will have charge 
of all selling activities Mr. Fristoe 
has been in the machine tool business 
in Chicago territory for more than 16 
years, his long experience fitting him 
for this promotion 












































































Ratio Curves Show Fluctuations 


Study of Reports of Important Steel Companies Reveals Interesting Ups and 
Downs of Operating Expenses and Net Profits Percentages of Gross 
Sales—Strikes Forecast Higher Prices— Other Financial News. 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


tions which have taken place high as 88 per cent in 1914 when de- that for the independents was higher 

in the curves of operating ex- pression in the trade appeared and the at 73 per cent. Diversification is shown 
penses and net earnings in the iron and Enropean war broke. Singularly enough in the results of the three companies 
steel industry during the last few years the average ratio for the three inde- however, in 1918. The operating ex 
accurately picture the ups and downs pendent companies, the Republic Iron pense ratio of Republic was 75.9 per 
that have marked the recent history & Steel Co. the Lackawanna Steel Co. cent; for Lackawann@ it was low at 
of the trade. A study of the annual and the American Steel Foundries cor- (697 per cent and f6t the American 
reports of the United States Steel Corp. respond closely with that for the cor- Steel Foundries it was high at 91.82 
and a number of leading independent poration. This was at a low point in per cent. 
companies over a series of years dis- 1913 and saw a swift rise in 1914 to 
closes that after spectacular careers dur- 87.8 per cent. 
ing the war period the average ratio The 1914 showing was the adverse The tide turned definitely in 191) 
of operating expenses to gross sales peak, however, for the decline com- reflecting the uncertainties and cur 
and the ratio of net profits to gross, menced in 1915 as the stimulation of tailed production in the industry. The 
at the close of 1919, stood at a some- war business began to be reflected in better operating position of the cor 
what less favorable level than in nor- steel company earnings. The average poration than most of the independents 
mal prewar years. for the corporation during that year uring last year is revealed in the fact 

In the three-year period covering 1911 stood at 79.9 per cent, while that for that while the ratio of operating ex- 

to 1913 the ratio of operating expenses the independents had a similar drop Penses to gross sales was 81 per cent 
to gross sales of the United States Steel to 20.3 per cent. Far 1916, 1917 and for the large organization it had risen 
Corp. averaged 83 per cent. It was low 1918 the operating expense ratio for 88 per cent for the others. 


in 1913 when the market was active, and the corporation exhibits the remark- The record of expense curve has 
its counterpart in the ratio of the net 


Y ‘ice: s and striking fluctua- prices were rising and it rose to as ably low average of 66.5 per cent, while 


Tide Turns in 1919 


























































































































profits to gross _ sales. The four-year 

average in the period from 1911 to 

S N 8 N N 8 S S N 1913 for the corporation was 10 per 

NX Ny SN a XN N “ “\ cent which shrunk to 4 per cent in 

90 90 1914. The rise began the next year and 

38 88a attained its greatest height in 1916 at 

. / 22 per cent. \ gradual decline took 

86 / 86 place in 1917 continuing until 1919 

84 » <N f 84 when the low point of 5.2 per cent was 

A, fj \ / reached. The three companies used in 

BR SY / GR the compilation of the ratio of net 

8O pee prohts to gross sales curve were the 

A l.ackawanna, the Republic and the Beth 

78 ° 4 | 78 lehem Steel Corp. The independent 

76 kA A LRARATIVNG 4 76 company curve begins in 1913 when 

LION SES 72 CROSS f / the average for the three interests was 

74 nited 8/3708 See! ‘\ ; / 74 10 per cent; it dropped in 1914 in 

72 Tiree hid: ei Cok--- j 72 company with the Steel corporation 

PNC ee curve to 4.9 per cent and started to 

7O wi | ] | ; — I 79 advance in 1915 reaching the peak of 

23.5 in 1916. The company to achieve 

oe ] aé the highest record in the net profits 

22 RR ratio in the war period was Republic 

with 27.9 per cent. The independents 

RO Ai FD Wl7 aid ratio slumped to 3.7 per pear 1919 

/8 Pe}”y 7S 70 CROSS 48 with Bethlehem high in that vear at 

5.4 per cent, Republic next with 4.7 per 

46 16 cent and Lackawanna low with a 
/& /& profits ratio of only 1 per cent. 
sR /R Strike Overhangs Situation 

JO A 4O Recent developments in the financial 

3 _— "A 8 world have been overshadowed by the 

4 1 > railroad strike, which has brought a 

o F . o threat of checking the favorable 

IF progress that was being made in pro- 
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duction and deliveries. The curtailing 
of production in the great basic in- 
dustries would be a serious blow at the 
healthful price stabilizating tendencies 
as a result of what appeared to bé an 
abatement in the acute demand. Many 
had believed that labor had learned 
its lesson of the futility of strikes im- 
pressed by the experiences of last year 
in the coal, steel, Boston police strikes, 
and other outcroppings of unrest. The 
railroad troublé however, indicates that 
labor is still ending its ear to the 
seductive voicesof the radical agitator. 
The outcome gf the present manifesta- 
tion should establish definitely whether 
the old consefVative leaders of labor 
are to maintain their influence and’ con- 
trol. A _ repetition of the irresponsible 
strike fever seen last year only will 
mean further postponement of the re- 
turn to normal conditions and fresh in- 
creases in the cost of living. 

The condition of the investment mar- 
ket was vividly indicated last week by 
the necessity of Pennsylvania railroad 
to offer a 7 per cent return on its 
mortgage bond issue, which return to- 
gether with the flotation expenses means 
almost 8% per cent as the cost of the 
money to the road. At the high rate, 
the bonds sold quickly and this financing 
is to be followed by that of other 
roads, all of which will react favorably 
upon the iron and steel markets where 
much of the money will be spent for 


equipment. A_ slight increase in the 
federal cash reserve ratio last week 
showed somewhat easier money condi- 


tions, due in part to loan contraction, 
but largely to the April dividend dis- 
tributions. Permanently improved credit 
conditions are not expected by bankers. 
Nearly $50,000,000 of gold has arrived 
from England, but’ plans for exportation 
of metal to South America will prevent 
the accumulation of.a sufficiently large 
surplus to permit of much further credit 
expansion, it is believed. 


Large Earnings in Steel 
Shown in February 
That 


iron and 


current market activity in the 
industry is being re- 
flected in the earnings of individual 
companies is indicated by the consoli- 
dated statement of earnings of the Steel 
& Tube Co. of America for February 
which shows as follows: 

Sales, $6,332,868: cost of sales, $5,- 
296,786; gross operating profits, $1,036,- 
082; miscellaneous income, $23,198; 
total income, $1,059,280; miscellaneous 
charges and reserve for federal income 
tax, $113,140; gross earnings, $946,141; 
interest on funded and other indebted- 
edness, $134,792; net earnings, $811,349; 
morth’s proportion of preferred stock 
dividend, $102,083; net earnings avail- 


steel 
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able for depreciation and common stock 
dividends, $709,265. 


Enameling Shows Gain 


The National Enameling & Stamp- 


ing Co., St. Louis, reports for 1919 
a surplus, after charges and federal 
taxes, of $3,807,073 compared with 
2,773,265 in 1918. There was a 
charge for depreciation of $935,914 
which was an increase over the $927,- 
079 in the previous year. Federal 


taxes were smaller with only $800,000 
charged off for that purpose against 


$1,100,000 in 1918. The comparative 
income account follows: 
1919 1918 
Ce SHE: oc cevdcnsccnds $ 5,636,857 $4,957,601 
Gile? GROTTS a ccceewsseces 177,753 115,049 
Total income ........... 5,814,610 5,072,650 
Depreciation, ete. ......... 935,914 927,079 
Bee GED cceunetecsens 4,878,696 4,145,571 
a eee 102,623 110,806 
Pee GD ccccvcsceceis 800,000 1,100,000 
Pe GE cc cwecadcduns 169,000 161,500 
RE ee 3,807,073 2,773,265 
DE Gh: Sk eeecuces sees 649,131 598,263 
DE sesccocwowas etese 3,157,942 2,175,002 
Previous surplus ........... 7,158,523 5,919,029 
Dee GD * cas cdes owen 10,316,465 8,094,031 
Common dividend .......... 935,508 935,508 
PE GD adadcedscpece eee ”6—C -aceees 
0 a a 8,230,604 7,158,523 


*Deduct additional federal taxes for 1918. 


Com mon Stock Inc reased 


Otis Elevator Co. earnings ih 1919 
exceeded those for any previous year 
annual 
The surplus for the 


in the company’s history, the 
report discloses. 
year amounted to $1,931,625 as com- 
pared with $1,012,488 in 1918. Fed- 
eral taxes for the year were $750,000. 
The report attention to 
the improved financial position of the 


calls special 
company reflected in the reduction of 
bank loans and payment and conver 
sion into common stock of $3,000,000 
of outstanding debentures maturing 
April 1, 1920. The directors have 
recommended an. increase in the com- 
mon stock of $5,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
The stockholders will vote on this 
question at the annual meeting, April 
19. Orders placed with the company 
during the last six months of 1919 and 
during the first few months of 1920 
will tax the manufacturing facilities 
of the company to full capacity, the 
The directors have au- 


report says. 
thorized an increase in the dividend 
rate upon common stock to 8 per 


cent. 


Case Sales Gain 


;, Os wes Machine 
Co. reports gross sales for 1919 of 
$32,342,653 compared with $25,162,769 in 
1918. The net income was $2,909,482 
$2,353,236 the preceding year. 
1919 earnings the company 


Case Threshing 


against 
From its 
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deducted $1,251,968 for loss on its Eu- 
ropean holdings. In 1918 a charge of 
$807,076 was made for this purpose, in 
addition to deductions for amortization 


of plant expenditures and inventory 
values totaling $628,539. 
The balance sheet shows current 


assets totaling $24,534,828, against cur- 
rent liabilities of $2,990,663. Out of the 
1919 earnings the company paid a 7 per 
cent dividend on its common stock in 
Liberty bonds. 


Head of Railway Spring 
Sees Good Business 


In order to promote its interests in 
Canada the Railway Steel Spring Co., 


has established a plant at Montreal 
where operations were commenced 
last January, the company being 


known as the Canadian Steel Tire & 
Wheel Co, Ltd., capitalized at $1,000,- 
000, according to the company’s an- 
nual report. Although business for 
the company was hesitant in 1919, 
expectation of large orders for loco- 
motives and cars in which the com- 
pany will participate, leads President 
F. F. Fitzpatrick to view the 1920 
outlook hopefully. 

The company in 1919 earned $16.16 
a share on the common stock com- 
pared with $18.37 per share the pre- 
ceding year. 

1919 1918 


pewcte $25,182,031 
17,163,012 


Gross earnings 
Expenses, dep.. etc 


ee Ges. wet bce dae *$4.394.353 $8,019,019 
RE | ok v0 ded Wa ccececeses | Baebes 92,920 
ROSE. acccekecccess oven » dee 2 ee 
See VD siccaceveceds 1,200,000 4,500,000 

Balance -...... ...$ 3,194,353 $3,426,009 
Preferred dividends ........ 945,000 945,000 
Common dividends ......... 1,080,000 776,250 


$1,704,849 


Perr rri Ty $ 1,169,353 


Surplus 

Previews curplus .....cccccs 10,362,651 8,657,801 
a $11,532,004 $10,362,650 
*After deducting manufacturing, operating, main- 


tenance, repairs, administrative expenses, depreciation, 
ete. 


At annual meeting directors were 
elected and A. S. Henry, vice presi- 
dent, added to board, making 12 di- 
rectors. At organization mecting, 


officers were re-elected. 


Stockholders of the Dayton Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Dayton, O., have 
voted to double the capital stock to 
$2,000,000. Of that amount, $600,000 
will be in 7 per cent preferred. This 
increase is for the purpose of adding 
to facilities and equipment and to de- 
velop the new plant established in 
taking over part of the Platt Iron 
Works, that city. 






































Labor Troubles Hurt Tool Sales 


Shipments from Builders to Dealers and from Latter to Users Hindered by Tieup— 


Demand Continues Brisk Especially from Manufacturers Who Require 
One or Two Tools—Crane Market Is Dull. 


ee ae difficulties, directly and indirectly again are 
acting as a brake upon the supplying of the 

present machine tool demand. All districts are 
more or less affected by the railroad situation, brought 
about by striking yardmen. This hinders both in- 
bound and outbound shipments. New York also is 
experiencing a harbor strike and many market centers 
have their attention centered in Cincinnati where 
machine tool builders are expected to stand out 
against demands of workmen slated for presentation 
May 1. These manufacturers are asking users to 
take any equipment that will serve thcir needs, since 
they are unable to foretell when they will be able to 
fill orders according to specifications. Delayed ship- 
ments are of course enlarging the market for used 
and rebuilt equipment, both in the United States and 
Canada. 

Demands are numerous in practically all selling 
centers for one or two tools. This represents a 
veritable flood in Cleveland. Practically no large 
lists are current, although a few inquiries are out 
asking for four, five, six or more units. ‘The Lehigh 
Valley railroad was expected to close zarly this week 
on a large list. Recent purchasers of sizable lots of 


equipment include the Merchant Sh:pbuilding Co., 
International Motor Co., Nathan Mfg. Co., Edison 
Lamp Works, Elyria Enameled Products Co., Scott- 
Spencer Automatic Tool Co., and many other com- 
panies took machines from floors. Five machines are 
on a list issued by the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., and 
lists are expected soon from the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Schwartz Motor Truck Corp., Electric Storage 
Battery Co. and the Oxweld Acetylene Co Ohicago 
reports a large demand from washing machine makers. 

What is characterized a lull is noted in the crane 
market. Those who want such equipment appear 
reluctant to close, although numercus awards of one 
crane each of the various types are reported as having 
been made recently. The West Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., bought three, the Lycon:ing Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. purchased four, and the Bostun Elevated 
Railways awarded six hoists. The United States Steel 
Corp. is understood to be holding up numerous con- 
tracts for cranes for prospective plant extensions and 
the Pittbsurgh Plate Glass Co. has not placed its 
order for four for Kokomo, Ind. Outside of a few 
inquiries reported for one crane each, Sotter Bros., 
Inc., wants three of the electric type. 


Machine Tool and Crane Sellers Experience Lull 


EW YORK, April 12.—While there is a _ good 
N miscellaneous demand for machine tools, seilers 
of machine tools in the East assert that buying 
the past They 
development is the 
lines of 


during week. 


this 


relatively dull 
believe the biggest factor in 
deferred deliveries offered on practically all 
cquipment. These vary from one to five months and 
where motors are involved, deliveries offen arc still 
further delayed. It would appear, however, that in some 
instances deliveries have slightly improved, and largely 
responsible ‘for this relative steadiness is the 
volume of buying of used machinery. The turnover in 
the used machinery market during the past few weeks 
has been the largest in many months. Retarding factors 
at the moment upon deliveries are the harbor strike in 
this city and the railroad tieup. The rail strike also is a 
factor in slowing up business at this timc, since machine 
tool salesmen in many instances, are having great diffi- 
culty in covering their territory. This situation, of 
course, is believed to be but temporary. 

Buying of new machines, while substantial, has not 
been featured by especially large orders. Among buy- 
ers of equipment at this time are the Merchant Ship- 
building Co., Chester, Pa.; the International Motor Co., 
Allentown, Pa., which closed on some fabricating equip- 
ment; and the Nathan Mfg. Co.. New York City. This 


has been 


heavy 


latter company is increasing its output of injectors, and 
also is to take up the production of valves and, it is 
understood, phonograph motors. -The Edison Lamp 
Works has about completed the purchase of a substantial 
miscellaneous machinery for its Waverly shops 
The Lehigh Valley railroad is expected 
Actual 


list of 
in New Jersey. 
to close today on a good-sized list of equipment 
buying by the railroads is dull at the moment. 

The Wright Aeronautical Corp. has abandoned its plan 
for erecting a plant in Newark, N. J., having just sold 
its site, and has purchased an industrial building in 
Paterson, N. J., where it will engage in the production 
of airplane motors. It is understood used machinery 
will be purchased. A _ prospective buyer in the auto- 
motive industry is the Schwartz Motor Truck Corp., 
Reading, Pa., which recently purchased a 5-acre site in 
that city for the erection of a $500,000 plant. The Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, has just awarded 
a contract to William Steele & Sons Co., of that city, 
for the erection of a large plant and the Oxweld Accty- 
lene Co., Newark, N. J., contemplates doubling the capac- 
ity of its plant, each thus requiring considerable new 
equipment. The latter company at present is buying a 
few miscellaneous machines. The $3,000,000 drydock 
project for Camden, N. J., has been temporarily placed 
in abeyance, pending the formation of an operating 
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‘“Neva-Stain” 


Non-Corrosive Steel 


High silicon, chromium steel. 
a resistant to fruit and 
acids. 


Especially adaptable for exposed 
surfaces which have to withstand 
the combined action of salt water 
and the atmosphere, also for cutlery 
and surgical instruments. 
hardened it is file hard. Does not 
warp, crack or check. 


“Delhi” 


Rustless Steel 


A high silicon chromium allo 
steel, intended to be used in the s 
condition. Is more rust resisting 
than any other metal yet produced. 
Can be forged with ease, and when 
annealed can be easily machined. 

Highly resistant to acids and high 
pressure steam. Will not corrode or 
erode. 


“Silcrome” 
Heat Resisting Steel 


Can be heated for months up to 
1800° F without any appreciable 
scale forming on surface. 

Very resistant to the action of 
acids, organic or inorganic. 

Particularly adaptable for re- 
sistance wire elements, carburizing 
boxes, automobile valves, etc. 


° 99 
“Sicro 
Heat Resistant Alloy 


Non-erodable, non-corrodable and 
non-oxidizable. Can be heated at 
2000°F for months without any 
material scale forming. Partica- 
larly adapted for electrical resist- 
ance elements. Can be readily hot 
rolled, cold drawn and machined. 
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Four New 
Ludlum 
Steels 


After extensive investigations we have finally produced 
a silicon chromium alloy steel which has resulted in 
amore non-corrosive metal than any previous records 
have ever shown. 

This new patented alloy can be forged and rolled with ease, 
hardened without difficulty and annealed so that it will machine 
easily. It is capable of taking a very high mirror finish, and is 


highly resistant to the action of nitric, sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
acetic and fruit acids, and also to atmospheric and salt water corrosion. 


This remarkable alloy combination is also extremely durable 
at high temperature, and has a very high specific resistance. 

We ere now using this new alloy in the formulae of four new 
Lud'um Stee!s described in the panel at the left. 


Prompt shipments from warehouse stock at Watervliet, N. Y.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, Ill.; or Cambridge, Mass.; handled 
through our Branch Offices. 


LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Cleveland 


New York City 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit Buffalo 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
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company. Frazer, Brace & Co. New York City, are to 
erect and equip the plant. 

A lull prevails in the eastern crane market, with 
relatively few orders and new inquiries. Included in 
contracts is a double cantilever gantry crane for the 
Spicer Mfg. Co., South Plainfield, N. J., the order being 
placed with the Champion Engineering Co., Kenton, O. 
The original inquiry called for a 7%-ton crane. Another 
order is that of the Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J., in- 
volving a 30-ton electric crane, placed with the Northern 
Engineering Works, Detroit. The Utah Copper Co, 
awarded a 30-ton handpower crane to the Erie Steel 
Construction Co., Erie, Pa. Riera, Toro, Von Twistern, 
Beaver street, New York, placed a 15-ton overhead crane 
for export to Cuba with the Champion Engineering Co., 
Kenton, O. ._The H. W. Johns-Manville, Manville, 
N. J., has purchased a 15-ton handpower crane. The 
West Virginia Metal Products Co., 14 Wali street, New 
York City, has placed orders for one 10-ton electric 
crane and two 5-ton cranes, for a new plant in West 
Virginia. The former crane was placed with the Shaw 

Included in recent orders of the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co. Montour Falls, N. Y., are three 
2-ton and one l-ton crane, for the Lycoming Foundry & 
Machine Co., Williamsport, Pa. and six 2-ton hoists 
for the Boston Elevated Railways. Last week the com- 
pany also was awarded eight 2-ton hoists by concerns 
along the Pacific coast. 

New inquiries cali for a 15-ton electric crane, with 
55-foot span, for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., Thirty- 
ninth street station; and a one 2-ton handpower crane 
with 40-foot span, for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. The New York Edison Co., 32 
Union square, is expected in the market shortly for an 
electric crane for a power plant in the Bronx. The 
March and Exporting & Importing Co., 220 West Forty- 
second street, is asking bids on a scoop conveyor 
Sotter Bros., Inc., Pottstown, Pa., will close bids shortly 
on a 25-ton electric crane with 55-foot span, and two 
10-ton electric cranes with 35-foot span. The Traylor 
Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa., also is expected to 
close soon on an electric crane, one of 30 tons capacity, 
ict installation in western Canada. The I.utz Co., Phila- 
delphia, in the market for a 10-ton electric crane with 
40-foot span, is expected to close this week. The 
Florida East Coast Railway Co., 120 Broadway, is in- 
quiring for a 110-ton wrecking crane, and Critshfield & 
Co., Chicago, wants a 50 to 60-ton crane. 

The board of governors of the Material Handling 
Machinery Manufacturer’s association has appointed a 
committee with H. W. Gledhill, of the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., chairman, to 
co-operate when possible with city officials of Baltimore, 
in carrying out their program for making $50,000,000 
harbor improvements. The crane committee of this asso- 
ciation recently met and drew up specifications for 30 
lalf-gantry traveling wharf cranes for a new terminal to 
be erected on Staten Island by the city of New York, 
for operation by the Pan-American Dock and Terminal 
Corp., 233 Broadway, New York City. These specifica- 
tions are to be presented for the approval of the officials 
of both the Pan-American company anc the city of 
New York: 

Crane Buyers Reluctant to Close 
ITTSBURGH, April 13.—Little of interest lately has 
developed in the machinery and equipment market 


here. While a number of crane inquiries appear close 
to the awarding stage, buyers for some reason, appear 
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slow to place the orders. Some really big purchases of 
cranes and other equipment, in connection with plant 
extensions, are known to be under contemplation by 
various subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corp. 
Appropriations have been figured out and submitted to 
New York, but so far no action has been taken by the 
officials of the company. It is stated that the reason for 
the delay is that the finance board has sought assurance 
that the new installations would resu't in a saving in 
cperating expenses of 5 per cent the first month, but 
on account of the labor situation, plant superintendents 
have been unable to give this assurance. The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. still is to close on four cranes for its 
Kokomo, Ind., plant and several other inquiries recently 
1eferred to also are pending. 

Demand for machinery and tools continues fairly brisk, 
although sales run largely to single pieces rather than 
complete lines. 


Labor Troubles Interfere With Machinery Purchases 


HICAGO, April 13.—Two factors :n the machine 
tool market here now are ass"mirg ;:eat impor- 
tance. One is the present strike of railway yardmen, 
interfering with inbound and outbound shipments, which 
has given the market an appearance of dullness. The 
other factor is the expected strike at Cincinnati which 
is scheduled for May 1 when manufacturers there ex- 
cept to fight labor demands, which may interrupt pro- 
duction for some time. In preparation for this con- 
tingency, Cincinnati builders are urging sellers every- 
where to take whatever machines are now ready for 
delivery, even though. they may not be exactly the types 
usually called for by their trade. 

Chicago merchants find their total of March sales 
was high, although not a record breaker and that more 
shipments were made than new sales, back orders having 
come through better than formerly. At present consider- 
able demand for tools is coming from manufacturers of 
domestic appliances, such as washing and _ ironing 
machines, and an Illinois buyer who has taken an order 
for 10,000 mangles has just bought equipment such as 
milling, drilling and tapping machines to start turning 
out this order, with the probability that further machines 
will be needed shortly. Manufacturers of washing 
machinery and kindred lines have been buying heavily 
of punch presses and builders of the latter class of 
equipment find it impossible to keep up with demand. 
Prices of punch presses, already high, have been ad- 
vanced 15 per cent recently. Gear cutters have gone up 


' Numerous Small Inquiries Reach Deaters 


LEVELAND, April 13.—Veritable floods of inquiries are 
pouring upon dealers in this district but these mostly 

ate for one or two machine tools. Orders are in proportion 
since many sales continue to be made from warehouse or 
display room floors both to local and out of town users 
Used machinery is being quoted upon freely because of 
the deferred deliveries on new tools. This class of equip- 
ment finds many takers. The poor delivery situation is 
becoming more and more accentuated because of the trans- 
portation difficulty. Several railroads will not accept ship- 
ments into Cleveland and one of the express ccmpanies has 
over 500 cars to unload. It is stated that the Big Four 
railroad has not brought anything into this city in the 
past 10 days, due to the congestion and latterly due to the 
strike of yardmen. This latest labor flareup in connec- 
tion with the railroads is thought to be the cause of holding 
up expected machine tool lists. In this respect the situation 
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AIRCO OXYGEN 
AIRCO ACETYLENE | Mipestes 


burned off in half as many 


minutes by the Airco Process 
The illustration shows the 


operator removing the rivets 





in a flange angle to permit 
connection of an ektension to 


the main structure 


This is but one example 
of the advantages of oxyacet- 
ylene cutting and welding in 
the metal industries. There 
are hundreds of others. The 
greatest advantages are 
obtained where users are as- 
sured of good gas service 


Airco Oxygen and Acetylene 
Service is Good Service. 
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remains unchanged from a week ago, the Nickel Plate rail- 
road's list being the only one worked at present. 

One exception’ to the rule of manufacturers asking for 
one or two tools is the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Canton, 
©. It has issued a small list calling ter one each 24-inch 
shaper; 24-inch x 10-foot lathe; large dri!! press; swaging 
machine and No. 6 arbor press. The James R Gloyd Co., 
1816 East Thirty-third street, Cleveland, is in the market 
for a punch press to punch %-inch holes through %-inch 
stock; one cutting off shear, 4 x 4-inch angles; one Yoke 
riveter; and one 6 x 6-inch or 8 x 8-inch air compressor. 
The L. C. Graves Co., Springboro, Pa, wants one 1l-inch 
feed glue jointer; one 12-foot glue clamp machine; one 
complete 125 to 175 kilowatt, 220-volt, 3-phase Skinner steam 
power plant. The Thermo-Electric Co., 406 Grant building, 
Los Angeles, is in the market for drilts, lathes, motors and 
other equipment for the manufacture of ele‘trical appliances, 
Presses, bending machines, ectc., to manufacture sheet metal 
products are to be purchased soon by the John H. Isert Co., 
Louisville, Ky., and by the H. Schriber Sheet Metal Co., 
Dayton, O. Presses and other equipment are to be bought 
from time to time by the Bucyrus C pper Kettle Works, 
Bucyrus, O., which will build a plant. The Dayton Toy & 
Speciality Co., Dayton, O., wants a No. 13 Totedo horning 
press with 6-inch stroke and a power chear, 42 or 46-inch 
wide for 14 gage or lighter material. The Bovaird Co. 
Bradford, Pa. is in the market for a 4:4-foot Bickford 
radial drill with single pulley drive through quick-change 
speed gear box. The Leader Iron Works, Chicago and 
Decatur, Ill, wants a 5-foot radial drill with tapping at- 
tachment, motor or belt drive. The Satety Nut & Bolt Co., 
Cleveland, is in the market for milling machines, while the 


Grant Motor Car Co., that city, wants a 14-inch drill press 


and a similar machine is wanted by the Electric Materials 
€o., North East, Pa. The B. F. Goodrich Co, Akron, O., 
wants among other equipment, one large horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machine. The American Chain Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.,. wants a 100 or 200-tun press. 

Among recent sales in Cleveland is a No. 208-A Niagara 
flanging machine to the Cleveland Wire Spring Co. that 
city; one lathe to the Hydraulic Steelcraft Co. also of 
Cleveland, and a 42-inch vertical boring and turning mill 
with two swivel heads, to the King Machire Tool Co., 
Cleveland. Much of the equipment needed by the Elyria 
Enameled Products Co. Elyria, O. as been purchased. 
However, it recently tripled its capital to $1,500,000 in order 
to build and equip a new machine shop, buy new sand blast 
equipment and equip a ceramic and physica’ laboratory. 
The orders of the Columbia Machine To»! C»., Hamilton, 
G., for equipment for its addition wil! be placed with its 
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cwn selling agents. The Shannon Bed Spring Co., 638 East 


Main street, Louisville, Ky., has purchased machinery for 
the manufacture of steel spring but is to crect twe new 
buildings and probably will require more machinery. The 
Cleveland Forge & Iron Co., Cleveland, also beught equip- 
ment recently. The Scott-Spencer Automatic Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, recently closed on universal grinders, milling ma. 
chines, tool room lathes with relieving attachments but 
having increased its capital from $10,000 to $50,000, will 
made additional purchases of needed machine tool equip- 
ment in about one month. Hendey lathes are among the 
requirements of the Auto+Lite division of the Willys Corp., 
Toledo, O. Announcement is made that this company has 
purchased 55 acres in Fostoria, O. ' will install ign‘tion 
and auto parts plants immediately and add other units as 
soon as proper facilities are available for taking care of a 
large number of workmen. Equipment requirements are 
expected to be large. 


Improvement in Exchange Helps Machinery Business 


ORONTO, Ont., April 10.—Business in machine tools 

in Canada has become more settled as a result of 
improved conditions in the exchange situation. Dealers 
and users still are handicapped in getting delivery where 
equipment is wanted promptly and are taking much re- 
built equipment. A feature of the present machine and 
tool supply market is the increasing quantity of English 
made goods that many dealers and agents are offering. 
It is believed that many British houses are recognizing 
the advantage of stocking their lines here as consumers 
are reluctant to depend on delivery dates, even when 
dealers promise better conditions than exist on some 
lines from the United States. 

The demand for various lines of equipment is_ brisk 
and a number of inquiries have been received this week 
for machinery, tools, power plant equipment, etc. J. D 
Ruttan, Municipal Hall, engineer, will call for bids at an 
early date for construction of waterworks plant, equip- 
ment, etc., to cost $200,000. Verle A. McCarty, Stettler, 
Alta., is contemplating erection of a power plant and installing 
machinery this year at Bashaw, Alta. The Lignite Util- 
ization Board of Canada, 2 Youville square, Montreal, 
Que., R. A. Ross, chairman, will receive bids until April 
27, on conveying equipment, etc. The Draper Mfg. Co. 
Petrolea, Ont., will remodel and equip a factory here for 
the manufacture of brass valves, etc. The Regal Tire & 
Rubber Co., Sherbrooke, Que., Robert W. Hogg, secre- 
tary, will remodel its plant and install additional machin- 
ery. Richard Hart, Brantford, Ont., will erect a brass 
foundry at 22 Leonard street, and will require equipment 








Germany Makes Machine Tool Exports Prohibitive 


CCORDING to The London Times, the government department at Berlin which has charge of Germany's ex- 

port trade, known as the central -ureau for export permits, has made new conditions operative which are 
designed to curtail shipments overseas of machinery from that country. 

No permits are being granted for the export of machine tools, etc., unless the basis prices which prevailed 
in January, 1920, are increased by 600 per cent. If, for instance, the export prices in January were seven times 
greater than the former peace-time quotations, the prices today are to be 42 times higher than before the war. 

The central bureau has taken into consideration the question of rendering it possible for a still further price 
advance to be made in the event of the mark experiencing a fresh decline. 
machinery makers to include in their offers a reservation that if the quotation for the dollar in Germany stands 
higher than 80 marks on the day of the delivery of the machinery, the price for the machines is to be increased 
by i per cent for every mark above 80 marks. If, for instance, the quotation on July 1 should be 100 marks. an 
addition of 20 per cent would be made to the price m the offer. 

At the same time, and in order to serve as guiding lines, export prices in weights (kilograms) are mentioned 
for various kinds of lathes, vertical boring and turning machines, multiple drilling machines, wheel lathes, etc. dl 


The bureau therefore recommends 
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Dec. 10, 1919. 


American Crucible Products Co., 
Elyria, Ohio. 





fT === 
ye PLEASE FURNISH THE FOLLOWING GOODS SUBJECT TO ALL CONDITIONS AND SEND INVOICE 
IN DUPLICATE WITH BILL OF LADING, TO PURCHASING DEPARTMENT, STEBL COMPANY. 


Bonet 


5000 Lbs. - Genius Babbtet Besring Metal 





“Nine Hundred Per Cent Better!” 


The Purchasing Agent of this world-famous Steel Company asks 
us not to use his name in advertising, but in a letter to a prospect he 
gives the following reasons why he always says “PROMET”: 


“‘PROMET is giving us ten times the service of the tin base babbitt we used previously, 
and, due to its adoption, we expect to save more than $100,000 this year. 


“The Superintendent informs me that PROMET tends to increase operating efficiency, as 
-‘t is dependable, easily handled, and practically wasteless in use.” 


PROMET is uniformly giving from six to ten times the service of other metals 
in every kind of machinery. It also possesses unique properties which, in themselves, 
make PROMET indispensable to every user of bearing metals. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO PROVE THE SUPERIORITY OF PROMET 
If you are having bearing trouble write us fully. We like trouble. 


If you think you are satisfied write for ‘‘The PROMET Book’’ and trial order 
forms. PROMET sets a new standard below which you cannot afford to be satisfied. 


PROMET 


THE HEAT-TREATED BEARING METAL 











PROMET the American Crucible Products Company PROMET 


Before Heat-Treatment Elyria, Ohio. After Heat-Treatmen: 


Say you sew it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 









Among New England Plants 


CONN.—The™ Kneeland Mfg. Co 
has been incorporated to make gags and electric lamps 
with $25,000 capital, by A. R. Steinmeyer, Hartford, 


POULTNEY, VT.—The plant of the Ruggles Ma- 
chine Co. was recently damaged by fire. 


BOSTON.—Hartel Brothers & Co., steel merchants, 
have purchased 25,000 feet of land in Cambridge, 
Mass., and will erect a warehouse. 


BOSTON.—The P. & G. Tool Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to make tools and machinery with $50,000 capi- 
tal by F. Gordon Patterson, C. M. Price, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Charles E. Gale, Weymouth, Mass. 


BOSTON.—The Colonial Foundry & Machine Works, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $20,000 capital, by 
William A. Snow, Thorton A. Snow, Somerville, Mass., 
end A. L. Ruggles. 


BOSTON.—The Sani-Tite Cap Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to make sealing devices with $10000 capital 
by Elmer Beavers, Waltham, Mass.; Grant. G. Skinner, 
Manchester, N. H.; William A. Webber, Belmont, 
Mass.; Frank L. Shea and William J. Miller, both of 
Brookline, Mass. 


BROOKLINE, MASS.—The Green Brothers Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to build motor vehicles with 
$25,000 capital by Russell T. Green, Howard D. 
Green and Ralph B. Green, all of Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Acme Apparatus Co. has 
been incorporated to make electrical apparatus and 
manufacturing devices with $10,000 capital by Ashley 
C. Zwicker, Claude F. Cairns, Belmont, Mass., and 
Melville Eastham. 


CONCORD, MASS.—The M. D. Jones Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by Loring 
N. Fowler, Frederick G. Jones and Charles H. Murphy, 
Laconia, N. H. 


NATICK, MASS.—The contract has been let for a 
plant, 1-story, 52 x 82 feet, for the New England 
Pressed Steel Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Plans are being prepared 
for an addition to the foundry of the Acushnet Iron 
Foundry. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The 
Works has let the contract for a 
271-foot factory addition. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Satin Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $60,000 capital to make elec- 
trical fixtures, etc., by Isidor Satin, Jacob Magaziner 
and Joseph Satin. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Worcester Wire Works, 


Inc., has let the contract for a 2-story, 40 x 142- 
foot addition to its plant, to cost about $30,000. 


Cheney-Bigelow Wire 
2-story, 195 x 


PAWTUCKET, R. 1—The Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co. will build a I-story plant addition, 25 x 25 
feet. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Plans are being made for a 


brick, mill construction 4-story, 50 x 120-foot office 
building, and a 4-story and basement, 56 x 140-foot 
factory for the Billings & Spencer Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—The Miller Bros. Cutlery (Co. 
has let the contract for a 4-story, 52 x 90-foot fac- 
tory and office building extension. 


NAUGATUCK, CONN.—Fire in the core department 
of the Naugatuck branch of the Eastern Malleable 
Iron Co., April 2, caused $25,000 loss. 


New Haven Clock Co. 
x 48-foot 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The 
has let the contract for a 4-story, 40 
factory addition. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—The Waterbury Rolling Mills 
Co. will erect three 1-story plant additions. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Port Engineering Works, 
shipwright, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$5000 by T. Didonna, M. Cavallo and M. Solomon, 
266 Humboldt street. 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y.—The Sweet Bros. Foundry 
Co. plans a foundry, 160 x 200 feet, to cost about 
$60,000. 

NEW YORK.—The Maris Machine (Co. has . been 


North Atlantic States 





Government Inquiries 


IDS on the following equip- 
ment are desired by the navy 
department, bureau of supplies 


and accounts: 


One cutting-off machine, 5918, Newport, April 27. 

Two drilling machines, 5921, Newport, April 27. 

Bench lathes and bench, 5932, Washington, 
April 23. 

One milling machine, 5934, Washington, April 23. 

One toolmaker’s lathe, 5935, Newport, April 23. 

One pneumatic flanging machine, 5937, Newport, 
April 28. 

Two milling machines, 5939, Newport, April 23 


Schedule numbers, places of de- 
livery and dates of openings fol- 


low the specifications of the tools. 











incorporated with $25,000 capital, by A. F. Harris, 


S. Owen and L. H. Andrews, 233 Broadway. 


NEW YORK.—The Yale Piston Ring Co., 560 West 
Thirty-sixth street, is planning to occupy its new 
plant shortly, and contemplates additional buildings. 


NEW YORK.—The Eschwei Rotary Valve Motor Co 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital, by H. an¢ 
G. Eschwei and 8. Blosveren, Glen Morris, N. Y. 


NEW YORK.—Salisbury & Thomas Needle Mfg. Corp. 
recently was incorporated with a capital of $10,000, 


by B. M. Goldberger, M. Cohn and J. Teleky, 36 
East Twenty-third street. 
NEW YORK.—The Hercules Machine & Tool Co. 


has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, by 
M. G. Himoff, H. J. Rosenkranz and D. Singer, 410 


Broome street. 


NEW YORK.—The United Mechanics Sheet 
Works has been incorporated with $10,000 


Metal 
capital, 
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WETHERSFIELD, 


W. Kneeland, Henry Reuber Jr., and 
Conn. 


Conn.; E. V. 
T. G. Case, Granby, 








Wurman, 503 


by C. Hornstein and 8. 
Prospect 

NEW YORK.—The Standard Mechanical Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, 
by W. and J. K. Evans and W. B. Connor, 90 


West street. 


Halpern, 8. 
avenue. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Scientific Heat 
Corp. has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000, 
by B. F. Cooper, I. Saunders and C. P. Williams. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Cutlery Corp 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital, by 
W. H. Simmons, J. L. Wellington and 8. L. Webster 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Morrison Machine Prod 
ucts Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, by W. F. O'Donnell, G. Reisinger and 


L. F. Morrison. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Diefendorf Gear Corp. has 


incorporated with $150,000 capital, by W. H 
Diefendorf and W. F. Canough. 


been 
and M. A. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Fire at the plant of the 
Syracuse Alloy Steel Co., recently, did approximately 
$10,000 damage to the foundry. The structure was 
about 80 x 250 feet. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—The T. B. Wood's Sons 
Co., manufacturer of power transmission machinery, 
has had plans prepared for a 1-story plant addition, 


40 x 80 feet. 


ERIE, PA.—The Heisler 
build a 1l-stery addition to its 
96 feet, to cost $10,000. 


Works will 
here, 48 & 


Locomotive 
factory 


prepared for 


Bros 


GERMANTOWN, PA.—Plans are being 
a power house at the plant of the Dearnley 
Worsted Spinning Co. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Cambria Steel Co. has 
completed plans for a 1-story plant addition, 60 x 
250 feet. 


MERCER, PA.—The Simplex Mfg. Co. of Conneaut 
ville has a lease on the old plant of the Reznor 
Stove Co. and will fit it up for the manufacture of 
auto truck bodies. 

NEW BRIGHTON, PA.—The 
been incorporated with $10,000, 
ings, ete., by W. D. Berry, D. 
others. 

PENN-MARY, PA.—The Penn-Mary 
subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., is 
extensions to cost in excess of $500,000. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The H. A. May Foundry Co. 


Berry Metal (Co: has 
to manufacture cast 
Lee MeConaughy and 


Coal (o., a 
planning 
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tS. , -Actually gives 








the wear that’s 


Wanted 


—and that’s the reason the Peerless 
Motor Car Co., of Cleveland, not only 
once but several times, has specified 
Kreodone for its plant floors. 


Made only of selected long-leaf yellow 
pine, permanently preserved by our 
special patented PURE creosote oil— 
a KREODONE floor actually does give 
wear proof and therefore ever-lasting 
service. 


We make strong, exceptional claims for 
our floors-—because there have been no 
failures in over 20 years of tough usage. 
Our customers verify this by a stream 
of reorders for other shops where floors 
have been a problem. 


The secret is that Kreodone Wood 
Block Floors wear like steel; never de- 
cay—never bleed tar or smudge; stay 
where laid because they don’t crack or 
splinter and are therefore solid and 
permanent. 

You cannot be too exacting in your specifi- 
cations for PURE creosote oil. Our experi- 
ence and research for a quarter of a century 
_is your assurance that a KREODONE floor 
‘is made right and laid right to stay right, the 
solution of your every floor problem. 


Get the Genuine Kreodone Blocks. Watch 


that spelling—it means service. 


Republic Creosoting Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Indianapolis 





Minneapolis Mobile Seattle Norfolk 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
Berkley Ward, Norfolk 445 Central Bidg., Seattle 
834 Real Estate T = Trot Bide, Philadelphia 211 Hammond Bidg., Detroit 
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has purchased property on Walnut street for a plant. 
Plans are being prepared. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Universal Motor Co. has 
awarded a contract for a 2-story service and repair 
works building, 75 x 215 feet, to cost $125,000. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Automotive Equipment Co. 
has leased a 4-story building which it will utilize 
for a new works. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Pennsylvania Gear & Ma- 
chine Co., 435 North Broad street, has plans for a 
l-story plant addition, to cost about $25,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Plans are being prepared by the 
Automobile Boat Co., 407 Shubert building, for a 
new plant. Edward 8S. Napolis is president. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Forty-two acres has been pur- 
chased by the Commercial Truck Co. of America, for 
a plant. A contract has been let to the Steele 
Construction Co. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Liquid Carbonic Co. awarded a 
contract for a factory building. 

PITTSBURGH.—Paul Irwin, architect, is taking 
bids for a machine shop for the Somerfeld Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Central Railway Signal Co., 
Figst National Bank building, has awarded a contract 
for a plant at Versailles, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH.—James MecSteen & Son is taking 
bids for a machine shop for the McKenna Brass & 
Mfg. Co. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh & Shawmut rail- 
road expects to award contracts shortly for a store- 
house with offices, 40 x 140 feet. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Re‘hi-Johnson Mfg. Co. has 
been organized to manufacture iron and steel special- 
tles for marine service and to operate a general 
repair plant for marine work. The works will be 
located on Third avenue, at Block House way. The 


La a a el 
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company is headed by J. L. Rehi, R. Johnson and 
A. J. Cox. 


TITUSVILLE, PA.—The Odin Construction Co., 
manufacturers of boilers, tanks and stacks, is planning 
an addition te its plant to cost approximately 
$60,000. H. A. Curtis is secretary. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The Williamsport Wire Rope 
Co. has awarded a contract for a 1-story plant addi- 
tion, 100 x 340 feet, 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Franklin Appliance Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
by C. L. Higsby, Frank and A. D. Stout, to manu- 
facture electrical appliances. 

MANVILLE, N. J.—Contracts for a 150 x 650-foot 
plant addition have been awarded by the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Klaxon Co. has temporarily 
abandoned its new plant project for this city. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Royal Brass Foundry Co., 
39 New York avenue, has been organized by A. C. 
Fuchs and others. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Forged Steel Products Co, 
of New Jersey has been incorporated with a capital 
of $200,000, by John H. Gibson, Horace G. Oliver 
and Lionel L. Meyers. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
eeletrie light plant. 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—-The Rappahannock Elec- 
trie Light & Power Co. plans an addition, 40 x 120 
feet. 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—The Northern Neck Rail- 
way & Power Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5,000,000 by W. H, Fowle, G. D. Happer and 
M. Glennon. 

ROANOKE, VA.-—-The Walker Machine & Foundry 
Corp. has been organized by Charles M. Walker and 
others, and will erect a plant, 60 x 100 feet. 


This city plans to enlarge its 


Central States Activity 





HARTFORD, WIS.—Fred Jordan has leased the 
Hahn building and is opening a commercial machine 
shop, which will be equipped with new tools. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—The National Gage & Equip- 
ment Co. is erecting a 1-story machine shop addition, 
135 x 253 feet, which will be equipped with auto- 
matic serew machines and other tools. 

LOMIRA, WIS.—The Star Milking Machine Co., 
Wausau, Wis., a new $1,000,000 corporation, has 
leased a plant here and is installing machinery for 
the manufacture of automatic dairy apparatus. 

MILWAUKEE.—The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Co., stoves and ranges, will erect a number of shop 
additions, 

MILWAUKEE.—The John Obenberger Forge Co. 
has inereased its capital from $250,000 to $500,000 
and will enlarge its plant, 

MILWAUKEE.—A Plant costing $100,000 will be 
erected by Doelger & Kirsten for the manufacture of 
shears, ete. The first building will be 90 x 210 feet. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Stenz Electric Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000 to manufacture, 
repair and deal in power plant and electrical equip- 
ment. Albert A. Stenz is president. 

MILWAUKEE.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Master Tool Makers, Inc. The company, 
which is capitalized at $20,000, was chartered by 
Cc.’ BE. Blake, W. J. P. Aberg and Gladys Reynolds. 

MILWAUKEE.—The American Metallic Shower Bath 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 
to manufacture and deal in metal apparatus and 


? 


contemplates enlarging its plant. Two buildings will 
be erected, one equipped for brass and aluminuni 
casting and the other for machine work. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—The Saranac Automatic 


Machine Co. will establish a paper box \ machinery 
plant here. 
BUCHANAN, MICH.—-The Clark Equipment Co 


plans the establishment of a branch plant in Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

DETROIT.—The General Fire 
let contracts for a foundry. 

DETROIT.—The Clayton & Lambert Co., manufac- 
turer of auto parts, has let the steel contract for its 
plant at 1380 Beaubien street. 

DETROIT.—-Walbridge, Aldinger (Co., construction 
engineer, has let the steel contract for the Wills-Lec 


Extinguisher Co. has 


Corp. plant at Marysville, Mich., to the Atlas Iron 
Works, Detroit. 

DETROIT.—Fred C. Gilbert, 162 Virginia Park 
avenue, Sidney C. Love, Madison hotel, and others, 


have incorporated the Vulcan Motor Axle Co., with a 
capital of $1,000,000. 

DETROIT.—Henry B. Lewis and H. 8. Hall, presi- 
dent and vice president respectively of the Lewis- 
Hall Iron Works, are officers of the newly organized 
Steering Gear & Parts Co., Detroit. 

DETROIT.—The Iske Detroit Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $30,000 capital, by E. C. McLiter, 125 
Peterboro avenue, and others, to manufacture refrigerat- 
ing machinery. 

DETROIT.—The George N. Baker Co. has been 
chartered with $25,000 capital, by George N, Baker, 
50 Philadelphia avenue, and others, to manufacture 
machinery and tools. 


DETROIT.—The Sauzedde Mfg. Corp. has been in- 


——— 
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corporated with $210,000 capital, by Claude Sauzedde, 
532 Field avenue, and others, to manufacture wire 
wheels and hub locks for motor cars. 


DETROIT.—The Edward F. Lyon Co. has been in 
corporated with a capital of $60,000 to manufacture 
machinery, by E. F. Lyon, 110 Taylor avenue, and 
others. 


FLINT, MICH.—The Flint Foundry Co. will build 
additions, 70 x 200 feet and 80 x 118 feet, to ity 
fcundry at Marshall, Mich. C. E. Boyd is manager 

FLINT, MICH.—The Armstrong Spring Co. has been 
incorporated with $1,500,000 capital, by R. T. Arm- 
strong and others, to manufacture springs and meta! 
goods. 

FLINT, MICH.—Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, engi- 
reers, Washington Arcade building, Detroit, are taking 
bids on a 3-story machine shop for the Dort Motor 
Car Co. 

GREENVILLE, MICH.—The Regle Brass Co. ha» 
started work on a plant to cost about $35,000. 

HOLLY, MICH.—The American Spring & Mfg. Co. 
has established a plant here for the manufacture of 
coiled and flat springs. 

LANSING, MICH.—-Steel work has been started on 
the foundry for the Federal Drop Forge Co. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—The new crankshaft plant of the 
General Motors Corp., here, to be 165 x 690 «feet, 
will be ready for operation about May 1. 

ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—-The Advance Foundry Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, by 
William B. Mathieu and others. 7 

PEORIA, ILL.—The Oasis Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of laundry machinery, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000, 

FRANKLIN, IND.—The plant of the Hoosier Wheel 
Co. has been moved from Indianapolis to this city 

GARY, IND.—The Chicago Steel Wheel Co. will 
move its plant to this city and will be feorganized 
with a capital of $1,000,000. 

HARTFORD CITY, IND.—The Hartford Foundry & 
Machine Co. has been organized by J. C. Miller, 
William F. Lange and L. P. Young. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Chapman-Price Steel Co. wil 
rebuild its plant which was recently damaged by fire 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Olson Pneumatic Saw & 
Valve Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 

20,000, by C. J. Charles, Richard D. Olson and 
others, 

MUNCIE, IND.—The Indiana Metal Products Co 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, by 
FE. G. Jarrell, Harry Yee and E. L. Yeo. 

ROYAL CENTER, IND.—The Royal Center Engine 
Co, has been organized with a capital of $50,000. 
to engage in the manufacture of gas engines. 

ALLIANCE, 0.—The Stark Cabinet & Mfg. Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
by R. M. Seranton, N. C. Fetters and others 

CANTON, ©.—-The plant of the American Mine 
Door Co, recently was damaged by fire. 

CANTON, 0.—The Diebold Safe & Lock Co. plans 
an addition to its plant at an estimated cost of 
$95,000. 

CANTON, 0.—The Frankham Brass & Bronze Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by C. L 
Becker, G. Sieber and others. 

CINCINNATI.—The Wiechman Pattern Co. recently 
was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by H. A 
Wiechman, F. Wiechman and others. 

CINCINNATI.—The Edna Brass Mfg. Co. 
plates a foundry addition, 45 x 50 feet, 
$10,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Buckeye Brass Mfg. Co. is erect 
ing an addition to its foundry. 


contem- 
to cost 


CLEVELAND.—The Minerva Engine (Co., Wicker 
building, plans a foundry, 100 x 120 feet. 
CLEVELAND.—The Superior Tractor Co. plans a 


plant at an estimated cost of $125,000. 
CLEVELAND.—The Lickteig Novelty Mfg. Co. has 

been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by J. T 

Kimmel, C. A. Stevens and others. 

_ CLEVELAND.—The Paramount Engine Valve Co. has 

been incorporated with” a capital of $100,000, by 
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A Personal Interest— 


A thing of pride, rather than duty, is 
the atti:zsde of not only the foundry 
For man, but of every Farrell-Cheek 
workman. A spirit that makes care- 
ful, skillful workmanship a voluntary 





service. 
A thing to consider when you want 
castings a little better than you have 


ever been able to get elsewhere 
Write Us Today 
Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co. 


“Makers of steel castings that are 
a little better than the next best.” 


Sandusky, Ohio 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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F. H. Sellberg, A. W. Thomas, R. L. Davis, M. R. 
Burnage and W. I. Krewson. 


CLEVELAND.—The Garfield Machine Co. has been 


incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 0. Doutt, 
D. Modisette and others. 
CLEVELAND.—The B. & W. Tool & Die Co. 


recently was incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 
hk. M. Ewing, J. L. Lind and others. 


CLEVELAND.—The Globe Erecting & Reinforcing 
Co. recently was incorporated with $5000 capital, 
by A. Goldman, G. W. Poppleton and others. 


COLUMBUS, 0.—The Central Ohio Iron & Steel 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, 
by B. F. Silberstein, L. Silberstein, L. W. Barron, 
Z. Goldstein and C. Silberstein. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA.—John Seller & Son have 
started work on a structural shop for the Davenport 
Machine & Foundry Co. 


DAYTON, 0.—The H. Schriber Sheet 
has been incorporated with $10,000 
H. Schriber, 0. J. Rupp and others. 


DAYTON, 0.—A safety device will be manufactured 
by the Wiesman Mfg. Co., 14 North Canal street, 
which was recently incorporated with $25,000 capital, 
by W. A. Wiesman and J. F. Stempler. 


DAYTON, 0.—The Master Electric Co. 
incorporated by E. P. Larsh, 8. A. Brown, 
Jackson, R. G. Corwin and John H. Larsh, 
$50,000 capital, to manufacture small motors. 


DOVER, 0.—The Dover Mfg. Co. plans a plant 
addition, 3-stories, 80 x 200 feet, to cost $200,000. 


ELMORE, 0.—The Multiple Concrete Machine Co. 
will) erect an addition, 40 x 60 feet. 


Metal Co. 
capital, by 


has been 
Ae C. 
with 


FOSTORIA, 0.—The Globe Body Co. contemplates 
an addition to its plant, 50 x 50 feet. 
LISBON, 0.—The Wright Mfg. Co., manufactu er 


of twist drills, has a site on which it plans a new 
plant. 


MARYSVILLE, 0.—Work has started on a new 
building at the plant of the Regent Brass Foundry 
Co. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0.—-The Phelps Can Co 
will remodel a vacant building here into a plant 
for the manufacture of canes, ete. M. J. Phelps 
is president of the company 


SANDUSKY, 0.—The Sandusky Foundry & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 capital, by 
F. 8. Whitcomb, C. Crawford and others. 

TOLEDO, 0.—The International 
Auburn avenue, plans a plant. 

TOLEDO, 0.—The Locomotive Appliance Co. reeently 
was incorporated with a capital of $25,000, by E. H. 
Ray, E. M. Gingry and others. 

WARREN, 0.—The General 
is having plans prepared for a foundry, 150 
feet. 

WASHINGTON COURTHOUSE, 0.—The Washington 
Metal Products Co, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital, by J. D. Boone, P. 8. Horton, E. R. Bales 
and others. 

WAUSEON, 0.—The Automotive Body Co. recently 
was chartered with $50,000 capital, by C. A. Culbert, 
8. J. Ryan, J._ Trethewey and others. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—The Automatic Oi] Burner Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by N. L. 
Norris, F. E. Norris and others. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Kanawha Mfg. Co. wili 
rebuild its plant recently damaged by fire. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The  Griffith-Foster-Rodes 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, to 
engage in sheet metal working, by G. M. Griffith, 
W. A. Foster and F. 8. Rodes. 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Clarksburg Welding & 
Brazing Co. will erect a machine shop. 

DUNBAR, W. VA.—The Fletcher Bros. Enamel Co. 
is planning for a plant for the manufacture of 


Oxygen Co., 2102 


Fire Extinguisher Co. 
x 280 


aluminum ware. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The Union Insulating Co. 
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has completed plans for a plant, 80 x 216 

cost $100,000. 
WHEELING, W. 





feet, to 


VA.—Contract for an addition to 
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the plant of the Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. to 
cost about $115,000 has been awarded to the Austin 
Co., Cleveland. 











LOUISVILLE, KY.—-Amended articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Ulmer Circuit Breaker Co., 
manufacturer of electrical equipment, 


capital to $100,000. Plans are being prepared for 
enlarged operations. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the John H. Isert Co. with a capital 


of $20,000, to engage in the manufacture of sheet 
metal products. The incorporators are John H. and 
Mary L. Isert and Truman Cooke. 

MAYSVILLE, KY.—H. M. Williams, Cleveland, has 
been in this city inspecting a site for a foundry and 
iron works to be operated as a branch of a large 
Cleveland house. 

MORTONS GAP, KY.—N. E. Stone & Co., Madi- 


sonville, Ky., have a contract for a coal mining plant 
for the Hamblett-Mining Co., of which C. B. Thothen 
is secretary-treasurer Pumps and other equipment 
will be installed 


OWENSBORO, KY.—The Scientific Stee! Wool Co. 
is reported planning a plant. 
ST. MATTHEWS, KY.—-The Kentucky Switch & 


Signal Co.-has been incorporated with $16,000 capital, 
by R. V. Cheatham, Richard R. and W. E. 
Scroggan. 

WHITESBURG, KY. 
Co. contemplates improving its plant. 

ASHEVILLE, N. (€.—The Nat‘onal Needle (Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by E. L 
Clancy, 0. R. Jarrett and George R. 

CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—The_ Cherryville 
Works plans an addition to its plant 


Scroggan 


Rose 


Foundry 


increasing its 


The Wh'tesburg Light & Power 


= 
ANDERSON, 8. C.—John T. Burriss & Sons, metal 
shingles, will erect an addition, 30 x 110 feet. 


UNION, 8. C.—The General Repair & Machinery Co. 
has been incorporated with $3000 capital, by A. C. 
Osteen, W. M. Withers and others. 

REYNOLDS, GA.—Th's city contemplates an electric 
lighting plant at an estimated cost of $35,000. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Stockham Pipe & Fit- 
tings Co. will improve its plant by two buildings. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
has been incorporated with 
Smith, G. G. W. Hoover and 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham Pipe & 
F:ttings Co. has been incorporated with $2000 capi- 
tal, by K. A. Conville, R. H. Wharton and others. 

CASTLEBERRY, ALA.—The Castleberry Utilities Co 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 and 
will build an electric light plant. The incorporators 


The Floatless Carburetor Co 
$1000 capital, by H. M 
Noble Richardson. 


are G. G. Kramp, Robert A. Baird and others. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—The Marion Foundry & Ma 
chine Co. plans a foundry 


WINTER GARDEN, FLA 
lighting plant. 


This city plans to erect 


an electric 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—The Istrouma Foundry & 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by James F. Carroll, William F. Bonifay 
and James A. Durand. 

COLUMBIA, LA.—Th’'s city plans to install an 
electric light and water plant 

MONROE, LA.—This city plans to rebuild its elec- 
trie light plant which was damaged by fire 





Business in Canada 





LOUISBURG, N. 8.—The 
proposes to erect a dry dock here, to cost $5,000,000 
is applying to the Government for permission to start 


British Syndicate which 


construction work. Representatives, F. T. Green, 50 


Rold street, Warrington, England. Engineer, R. H. 
Cooper, Sydney, N. 8. 

HULL, QUE.—The Hull Iron & Steel Works is 
having plans prepared for a foundry, etc., here. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—J. L. M. Lemieux has opened 
the Modern Machine Works at 83 Bleury street, and 
will carry on a general machine shop for construction 
and repair work. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dominion Welding Mfg. 
Co., 584 St. Timothee street, has acquired the plant 
of the Belanger Foundry Co., at 340 Amherst street, 
and will oceupy the premises immediately. — 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Marchand Electrical Works, 


Ltd., has been chartered to manufacture motors, 
dynamos, electrical machinery, appliances, ete., with 
$50,000 capital, by Ulric A. LeDue, Joseph A. 


Robillard, Joseph E. Lamothe and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Bearing Metals, Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery, tools, 
ete., with $50,000 capital, by Ernest L. W. Saunder- 
son, Norman McL. Campbell, Aime 8S. Bruneau and 
others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Hans Renold of Canada, Ltd. 
has been incorporated to manufacture hardware, tools, 











ete., with 
Manchester, 
M. Clark, 


$25,000 capital, by William H. Jackson, 
England; Herbert George, Montreal; John 
156 Yonge street, Toronto, Ont., and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The British Empire Steel Corp. 
has been ineorporated to carry on business as iron 
masters, steelmakers and converters, coke manufacturers, 


and to manufacture castings, etc., with $100,000 
capital. by Frederick H. Markey, Waldo W. Skinner, 
George G. Hyde and others. 

ST. HYACINTHE, QUE.—The Omega Machinery, 


Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture windmills, 
towers, pumps, anvils, machinery, tools, iron, steel, 
castings, etc., with $200,000 capital, by Joseph L. 
Champagne, Joseph E. Lussier, Eugene E. Gamache 
and others. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—Robbins & Myers Co., Morrell 
street, have awarded contracts for a factory to cost 
$150,000. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—The Crown Electric Mfg. Co.. 
17 Pearl street, has let the contract for a factory 
addition to cost $15,000. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—Richard Hart has a permit for 
a brass foundry at 22 Leonard street, to be 20 x 36 
feet. 

CHATHAM, ONT.—The Oliver Chilled Plow Co.. 
South Bend, Ind., plans a plant in Western Ontario, 
in connection with which negotiations are not yet 
closed. 
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Good Air Hose 


must possess a cover of the necessary 
toughness, a tube that will resist the 


disintegrating action of oil, and the 
flexibility necessary'to prevent kinking. 
Its cover is built to more than with- 
stand all the punishment to which air 
hose is subjected. Its tube is made of 
the best oil-resisting compound yet 
developed. It is the most flexible when 
new, and will remain flexible longer 
than any other pneumatic hose made. 


Prove the worth of 4810 by installing 
several lengths on your work. 


United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 





Say you saw it in Tae Iron Trave Review 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 
Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


$ 
n 

b© bo bo bo 
2 e®D 


Seesssesseu 
SSsssssssesce 


pp teae 


SESE SSS: 
SSSssssesees 


SERS SSE: 
a 


by 





Cleveland 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops. $30.00 to 31.00 
Chicago, billet and bloom crops... 24.00 to 25.00 


Fastern Penn. (guaranteed)....... 31.00 to 32.00 
DED, & pedeas 00046046 dmqes dee 32.00 to 33.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
GOR bcd aaCibseesdc cvs cocces $23.00 to 23.50 
i. Sn. naw bi00be-eseeses o@ 22.00 to 22.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
EE onc added «wha ed's hinds $26.00 to 27.00 
EE GNGsevecctos conees sees 26.00 to 26.50 
St. Deut’ oe ageerevseene 26.50 to 27.00 
BALED SHEETS 
DE .gekeescenetcccostons $21.00 to 22.00 


GERARD ccccccccccccccccccecses 20.50 to 21.00 


EEE “S.6bbu6dee ccc cocevbccece 19.00 to 19.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
SE Vile v'ndac ken vec ot overges $23.50 to 24.00 
NL dca 66% bowie Uva de 6 ue 24.00 to 24.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 24.00 to 24.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
Ge, “GA... Ze scccwccecenccias $19.50 to 20.00 
DEN ane ocencec dceheveed 17.00 to 17.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
PD. <eekhee peenecd canes $26.00 to 27.00 
ie MED eebsccccdcectcccaneses 24.00 to 25.00 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
SE, BE” Bo cccccccecesose $31.00 to 32.00 
I PD, “Bocecceccccecses 25.00 to 26.00 
TE Divas pape ccccceseee 30.25 to 30.75 
DL, EE Mic ccesecccccecscce 27.50 to 28.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1....... 35.00 to 36.00 
PA TE. ~ Boncgacecececooes 29.00 to 29.50 
Pt Mh Bocas dinseesceese 28.50 to 29.00 
i By Beectieorccccvesas 26.50 to 27.00 
Di Mdtheehacch'ssedceceeseee 31.00 to 32.00 
CE is cnbbdeobedees scone 29.00 
Birmingham, No. 1........+.+4++ 23.00 te 24.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)...... 32.50 to 33.50 
Boston (deale.s) .......esecees 29.50 to 30.50 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Bastern Pennsylvania ........... 24.50 to 25.00 
Vii hehe. sade socedvecees 21.00 to 22.09 
New York (dealers)............. 21.50 to 22 


.00 
Boston (dealers) ....-++-eeeeees 19.00 to 20.00 


YARD WROUGHT 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $29.00 to 30.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long (dealers)........ $26.00 to 27.00 
BUSHELING 
SE, 20, Boavocsbentcecsces 3.00 to 23.50 
DE Bescosdecdeshtenne 16.50 to 17.00 
Da: Besaucéeaees 0480 18.75 to 19.25 
Pe, BOR Bo cccsccsccceces 16.00 to 16.25 
Dan: DO Besess cotccees es 22.50 to 23.00 
Ph ~S  Boepecansetewdugs 20.00 to 21.00 
De 2b Besepsevedcr see 20.50 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvan.a, 0. 1...... 19.00 to 20.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 

Mr. Gsedecdwatwenede $16.00 to 16.50 

ia Lownndekpel cienederis 14.50 to 15.00 
astern Pennsy.:. id ....cccccees 19.00 to 20.00 
Dh. «+5 de ¢bhwne 40behen ee he 14.50 to 15.00 
DD chineens ates in=ed4see es 16.50 wo 17.00 
New York (dealers)............. 16.50 to 17.00 
i, MD." é oeekedes de de d4eetees 15.00 to 15.50 
BEES di tuideG odes * axdie sgn seas 14.00 to 14.50 
DU daseeos s oecaksbeerds 14.00 to 14.50 
Dn: tits casebecasess oes 15.00 to 17.00 
PPTEn Ss oSh ngoccevecesece 16.00 to 16.50 
PD  scccccctcdescoce 15.00 to 16.00 

CAST ARON BORINGS 
DD... «stercbaeeshesesceds $19.50 to 20.00 
tt -¢itivdebnstie nee Mine 6o 068 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvan.a ........... 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical)... 24.00 te 25.00 
DE. coscadeseth bb alicageee 17.00 to 17.50 
i  ecccceseden be aip oseke 16.00 to 16.50 
DET 66 6ddccedhcd codedosese 16.50 to 17.00 
DY  seeetgenn6d od Sg eeererer 17.00 to 18.00 
New York (dealers’ price)........ 17.00 to 17.50 
MEE e@uccgedccccccevcccees 15.00 to 16.00 
rer er 15.00 to 16.00 
DT. shttnahtetesousgevedant 18.75 to 19.00 
es IED “ono donsecinesés 15.00 to 16.00 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 

Eastern Pennsylvania ..........-; $17.50 to 18.50 
Boston (dealers) ........eeeeess 14.00 to 15.00 
IRON AXLES 
ED + “tnd on ch an gondecenedy $45.00 to 46.00 
New York (dealers)....:........ 46.00 to 47.00 
SD sescesvesecsocevecesse 44.50 to 45.90 
Ecstern Pennsylvania .......... 45.00 to 46.00 
Dt céaubeheavebeeseseesed 41.00 to 42.00 
a ee 42.50 to 43.00 
ih, FD. Bae 0bb4ebdab dxtetcs ce 44.00 to 44.50 
PD stots sosa0evadssenseues 40.00 
OO eee ee eae 36.00 to 37.00 
ED? ge cdectetocecoantes 30.00 to 31.00 

IRON RAILS ‘. 
SEN tceee 0d G0e puUbSnds es 60% $33.50 to 34.00 
ST So ccedtccdedbies sieeve 29.50 to 30.50 
TMD acocccdcoseces gcedeas 33.00 to 33.50 
DEE | dbdn edd dod kato ve ses tues 28.00 to 29.00 
DED oxec deb ddesedocstehe 26.00 to 27.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
Dt) dun» dstbimdendendesnats $19.50 to 20.00 
DE 000ebGs tcusudesesvece 20.00 to 20.50 
tn bap eshavnensete 6406s 20.00 to 20.60 
GEE. Sec cccadeddsccvcceces 21.00 to 21.50 
GRATE BARS 
DD . chdshos doowtdacesesee $34.00 to 34.50 
SEED Gaccosvéndcvecdveoese 30.00 to 31.00 
DD caceeendeccgssaceteoess 22.50 to 23.50 
DD” 66 66b40 00 865040 00000008 24.00 to 25.00 
a Mn: a¢daecxbebadep oteres 26.00 to 27.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 30.00 to 31.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Wn. 2 oscékcnccoaswead $17.25 te 17.50 
SE SE oo vob ec uwec dctdcoss 19.50 toe 20.00 
Sen GENEL « 6a cebgenec cond 18.25 to 18.50 
NID oS eeWedncccodd 15.00 to 16.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
ID Tad ¢ ddeéscic ateds cbbuce t $27.50 to 28.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 19.50 to 20.50 


DEED socopetuaneneeseccwcece 14.50 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
er ee Pere $35.50 to 36.00 
Be. BOD ccc ccsbe Cehmedeadts co 34.00 to 34.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
a ee ee ea $35.50 to 36.00 
ie BOD ccdet sdeeec ce contacts 33.00 to 33.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


<< . .. Bere rere $21.50 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 21.00 te 22.00 
Boston (dealers) .......eeeeeees 16.50 to 17.50 
BE sanecatersceedgice et oe 16.50 to 17.00 


es pecocovenses «++ $16.50 to 17.00 
DED ‘digheeeedbecoucesoece - 20.00 to 20.50 
SED eahévetedbdcueoe svi ce «+ 20.00 to 21.00 
EE ee a «+ 20.50 te 21.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Pittsburgh Seedececcescooouve - $35.00 to 36.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ -+ 35.00 to 36.00 
SD Hbenéecccevccecsecesss 33.00 to 34.00 
i MD - cuseseceocee @ectecece « 37.50 to 38.00 
DE + seesUbdeactoccecosece . 40.00 
SED ~cncesdeovesecoocece ++++ 87.50 to 38.00 
New York (dealers)..........s6. 39.00 to 40.00 
DP. ssseueecesceeee «+++ 31.00 to 32.00 
Boston (dealers) ° seeeeee 28.00 to 29.00 
Detroit ........ Seseeescccoocs - 32.50 to 33.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ . +. $35.00 to 37.00 
St. Lois... sevveeseeeeeese 33.50 to 34.00 
New Yok (dealers) ........ «e+e 31.00 to 32.00 
Chicago ......55- Seccccccccece - 36.50 to 37.00 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
PTET o.6ede00cestdéeess $39.00 to 40.00 
PL “GEES cecccccesococee 26.00 to 27.00 
Sh MD edccceesdccoeccese 33.50 Lo 39.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 39.00 to 41.00 
Dn “st cdhececececeod 33.50 to $4.50 
St. Louis, iron....... eeecccccce 35.50 to 36.00 
Ph I de ccccee pocecocoe - 41.00 to 42.00 
Birmingham, iron .....e.seeeees 29.00 to 30.00 
Birmingham, tram Caf..........+ 30.00 to 31.00 
i. cas. 265060¢ee0ebeO0Ne 34.00 te 35.00 
SEED cadeucedccescocccese - 30.00 to 31.00 
ae. Wa  BiRcivccocceescoce - 36.00 to 37.00 
BOE ..0 0c cecnes costerccsccece 31.00 te 31.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittsburgh, cupola ........cee0: $39.00 to 40.00 
OE re 42.25 to 42.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola...... 38.00 to 40.00 
Cleveland, Gupele oc ccccccccccces 39.00 to 40.00 
New York, cupola (dealers)...... 38.00 to 39.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1, machinery, cupola 
DED > Sdebdeadetonedocccices 34.00 to 35.00 
DT “chatGdidetased60ee6ecce 34.00 to 34.50 
Birmingham, cupola ............ 30.00 te 31.00 
ee Me, GI nc ccc cccccccs 40.00 to 40.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 39.00 to 39.50 
Buffalo sbueetececcesteosss SOE 
‘woah cbb ae ae a Prerrerr, § - Ff 
DE .cdbeccounsabs taceuetéiue 38.00 to 39.00 
HEAVY CAST 
ee Ween. CORED occ ccacecees $35.50 to 36.50 
DT -acneeee dpeceabdec ch code 27.00 to 28 v9 
nr! <. J. abs apap deebwe 31.00 te 32.00 
EY Dn bites na em Goin . 28.00 to 28.50 
.. dndbiheaniheenhwneoe bee 36.00 to 37.00 
MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh railroad ............ $30.00 to 31.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 27.00 to 28.00 
ye EE rey 31.00 to 31.50 
Chicago, agricultural ............ 30.50 te 31.00 
Eastern Penrsylvania, railroad..... 28.00 to 29.00 
RM —eae $1.50 to 32.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Se ns ob c0 cceee se 28.00 to 28.50 
St. Lows, agricuitura’........... 27.00 to 27.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ....ce++-..- 29.00 
Cincinnati, acricultural .......... 28.00 to 29.00 
Boston, ralirosa@d ..... Seeteseece 27.50 to 28.50 
RD. Sawasdee st cevveansscnt 31.00 to 32.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 


Pama Gatetet ....ccccctcces $32.00 to 33.00 
Rs BRR Si Pa ae 32.50 to 33.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 31.00 to 33.00 
Ns Jatin ln ebilten ota nad di 31.00 to 31.50 
EE Oe ke cee tek eee 31.50 to 32.00 
Birmingham ....... iawhcentewe 31.00 to 32.00 
SD - scavecsecceonnes 30.00 te 30.50 
DL ~ kevbarde cemedbochecds cue 29.00 toe 30.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
INE. 1 ws 6 on sel hiner eeutted eal $27.50 to 28.00 
SO wena andeteadtesesves 25.50 to 26.00 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 
DD «cehtnids dhs» +eaneeus ax $30.00 to 30.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 29.00 to 31.00 
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Business Changes Recently Announced 


S OUTLINED <n page 524 
THe lron Trave Review, 
Aug. 21, 1919, the Chicago 


Pneumatic Tool Co., has removed 
its general headquasters to the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic building, 6 East 
Forty-fourth street, New York City. 
The company :naintairs branches in 
26 inportant cities of the country, 
at 17 of which, service stations are 
operated to repair tools. 

The company’s Chicago district 
sales branch, previously in the 
Fisher building, has been removed 
to new quarters at 300 North 
Michigan boulevard. Its Chicago 
service branch, formerly at 521 
South Dearborn street, has been 
consolidated with the sales branch 
at the new address. J. L. Canby 
is district manager. 


* * * 


Mo- 
name 


The Moline Forging Co., 
line, Ill, has changed its 
to Moline Forge. 


pay eee 

The name of the Bleveney Ma- 
chine Co., Boston and Newark, 
N. J., has been changed to the 
Production Machine Co. 

* . . 

The Kirchen Machine Co., 
sing, Mich., manufacturer of tools, 
jigs and dies, has moved to 117 
South Grand avenue. 


Lan- 


& £6 ah 

The Inter-American 

ing Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., has 

changed its name to the Engineers 
Corp. 


+ * . 
The Louisville Pattern Works, 
Louisville, Ky., has changed its 


name to the Louisville Pattern & 
Engineering Corp. 
* + * 

The name of the Keystone 
Bronze Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been changed to the United 
Bronze of Pittsburgh. 

— — 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
has removed its New York head- 
quarters to Sixth avenue at Forty- 
first street. 

” * + 

The American Coal & Coke Co., 

Knoxville, Tenn., has amended its 


Engineer- ° 





By the Trade 


charter changing its name to the 


American Coal, Coke & Iron Co. 
“eae 
The Arnold Tool Co., Dayton, 
O., will from Main and 
Apple streets to Edgewood 
enue, corner of Middle street 


remove 
av- 


i. ae 

The Titusville Forge Co., Titus- 
ville, Pa., announces the opening of 
a branch office in the L. C. Smith 
building, Seattle, Wash. 

* * a 

The Chambers Valve Co. has re- 
moved its office from 30 Church 
street, New York, to room No. 
1017, 23 West Forty-third street. 

. 4 * 

The Vulcan & Steel 
a West Virginia corporation, has 
filed 
change of name to the Monoaga- 


Tron Co.., 


uotice in Pemnsylvania of 


hela Iron & Steel Co. 
* » + 
The Union Electric Steel Co. 


has moved its general offices from 
the Keystone bank building, Pitts- 


burgh, to its works at Carnegie, 
Pa. 
- * 7 
The Maher Engineering Co., 


Chicago, has opened a branch of- 
fice in charge of Lincoln D. 
Maher at 708 Schofield building, 
Cleveland. 
7 + + 
The Tacony .Steel Co., Phila 
delphia, has opened offices in the 


Marquette building, Chicago 
Frank B. Hillwock being district 
sales manager. 

* + + 


The Emery Steel Castings Co. 
605 Balti 
more, been incorporated ta 
succeed the Emery Steel Co., 210 
North Garrison lane, that city. 


Continental building, 


has 


+ * * 


The Titusville Forge Co., Titus- 


ville, Pa., has established district 
offices in the Commercial Trust 
building, Springfield; Mass., and 
in the Union League building, 
Los Angeles. 
+ * * 

Western, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., subsidiary company 


of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 





Inc., New York, has removedto 
40-42 Fremont street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

. os 7. 


The Thomas Spacing Machine 
Co., Fulton 
has opened a branch office at 57 


Philadel 


building, Pittsburgh 


Transportation building, 


phia, in charge of G. L. Bo 
hannon. 

$e «@ 
The Pittsburgh office of F. R 


Phillips & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
which temporarily has been locat- 
ed in the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, now is in permanent 


‘quarters in room 209, Bessemer 
building. 

® * * * 

The Consolidated Steel Corp., 


New York, is opening an office in 
Gilbert 
Mas- 


This gives this steel exporter 


Shanghai, in charge of 
L. Robinson and Charles E. 
ters. 
direct representation in India, Aus- 
tralia, New Africa, 
South America, Europe and China 


Zealand, 


* * * 


The Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 


Inc., Pittsburgh, with plant at 
Homestead, Pa., 
New York offices to larger quar- 
ters at‘ 242 Lafayette street. This 
office is in charge of P. L. Rhodes, 
assisted by William Gormly, John 


has removed its 


Gormly, George Nagle, C. A. Ty- 
ler and W. B. Goering. 
* * + 

Alfred Herbert, Ltd., 54 Dey 

street, New York, has opened an 

office in Toronto, Ont., in the 


Board of Trade building, 31 
Yonge street, for the sale of ma- 
chine tools, small tools, steel, etc.; 
to the Canadian 


Blair, G. A. Keith 


ee Se. Ae 
and others are 
in charge. 

* * * 


Atkinson & Utech, 
New York, 
for the Titusville 
Co., Titusville, Pa., has 
opened a branch office at 403 
Commercial Trust building, Spring 
field, Mass., in charge of Harry T 
Calkins, 
New 


dustry. 


11] 


district 


Inc., 
Broadway, 
sales 

Forge 


agent 


well known throughout 


England and the forging in- 





- 
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Here are some of 
the Duties Per- 
formed by Truc- 
tractors: 

Hauls raw materials, cast- 
ings, coal, foundry sand 
whatever needs to be hauled 


in the foundry. 


In the factory the Truc- 
tractor distributes materials to 
proper departments—directly 
to machines—as much as 10 
tons in one trip at any speed 
to 12 miles per hour. 


Keeps supplies and parts 
moving from one building or 
department to another, 
through yards, aisles and door- 
ways—spots its load exactly 
in desired place. 











CLARK 





THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Built to Save Trucking Labor 


in Industrial Plants 


VERY industrial plant is installing labor- 

saving machinery—to speed production and 
lower costs. 

The new labor-saver and cost-cutter is the 


Clark Tructractor. ° 
With it, one man does the trucking and 
haulage of many. It is specially designed for in- 


dustrial haulage. Compact, sturdy, gasoline driven, 
it will tow as much as ten tons on trailers, and 
carry 2,500 pounds in the body. 


The Clark Tructractor works constantly 

24 hours a day if necessary—requires no special 
mechanic to run, and operates at low cost. 

The Tructractor travels at any speed be- 
tween 4 and 12 miles-per hour in the plant and yard. 


A transportation expert will be sent to study your handling 
problems without obligation to you. A well-illustrated 
booklet shows the many tasks performed by Tructractors. 
Write for your copy and Transportation Analysis Sheet 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR COMPANY 
1134 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














TRUCTRACTOR 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 




















Manganese Ore 


5.00¢ 
3.37¢ to 3.87¢ ° 
8.27 to 6.00¢ Freight Rates 
seer PIG IRON 
3.37¢ to 4.75¢ ~~~ and Shenango valleys to: 
3.94c to 4.50¢ 1.40 
4.50¢ 4.80 
3.590 to 4.095¢ 5.20 
4.56¢ 4.40 
5.00¢ 1.40 
.26¢ 4.60 
3.87¢ to 4 5Ue 5.70 
4.32¢ to 4.50e $1.80 
4 3.90 
5.00¢e 3.90 
4.25¢ to 4.50¢ 
3.47¢ to 3.97¢ 4.10 
3.935¢ 4.70 
5.00¢ 4.40 
3.695¢ to 4.195¢ $8.00 
8.47¢ to 4.75¢ .. 8.60 
3.37¢ to 5.60e . 5.00 
4.506¢ . 5.00 
5.00¢ . 3.30 
4.41¢ | Minneapolis, St. Paul...... . 7.30 
4.10¢ to 4.25¢ Sees es aagapee . 7.70 
4.6le DED. Gontcosectocd -» 6.50 
3.67¢ to 4.17¢ Pittsburgh ..........seseeee .. 5.70 
4 Doh sasacdeabaecnce -. 3.40 
5.55¢ ee on cen oh ceeded $4.30 
3.74¢ to 4.24¢ Chicago to: 
8.896¢ to 4.895e Des Moines sc bea ee 3.50 
.6Te to 5. Stats aneaehemel 2.50 
8.57¢ to 5.50¢ ee, piditliethteenduaes cesta Dae 
5.50¢ RTE no dens con werpacbes . 1.40 
6.00¢ SE Ten dadunindnus kha chdieddbete 4.50 
Pla 5.25¢ Dt hn thnin patbetone 6606066 1.90 
No. . ¥. 6.12¢ to 7.00¢ Ironton and Jackson, 0., to 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila... 7.00¢ Salvo st eaten glia pelipaets a ear aaa $3.80 
No. 10 blue anl. shects, Chicago.. 4.57¢ to 6.52c plea tioegargqragageg: 1.80 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 6.75c to 7.35¢ TT tae chs acpetun chdsoobe 2.40 
No. 10 biee anl. sheets, Boston. . 6.55¢ i a .60 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. . 6.51¢ eater aaeaigtata oe 2.30 
No. 10 blue a. chests, criti 6.50¢ to 6.59¢ Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 5.70 
No. 10 blue onl. sheets, St. Pant 4.19¢ to 6.245¢ FINISHED MATERIAL 
No. 10 blue . sheets, Detroit. . 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 5.62c to 7.50c » eee carloads, per 100 ie... t0: 
No. 28 black sheets, New York 8.00¢ to 8.75¢ OW TTR ccccccccscccs eeecece oH9 deamon 
No. 28 black sheets, Phila. ..... 8.00¢ tee tees ef -t-- 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland .. 6.75c to 8.15¢ a pm 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston .... 8.65¢ Boe 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati... 8.50c to 9.00¢ ° re 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .... 6.75¢ ‘oo 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis... 8.006¢ - 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul.. 5.845c to 7.225¢ hand 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo .... 8.25¢ on8 conte 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago .... 6.97¢ to 9.00c $1.09. 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York.... 9.25 to 10.00¢ Louis 33.5 cents 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila. ..... 10.00c to 10.50¢ . 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston .... 10.00¢ Vi, Waskiws ob oose és - 38.5 cents 
Me. 38 sab, sheets, Cleveland... S.0nere9.b0e | POO ees “Gail nilli 2.20020 $La8 
so. oo es: eee Pacific coast (tin plate)........ 1.25 
Ne. 38 gal. sheets, Butale ante 9.000 
Bands, =. Sas som 6.00¢ GALVANIZED AND LONG TERNE 
Bands, Boston . RE ee are +50¢ 
Bands, Detreit .. MEE ME oi. sce ee os lke cccdebe + 25¢ 
Bands, Buffalo .. 5.76¢ No. 28 (carlosds).......--.----ssse ee. Base 
Hoops, Buffalo .. 6.01¢ td, alles veccedesclhessithne +1 
Hoops, Boston .. 7.25¢ ee ER Mee coco nki eRe as « —30¢ 
Hoops, New York BR MR CEES. cadccccdectcbbeccéccccers —45¢ 
Hoops, Detroit en ue. esseoncees —60¢e 
Cold relied ouie. ; $.008 Nos. 18-16 Sieh al bodhs s etheanestee Tike 
° , Nos. Tn Wade one Obees bens eéac betas oo 
Cold rolled shafting, ; ED (Ue MEE -icceebecceccthclbelbeds . —1.00 








c.f. Atlantic 
f.o.b. cars, 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


fron and Steel Prices 


yy squares and hex- 







OPP eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
Ae eee eee eee eee eee eee es 
Pee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 
eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee 

Pewee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Standard Sizes 


Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 
80 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 12 


Extras for width and length to be added. 
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EEE nce 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


BLUE ANNEALED 
Differential for gage per 100 pounds 


eee eee eee eee ee eee 
see eee eee eeee 


ioe eee eee ee eee ee eee 


Nos. 13 and 14 
Nos. 15 and 16 


OCP eee eee eee eee eee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches, 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


Tubular Goods 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 





Steel Pipe 
STANDARD WEIGHT 
Butt 
Black Galvanized 

%, % and H-inch 47 050% 20% to 4 
BOQ nitstenace 51 to54% 36% to 40 
% to 8-ineh...... 54 to5T% 40% to 44 

Lap Weld 
ere 47 to50% 34% te38 
2% to 6-inch..... 50 to53% 87% to4l 
7 to 12-inch...... 47 050% 33% to8T 
18 to 14-inch...... ET cco coc 
eran RE eccssaege 

PLUGGED AND REAMED 

1 to 8-inch...... 52 to55% 38% te 42 
By eee 45 to48% 32% to 36 


. Lap Weld 
2% to 6-inth.... 48 t051% 385% to 39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 


%, % and %-inch. 48 046% 25% to 29 
Sane. ‘sdeleotbece 48 to5l% 35% to39 
% to 1%-ineh..... 52 w55% 39% w 43 
3 te 3-inch........ 53 to56% 40% to 44 
Lao Weld 
Ph cuesesbeobiie 45 to048% 383% te 387 
2% to 4-inch...... 48 to5l% 386% to 40 
4% to 6-inch...... 47 to50% 35% to 39 
7 to 8-inch........ 43 to46% 29% te 38 
9 to 12-inch....... 38 to41% 24% to 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
OOM sscscoceces 39 to42% 28% to82 
% to 1%-inch..... 42 t045% 381% to 35 
2 to 2%-inch...... 44 w47% 33% to387 
Lap Weld 
Da seebnséevess 37 to40% 27% to3l 
2% to 4-inch...... 39 to42% 29% to 33 
4% to 6-inch...... 388 to41% 28% to 32 
T to S-tneh... cece 33 to36% 19% te 23 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts te jobbers in carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galy 
DL” ons ndedeuieud dui ovben 8 +36 
Ty < can asngu@a¢eneeeséens 17% +11% 
DD Asveretabagag’ evs estate 21% 1% 
SEP BE nancesseesgees 26% Sly 
Lap Weld 
Dl: denn acsdesbeocdabetens 20% 414 
Dee OR Ws cv cnddccccsoses 22% ™% 
ee Rs eee 17% lly 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Te ccccabtensharsenséees +21 +62 
Tn cvatcnguebendbecedsee 10% +14% 
DEED 6aRERC dU ede cdoococces 15% + 9% 
Te a SUR, cddéwesocnseece 21% + 3% 
Lap Weld 
Sh sipemes peedes 060004 ben 16% + 8% 
EON ccoseccawoosese 18% + 6% 
4% te G-imeh......cccecccees 17% + 7% 
he) a ae este e6e 
9: Se MIM, o co ccngbocevtes 2% +22% 
DOUBLE mete © ay PLAIN ENDS 
Black Galv. 
DUE: occ vciesbiledebesccedin + % +16% 
Te WD BBB cc cccdccccevee 4% +11% 
Lap Weld 
SOD AB Gn cc atifinc cc cchgabe ct +15% 
BT 00% See ccd ec adeagoce 2 +13% 



















